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Califoinia Project Talent 
Final Report 



Introduction 



California Project Talent was a three and one-half year feder- 
ally suppw.’ted program for demonstrating key features of f ow pro- 
£Tams for mentally gifted minors* Althouc^ the main cmptosls 
uoon demonstration activities and not upon research and de^lopoent, 
k^ developmental activities occ^ured within t •' life of the project. 

The crucial aspects of this project were dissemination of ways 
of organizing content and learning eaqperiences; of providing 
flexible progression throu^ content, learning experiences, and 
grades; aSoT counseling and instructing gifted child^n and y onto. 
Important, too, were insights gained into the nature of consultant 
roles as applied in each of the demonstrations* 



In preparing the application for the cooperative research 
grant which supported this program, the Co-directors had in mind: 

1 The previous research conducted by and a publication by 
Heniy BrickeU on "Organizing Hew York State for Biucatlonal 
Change*" 



2* The Illinois Gifted Student Demonstration Program* 



3* Ihr ne?^d in California to establish demonstration centers 
which would ght crucial aspects of four of the State programs 

for mentally gifted minors* 



In recen ; years, the Co-directors also had become cognizant of 
conceptual research on educational change and on how various 
matrices or schemas mi^t help to clarify role 

in educational innovation* A schema found useful was the Classifi- 
cation Schema of Processes Related to and Necessary for Change in 
Education*" This schema, other literature on educational ^ovaWon, 
and demonstration efforts in California and Illinois seem^ 
precursors of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act ^ J-W and 
of steps taken to reorganize administrative structures and functions 
within the California State Department of Education* 
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Basic concepts which underlay demonstratlan and dissemination 
efforts were; 

1 . Different ”^rpes of gifted childien profit by different 
types of programs. 

2 . Acceleration, enrichment, counseling-instructional and 
special class programs are valid programs for gifted children and 

youth. 

3. To build credibility into the demonstarations it is 
necessary to show how programs might be instal].ed and institution- 
alized in other school districts. 

4 . While demonstration efforts may emphasize demonstration and 
dissemination of previously validated programs, it is also necessary 
to refine aspects of these programs during the life of the project 
and to see them in light of changing educational thou^t and new ways 
of perceiving and producing innovations. Thus developo^ntal and 
dissemination activi.ties are valid aspects of demonstration programs 
which extend over a period of several years. 

5. By showing how to improve the intellect\jal and creative 
traits that characterize a typology, it is possible to show the value 
of a typological approach as a transitional step from dealli^ with 
groups of children with great heterogeneity to Individiaalizing 

Instruction. 

6. Some of the same principles undergirding these demonstrations 
can be applied in improving the total educational programs of school 
districts. 

7. While some types of programs may emphasize administrative 
arrangements or changes in curriculum content, ell programs should be 
based on knowledge of the typology and on case study data of 
individuals. 

8. A key factor in the success of each program was the selection 
and training of competent teachers-persons who because of special 
knowledge and skills were able to relate well with Intellectually and 
creatixrely gifted children and youth. Ancrbher l:ey factor was proper 
identification and placement of students. 

9. An important direction for education t^o take in the last third 
of the Twentieth Century is the deliberate advancement of specific 
Intellectual ^iUs and specific aspects of creativity— and full 
development of human potential. 











By awlying such models as the tocmoiiy of Educatlqo al Cbjectlyeg 
by Bloom et alii, Structure of the Intellect by J. Guilford, Md 

some of the thinking of such persons as Jerome Bruner, it 
to do a better job of defining instructional objectives for the gift^, 
of planning classroom dialogue, of making meaningful assignments, and 
of devising evaluation and appraisal instruments which show groirth of 
intellectual power and creative production. 



A brief look into the future 

While a demonstration program has as its basic purpose the portrayal 
of key elements of past programs, it is also Important to note a progres- 
sion of ideas from previous models to future goals. Because of the 
success of California Project Thlent in attracting observers, preparing 
publications, developing inservice education material, a^ in impwi^ 
the competencies of teachers and O’bher persons involved in the partici- 
pating districts, it would seem important to emphasize the need and to 
state the desirability of continued demonstration efforts supported by 
state and federal funds. It is possible to see operational aj^^® ^ 
the ELementaiy and Secondary Eflucation Act of 1965, current efforts of 
state departments of education, and interest of persons in l^al schwl 
districts functioning in a dynamic milieu. Important in such an environ- 
ment would be specialized efforts in scanning research and practice, 
the development of model programs, field testing these model programs. 
Informing educators and the public about successes and failures in 
these ^t situations, and in providing the financial and consultetive 
support necessary for local school districts to install and institu- 
tionalize comparable programs-but programs tailor-made to the needs 
of particular children, in particular communities, working with teachers 
of certain levels of sophistication, and in situations where certain 
resources are available. 



The follwring four sections of this report summarize each of the 
four demonstration programs; enrichment, acceleration, counseling- 
instructional program, and special-class programs. Tdese sections 
present the history of Califomia Project Talent, provide guidelines 
for program development, and propose recommendations which hopefully 
will be of practical value to persons wishing to carry on simi^r 
types of programs, operate similar demonstration programs, and/or 
cany on developmental efforts which extend beyond those conducted 
in California Project Talent. The fifth section presents a ^suiw 
of background and program development and dissemination, 

special features problems of each demonstration, and outcomes and 
unsolved problems. 
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I. gfiTHfthM ftnt PeMongtratloa ; 

Iteacher trainlag and course content 

A. Progran Structure 

The tern "enrichment” is one of the most frequently used, 
and pertinpa abused, by the education profession. Definitions of 
"enrichment prograaw" te»i to be over generalised and umrleldy. 
Hevertbeless, vldespread attention to any program purporting to 
promote the goals of general curriculum enrichment can be expected. 

The guidelines for establishing enrichment programs 
developed by this project should be considered selective and 
specific. Ho claim Is made for the general apidlcability of these 
guidelines to the exclusion of the Innumerable suggestions for 
curriculum enrichment uhlch aupe available from other sources. The 
enrichment demonstration reported here was patterned after existing 
programs in the Los Angeles City Schools. This enrichment demon- 
stration specialised in the construction of new course content for 
units of enrichment in the elementary school and guidelines for In- 
service teacher training. The general objectives of this Los Angeles 
Demonstration Center included: (l) analysis of the needs and 

design of repeatable programs of inservlce training for teachers 
of gifted chUdren, (2) the invention, tryout and dissemination of 
special enrlchamnt courses of study In "scientific discovery, 
methodology and investigation throu^ a study of graphic repre- 
sentation of statistical information," "creative expression 
throu^ a study of the literary element of characterization, and 
"critical appreciation through a study of the fun dame ntal forms of 
music," and (3) search, design, tryout and description of effective 
and efficient settings and methods for enrichment program dis- 
semination and wholesale export to outside school districts. ( 47 , 49 ) 

A pubUcation entitled. Enrichment Programs for Intel^ 
lifted Students will become available from the California 
State Department of Education. This publication will present the 
substantive findings for this enrichment program In the areas of 
teacher training and curriculum development. Also, an attempt has 
been imde to review the pertinent literature. Owing to the 
generalized nature of enrichment programs, literally all of the 
literature pertaining to curriculum construction and teacher 
training Bdght be deemed appropriate to review. Therefore, of 
necessity, any treatment of the literature pertaining to enrich- 
ments programs must be hlcd^^ selective. This final report on the 
Los Angeles Demonstration Center for Enrichment will attempt to 
suHarize the following: (l) descriptions of operational enrich- 

ment programs for teacher training, for pupil enrichment units in 
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the claeerooi^ for actual technique and eettluge for program 
demcNietratlon and. dULeeemlnatlon; (2) aaalyele of the effect ively^ 
of ccmsultant ani teacher rolei in curriculum design, develcqpment 
and modification; (3) surveys of the apparent success of program 
export to outside school districts; and (l^) analysis of the diffi- 
culties encountered in evaluating enrichment programs. 

1. Definition. Traditional definitions of "enrichment” 
mere found to he vague, over generalized and operationally mean- 
ingless. A definition for enrichment vithin the context of this 
program was sought which would both suggest guidelines for teacher 
training and outline objectives for curriculum content. 

The existing criteria for enrichment of the Los Angeles 
City Schools were exploited as the basis for the final definition. 
Five major criteria were founl to form the basis for existing 
enrichment programs within the Los Angeles City Schools including: 

a. A learning environment conducive to cngploration 
and originality is maintained. 

b. Provision for individual differences are made. 

c. Depth and scope in planning learning opportunities 

are advised. 

d. The student is afforded opportunity for reflective 
thinking, problem solving and critical thinking. 

e. The student is afforded opportunity for creative 
thinking and expression. 

The school system had described six elements of 
anzdchment programs which bear upon stjmcturing Inservice training 
opportunities for teachers inclu din g: 

a. Characteristics of the learner must be understood 
by the teacher. 

b. The needs of society should be considered in the 
planning of enrichment units. 

c. The basic principles of learning should be studied, 
understood applied by teachers. 

d. Soclo-psychologlcal implications of educational 
programming should be understood by the teacher and recent findings 
describing the social and psychological behavior of students 
applied to classroom methodology Should be studied. 
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•• Tt P> leirels of Intellectual functioning on the part 
of atudents need to be underatood by teachers in derelppaeiital tezvs* 

f • At the basis of currieulun constiuction aust be an 
uaderstanding of the logical seqmence and interrelatedness of 
subject natter fields. 

Utilising these criteria, the following operational 
definition of enrichaent was prepared for this deaonstrational 
prograa: 



"Snrichasnt is a prograa planned to develop the 
potentialities of inteUectually gifted students by arranging a 
learning enTironaent conducive to exploration and originality, 
considering Individual differences, including depth and scope in 
learning eacperiences, providing opportunities for reflective 
thihhing, problem solving, critical tblidcing and creative thlhking; 
enrichment is based on the characteristics of the learners, the 
needs of society, principles of learning, soclo-psychological 
iqOlcations, levels of intellectual functioning, and the logic 
sequence of subject natter fields." 

2. Prlnacy of Enrichment Pratotvpe . As will be shown, 
the enrichment demonstration progroa proved to be the nost popular, 
the nost successfully denonstrated and nost widely ewlated program. 
This success was anticipated aince a virtually unbeatable coad>ination 
of arrangements were Included in the planning for this program 
p rot ot y pe. Its location in the largest and heat known school 
district in the state coupled with the popularity of the enrichment 
program paratotype assured that statewide and regional attention 
would be focuaed on this program. It was envisioned from the 
outset that this demonstration would Influence not only the 
establishment of enrichment programs in other school districts, 
but would also offer specific curriculum ideas for incorporation 
into other program prototypes such as acceleration and, particu- 
larly, special class programs. The primacy of the enrlchmejaf 
program prototype is essentially based upon the omiversallty of 
its applicability to almost every educational setting. 

Following is a selective list of the reasons why the 
enrichment prototype might be viewed as the "primary prototype 
among the programs demonstrated:" 

a. General prototype : The curriculum and teacher 

training guidelines developed for the enrichment program were 
found to be almost universally applicable to other types of 
programs. (^9) 
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h. CurrlcuXufli centered: The enrlchinent prototype is 

coi««»tireay uncoi«>licated by 'Biinlrtintiye pW 
crucial for the eucceesful operation of acce,-eration> ccjunse 
or Bpecial claes alternatives. Also, this program is ^ncuiibered 
hy intricate "acccMSodation or articulation conslderati^s. 
Consultants and teachers working in this program can devote mMt 
of their time to direct study and change of the curricul^. A 
hidden pitfall in this seeming slmEtOlcity is that ctf inadequate 
attention to evaluative techniques and outcomes. The 
techniques «ad conaitlons of the "enrid^t procew te 

accepted as axiomatic; ourpicular adaptations mey ^ 
faith” Instead of exposed to evaluative criteria and 
i^lny. m spite of these possible handicaps, tWs program still 
zepremts the most efficient vehicle for study and change of 
curriculum content, materials, and methods. 

c. Teacher centered : The adequate iiaplementatlon of 

an operational enrichment program, as described ^ this s^tion of 
the final report, goes to the root of educational change when it 
focuses upon changes in teacher beha’rior,^wledge, ^ 
fessional insightfulness. Sound enrichment programs begin 
Inservice or^satlon and training of teachers 
ing inservlce training as an afterthought or supplemen*^ program. 
From the perspective of the consultant, the inservice^teiwher 
training program represents the operational reality of the program 
pJ^tSS®Tto Ly, the te«.her r.ther th«> 
the real recipient of innovative program change. It J®.*W>the- 
sized that recommended changes in teacher attitudes, behavior and 
towledge will directly result in exemplary curriculum change, 
additional incorporation of new content into the c\irricul^, more 
insi^tfulness for the academic problems of studeirts, 
munlStlon of and transfer of more effective teaching techniques 
across classroom boundaries, and spontaneous presentations of 
demonstrational situations as teachers develop new units of study 
or techniques. 

As a consequence of the teacher-centered flavor 
of this enrichment demonstration, approximately half of the 
products developed and demonstrated are directly related to 
teacher inservice training. 

d. Balance of th eoretical and pract ical factors: 

Thii program did not allow for the artificial separation of theory 
from practice. Theoretical models and recoBoendations for the 
under^andlng of higher level mental processes from the literature, 
were directly applied and used for actual curriculum construction. 
While such areas as teaching methodology, learning environments, or 
related research findings were all studied by teacter all 

such studies were subjected to the p^tlcal criterion of direct 
application to classroom practice. (3> 23) 






The inservlce vorkshop seeslone for teachers 
1 ff i pl enrlchBent prograas had a certain laboratory 

QuaUty.” After a session or two, participating teachers no 
longer perceived of themselves as ''learners" nor workers in 
any restrictive sense. Bather, they began to practice new roles 
such as curriculum constructors, curriculum inventors and 
iirolementors, or theory translators. Of utmost inportance was 
the marked change in attitude from "teachers as conveyors of 
curriculum" to "teachers as facilitators for the development of 
higher level mental processes in students." Inevitably, and in 
accordance with the predictions of Bruner, educational process 
to be the predominant area of concern. (5) 

e. Total utilisation of district staff and f acilities; 
Beferring to enrichment as a general prototype, and based ujKm the 
assunption that exirichment programs with i m aginative iaqplementa- 
tions have applicability to the total pupil i>opulation, all 
district staff and facilities can be inter-related and utilised 
in this program. Serious implementation of an extensive enrich- 
ment program calls upon the consultant to inventory and assess 
all existing facilities, staff and materials. Bewriting and try- 
out of enrichment units^jacross diverse subject content lines, 
necessitates cooperati<»^ ^hg'‘^Tiuperv^ subject ajatter 

specialists, evaluators and teachers. As the program progresses, 
it is found that its ramifications extend to all areas of 
curriculum. Significantly, this tends to be a healthy development 
because it catalyzes a chain reaction of related innovative changes. 

f . Flexibility of enrichment prototype ; This most 
flexible of program prototyiJes has application for acceleration, 
special class, counseling and advanced program prototypes. Wie 
concept of curriculum enrichment, as designed within this project, 
entails the qualitative redesign of all areas of study in keepi^ 
with the higher level mental functioning of gifted students. This 
emphasis upon qualitative as opposed to mereay quantitative changes 
more defensible, in the minds of most teachers, than com- 
petitive educational goals. 

This rather clear-cut distinction between 
qualitative and quantitative program prototypes, prooopted one of 
our summer workshop professors to design a lecture sequence on 
"enrichment versus acceleratioi type programs for the gifted. 

This infers that the elemental division among different programs 
for the gifted is that of enriched qualitatively*^ different work 
for the student as opposed to advancement or sequentially 
advanced units of work. That teachers find more appeal in the 
"quality" alternative cannot be disputed. 
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Ohiectiws and S cone . In order to envieion the i*ole 
*««* of^<*jeetlTee of the enr^hiwnt ^ ^ 

to iurentory the orgenltational coeipoiieiitB of the 

to the Loe Angelee Denonrtratlon Center. 
^Slo^^S^nte included: (l) S^e «nrtch-ent^ucrti^ 

progrmM designed for pupU participation, (2) 

SicSSS^hS^esBionel rteff, «id (3 The 
Center as an establisbaent for the dissemination and esqport of 
enrichment programs developed and guidelines for teacher tralnlnge 
Si^?S^<^^S-rco.^ents of the enrlch»nt de.on.tr.tW 
uroerw. rtiered In coimon an ideallMd w:t of phlloBorphlcal ®hje^ 
UveTtoacrlhing pupU heneflta. Houever, It la neceaiw to coo- 

ohjecti«" rf the three operational prograw 

separately. 

The "long-range educational objective* of the enrle^nt 
program" formed the idealized haw for the atetement. 
i^tional Objective, irt^ch follw. 

nbiectlves uexe synthe®l2sed from earlier philosophical state^nui 

contained in pubUcatlona of ^t<«^I«fra.Bd 

the following goal*: The foUowing atat^nte w rrero 

in terM of expected outcomaa on the part of pupUa aa a reault of 

ezpoaur* to an ideal enrichment program: 

of effective thinking through development 
of all levelB of intellectual functioning. 

Use of basic shills effectively In oral 
coBBunication and in research and inOependent 
of good citlsenshlp and personal and social responsiblUties. 

Uhderstanding of the environment in daily living e 

Appreciation of natural and manmade beauty in the world. 

Uio^**rfftan ^^ **g of international, national and local 



problema. 



relations • 



Development of personel character and good human 



Development of vocational competence. 

Effective uae of leieure time for perscMl e.tiefwstion 
aa well as human betteraente 

Promotion of health and safety. 
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ProMOtlODi of successful fsaU^ life md huaan 
eo^psnionshlp. 

Oerelopaent of effective consuiier role tbrcugb 
evmlustioa of needs wad production. 

Co^perison of the aforenentiooed Ideellzed goals reveal 
little, if Bay, difference hetueen these objectives and the general 
objectives stated for education# However, it was found necessaxy 
to the developMnt of enrichnent program objectives to 

generalised objectives since these enrlchBent prograns tend to 
serve greater portions, if not the Majority of students# 

During Inservice training prograns, teachers were 
encouraged to constantly reevaluate both long-range edncational 
If ft tl ff and the ^pacific operational objectives of the program in 
terns of such criteria as: validity of the statements, appro- 

priateness of the goals in the contezii of a classroom setting, 
feasibility, precision of the statement of the goal, consistency 
comcprehensiveness. The appllcaticm of these evaluative 
criteria resulted in frequent modification of both general and 
operational statements of objective# 

The selected operational objectives of the enrichment 
programs to be discussed below were co n pi le d esQpressly for this 
final report# They are based aptOL consultation with Los ilngeles 
City District personnel, field consultants and a thorough reviewr 
of the memoranda, publications end other documents constructed 
tijae operational enrichment demonstration program. These 
goals for successful operation of the program rej^sent both 
written and latent goals sixpervisors and consultants had for the 
program as it evolved# 

Following, in outline form, are the selected lists of 
operational objectives of the enrichment program for pUPile> 
teachers and the Demonstration Center: 

Goals for Puaoils : 

1.0 llfeclllty and use of higher level mental processes 

1.1 Use of problem solving resources 

1.2 UUderstanding and use of divergent thinking 

1#3 Application of creative solutions 
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2*0 lOiovlCNlge gitln in prescribed areas of study 

2*1 Exposure to curriculiui in related science and 
■athenatical sequences 

2.2 Creative writing and expression 

2.3 Aesthetic appreciation and utilization of critical 
analysis of aesthetic foims 

3.0 Self-understanding and expression of individual talents 

3.1 Manifested in school voric 

3.2 Spontaneous expression in extra-curricular activities 
3^3 For individual excellence 

3.4 For social benefit 

4.0 General growth in social-pitychological naturity areas 

4.1 Developnent of scholarly habits 

4.2 Developsient toward social awareness and contribution 

4.3 Toward general psychological health 
Goals for teachers : 

1.0 Specific changes in teacher behavior pronoted; 

1.1 Khowledgeability of the characteristics of the gifted 

1.2 Application of learning theory to curriculun construction 
in everyday lesson plannin g 

1.3 Ghderstanding and application of socio-psychological 
theory to classroon work and the influence of individual 

pupils 

1.4 Classroon organization changes toward flexibility> 
groiG^ing practices and individualization of instruction 

2.0 Actual wrk on construction of new unite of study: 

2.1 Subject natter specialziee utilized as "expertise” 
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2.2 Thtor«tic«l cooetmcti xamd, «• llbwtratiYe applications 
'^nodal Giiyricu ln i s 



2.3 apoubwieww cU.«foe« project. *“ 

*hm fiiAflsxoofli to supplaaont special curriculuns 



3.0 Cbanges in rde and function: 

3.1 Teacher as observer, educational diagnostician 

3.2 Ac educational prograansr 
3*3 As deaonstrator 

3.4 As experiaenter 

3.5 As team leader, Inno^vator 
flqaJ* -for deaonstration center : 

1.0 BstahUshiaent of nodel operational prograns for denonstration 

1.1 Administrative channels of conii^crti^ cleared, 
professional levels of liaison descrlhed 

1.2 Jteacher-consultaat relationships managed and described 



1.3 Denonstration lessons and situations set up 

2.0 voikdiop. for deMnrtretloo «ad disMidBatlon ptaan .4 

and executed 



2.1 

2.2 

2.3 



Prototype for typical regional meeting deacribed 

Enrichment program exported to outside ^rtricta 
through example and dlaaemination of materials 

Followup consultant services described, provided 



3.0 written guidelines prepared, disseminated 

lf.O WIM, filJMtnp. toA other prodact. inwirted, prodaced aad 
diasemlnated 
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At the operational goals for the enxlchnent prograa 
Here ii«)le»8nted, it becane apparent that ever Bore scr lieticated 
concepts of the nature of aienonstration heceae necessary. Fo** 
exaople^ the concepts of ”d(BBonstration vithin a denonstxation or 
widening vistas of demonstraticn” had to he contemplated. A 
"denonstxation within a denonstration" night occur when a snail 
gwwip of outside observers visits a classroom in idiich a fie3d> 
consultant is serving as a den o nstrator axiA xeinforcer for the 
regular classroon teacher idiile^ at the sane tine^ serving^ in a 
nore general way^ as the "denonst ration teacher for the group 
of visitors. She classroom teacher, as opposed to the outside 
visitors, will he perceiving an entirely different set of 
functions. The teacher and the consultant really form a teaching 
team” whereas the outsidexrs are truly "objective observers. 



The concept of "wid&*niJtsg vistas of denonstration 
needs to he considered hy the field consultant as he realises 
the changes in group dynamics as the denonstration of programs 
or natexials widen from specific classrooms to groups from a 
whole region. Four levels of demonstapation occurred during this 
project Including: (l) deiaonstratlon of daily lessons or materials 

for the benefit of one or a snail group of <Yperatlonal classroom 
teachers of enrichment, (2) description of ults of study and 
visits to classrooms for local intra-distrJ " workshops for 
teacher's, (3) invitational demonstration fiin erplanation of global 
enrichnent programs for outside visitors, and ( 4 ) regional woric- 
shbps for visitors outside of classrooms for the dissemination and 
eacport of total programs including curriculum units, guidelines 
for teacher training and products such as films. 

As the exposure of the field consultsnt increases from 
a rather personal, face-to-face, relationship with one or a snail 
gr>oup of classroom teachers to the role of a lecturer-denoastrator- 
dissenlnator, the field consultant must understand and apply more 
coilplicated, or intricate as the case nay he, sets of principles 
of group dynamics. In the actual classroom or local worksuop 
settings, the role of the field consultant is more like that of a 
"master teacher." For the purposes of outside demonstration or 
xegional workshops the role changes to that of "expert, lecturer, 
exenoplar of successful accou p l i s h n en ts. " 

All the while, the field consultant must perceive 
I’i’ fMtMii-f as motivated by "global objectives." That is to say, the 
field consultant mist view the deirelopnent of exenplary units of 
study and onrlebment as the vehic^Le throu<^ which teachers learn 
to apply theoretical construct®. This process of teacher growth 
servos as the highllc^t of the demonstratlonal process when 
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visitor* witness sJWK^lsrjr teschiw, cu^cul m to 
progxui •ucceii. But concept of exemplery diwwnitretion beconeo 
^vStjlog objective for aU levele of the 1»ogr«*8 o^ration. 
Teacbera literally "deeonetrate” for one aaotixer on a dail y baaie* 

'The field, conaultant denonstratee new developiisnct for garoupi of 
teachera aa indicated. Both teachera and conaultant 
strata, adviae and diaaeaLnate ideaa, actual unita of atudy and 
Modela of their behavior for viaitora. 

Offing to the iBoenaity of the diatrict of deaonatration 
aa well aa the popularity of enrichaent prograna, nan^nei^ of the 
wope of the pro^aTcould have beco«» critical with^ 
attention to progran operation and nanageaent* In order to expedite 
tte developaant of actual unita of atudy and operational gui^linea 
for intra^trict teacher training, the 

enforce an Infonaa Hat of operational prloiltica. Since the ent^ 
deaonatratlonal operation waa dependent upon the wilting of •P«clal 
enrlchasnt unita, conaultant taaka auch aa the organiaation of 
t^her currleulun coanitteea, actual writing of Haaon plana and 
inqplenBntation of prograns through the ordering 

nsteriala had the higheat prioritiea. Aa a aeccmd order of priority, 
the notion of Intra-dlatrict diaaeaination of the enr^hi«nt 
urojoan needed to be laplenented. Within district woikahopa wre 
planned, conducted and evaluated with t^ 

enrichnent prograna could be viewed aa exported to other claaa- 
rooMB within the Loa Angeles City School District. Aa a mrd 
order of priority, consultants and teaching personnel needed to 
allot tin# for holding workshops for outside profeaaionala 
lnt;ereated in the program. Demonstration t^ program 
aiders waa efficiently expedited by the production of such •i'W «a 
films to demonstrate the enrichment imita, filmstrips and guidelines. 

At the program building level, the field conaultant 
worked with 26 teachers at the intermediate school 
the Loa Angeles City School District. These teachera conducted 
differing types of classroon or^nixatlon including some claaaea 
with a heavy loading of gifted atudenta, others with 
SS^rTof gmSTltudeit., MtiXL others with oii3jr ^or 
tisreet gifted children in an otherwise heterogenoualy^^gro^ped 
cisssxin. BUS group of 26 "d.M«*tr.tliig tescher* ” 
average gifted pupil earoUiwot in their classroo. of 12.5 pupil*. 
■Eberefoie. for the duration of this currieUluB constructing, 
deMustratlng operation 325 gifted 5WU* were the 
ficlarlea of the new programs aa well aa being the experimental 
arouD." Approoclmtely 1,500 teachers and other profeaaionaH 
from the iSaedliSe Los Angeles area visited, studied or adopted 
the enrichment program at some point during its ogperation. 



AppraxiMtely 2,300 educators fro* California and the Wsatem 
Bsgion visited local Loo Angeles worktops, regional vorkshops 
or henefited fro* visits hy field consultants for the de*on- 
stxation, dissenination and export of the developed enrichaent 

progra*a* 

llhus^ the eventual scope of this de*onstration can 
not yet fully be esti*ated. It is known that 50,000 or *ore 
gifted pupils in California alone are exclusively enrolled in 
enrichaent type programs. (The remaining 1*0,000 are in other 
types of prograas.) It is known that over half of the school 
diatricts in California, and the districts enrolling larger 
proportions of the gifted students, directly participated in 
the enrichaent demonstration prograa. Therefore, it aay be 
confidently concluded that the "export effects of this enrich- 
asnt demonstration influenced changes in enrichaent piograas for 
veil over half of the pupils in California. (40, kl, U 9 ) 

B. Ifethods; Program Design and Operation 

No formal eaqperimental design is claiaed for this program. 
Traditional methods of teacher inservice training, curriculum 
invention and construction, lesson plan tryout, feedback and 
modification of curriculum units and operational fonailae for 
effective conducting of dissemination workshops were practiced. 
Therefore, the ter* "methods" should be construed in this section 
to refer to such opemtiouB as: devising, understanding, and 

translating into practice prescribed educational goelsj dee* 
cription and sequential adherence to specially devised classroom 
methods for child study, curriculum construction and program 
a«Afn jTMi.-fciQn j and practical exploitation and utilization of 
related resources isuch as the literature on theoretical aodels 
or advanced study of subject matter fields for the upgrading of 
cuLTiculum and teaching practice. 

As outlined in Section A of this report, the operational 
objectives of the enrichment prograa can be envisioned in three 
groupings liicl "goals for pupils, goals for teachers and 
for the demonstration center. " Bach of these jsets of 
objectives were iapleaented by the develotpaent of specific 
laequential msthodologieB and the utilization of appropriate 
related resources. Obviously, the primary goal for any 
educational program is the thorough study of pi^pil needs which 
results in an inventory of the kinds of amterials, practices and 
sources of curriculum necessary to stimulate full development of 
the individual child. Hence, the first phase of this demon- 
stration program included the selection of a dedicated and 



Miaiiried group of perspectiTO dooonstroiJloD toachorii^ iiho In 
turn, studied tlie entire scope of the proiblen including a study 
of hlf^r lerel f pipocesses, the creation of a list of 
priorities in sn elenentary enrichnent progran sad the derising 
of a cetosxent and voxtable sequence of tea(dier iasexrice 
training needs* 

It suet be enphasized that a main operational objective 
of this enrichnent program was to integrate the tasks 
sultattorbs end ticftch6r8 in oid®r to rogouoi?®t6 Icvol® of coHpotoncy 
teachers. Following initial inservice training, teachers 
becoBis actively involved in curriculum writing and tryout* 

Following this work task assignment, teachers become competent 
"demonBtrators" thereby fulfilling roles not unlike the initial 
role of the demonstrating consultant* Hence, this whole program 
S^^e might be viewed as an evolutloiiary process* This process 
culminates in the training of a resource pool of teacher- 
demonstrator-currlculum builders" which becoems self-susUinlng. 

1 . General Program Design * Three types of professional 
wozkers were involved in the development of these enrichment 
programs* The project field consultant generally organized, co- 
ordinated and distributed the results of the tasks accomplished* 
0!he central working core of an enrJ.chnent program is the gr^ of 
teachers selected to be learners in the first phase of inserylce 
training, later to become curricuJun constructors, and fi na lly to 
become demonstrators in their own ri^t for other teachers in 
their school and district* Thirdly, Tarious kinds of higher level 
district and outside personnel are necessary for the success of 
the programs resource consultants and specialists include college 
and university level theoreticians, subject matter specialists and 
practitioners from the field, and psychologists and others with 
Socialized knowledge of group dynamics, human personality 
fonotion, development and applications of learning theory* 

Hierarchical estabUshment of traditional status roles 
tends to be discouraged and minimized in the development of an 
enrichment program* For exac^le, teachers are actively encouraged 
to emulate the role of the consultant and serve as classroom 
demonstrators not only for outside visitors but for other teachers 
in their school for the efficient dissemination and export of the 
ciuplclUMNi't procpfon *to ofAutT clASsrooMe Work oxo uBiforBuXy 

shared by consultants, teachers, resource persons and specialists 
alike* The overall result of this process is a marked increase 
in teacher morale, self-confidence and productivity* 



All persowicl tended to utilise e sequential design 
for tbeir production of curriculum innorations and changing 
roles the following five steps: 

a. Invention - UtiUsing ''brainstorniag" and gximp 
dynamics techniques^ 

b. Construction - Utilizing theoretical models for 
the actual preparation of lesson plans or descriptions of 
changing roles, 

c. Tryout - Actual use of the new production in a 
setting which contains objective observers and plans for rating 
the effectiveness of the new product, 

d. Fe edback an ^ ynAWeatioa - AppUcation of 
theoretical constructs and rating scales for constructive change 
of the product, and 

e. Diss*^"»-««iition - Invite other peers to obsenre 
and export proven products at intra and interdistrict levels. 

Table 1 sumBarlzes the sequential tasks the field 
consultant undertakes in order to set in motion a series of 
events in c ludin g the development of new enrichment units, the 
selection and training of a cadre of demonstration teachers and 
the establlshiient of a demonstratiai center for formal viewing 
of an operational program by outsiders. ®ie numbers of the 
items in the columns of Table 1 are correlated. For exangple, 
in item four ^le the field consultant is "organizing lns€(rva.ce 
teacher training" teachers, as shown in the second column lire in 
the role of learners while pupils are serving as experimental 
subjects. It can be seen that the developmental process of 
preparing demonstration classroom teachers is cyclical and aelf- 
perpetuating. As teachers serve in curriculum constructlnig rolas 
so also they come to fill consultant-teacher roles for fellow 
teachers thereby catalyzing further export of the enrichment 
programs to other classrooms, both lu their school district and 

outside. 
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T&ble 1-1 




S<s<|UGn'tl&l DevelopBentGl Tftsks of Consul't&n'ts y 
Teachers, and Demonstration Center 



Field 

Consuliant 

Analyzes total tasks 
establishes priorities, 
opens Intradlstrlct 
lines of coonunlcation 



Demonstration 

^acher^ 

1. Specialists, team 1. 
leaders selected 



Pupil D emonstration 

Programs Center 

(1-3. NO formal (l-7. No formal 
program) program) 



Sets down preliminary 
definitions, opera- 
tional objectives 

, Writes lesson plans 
as examples only 

. Organizes inservice 
teacher training 



. Demonstrates curricu- 
lum construction 
utilizing theoretical 
models 

. Advocates strategic 
changes in classroom 
environment, teaching 
methods and evaluation 
procedures 

'• Acts as teacher- 
demonstrator in 
actual classroca 
settings 

L Intradistrict dissemina 
tion of new currlculua 
units; advertise, invite 
outside observers 



Interdistrict workshops 
set up inservice train- 
ing tasks reassigned 
^to isaster teachers 

j 

Operates as disseminator 
exclusively 



o 




2. Criteria for teacher 
selection codified 



3. Demonstration teachers 
chosen 

U. Teachers or learners: 
study methods, 
advanced contact 

5. Curriculxan \inlts 
written 



6 . Teachers compare, 
criticize, attempt 
changes, obtain indi- 
vidual consultation 



7. Teachers observe '*taam" 
with consultant, learn 
by doing 



8 . Teachers competent to 
become "demonstrators" 
invite other teachers 
in, emulate consultant 
role previously en- 
acted for them 

9* Selected classrooms 
used for interdistrict 
demonstration; others 
repeat processes of 
teacher training and 
Intradlstrlct export; 
selected teachers ?smu* 
late consultant role 

Id 



Poraial Program 
Eeglnsl 

U- 5 . Ripils as 
subjects for study, 
selected classes 
for experimantal 
tryout of newly 
Invented curricu- 
lum 



6-7. Selected class- 
rooms serve as "test 
cases" for experi- 
ments in grouping, 
rearrangement study 
centers, etc.. Reports 
of findings brou^^t 
back to teacher 

training group. Foimal Program 

begins : 



8 . Newly developed 
eurrlculums , methods 
evaluation forms 
uTAlversally used in 
demonstration 
classrooms 

9 . Widespread 
export of enricla- 
ment programs to 
other classrooms 
and outside 
districts 



8 . Other classroom 
teachers begin in- 
service, observe 
classrooms 



9 . Outside personnel 
invited to observe 
attenci formal 
workshops 




2* Tsftctaisr Tmlniiifi* SevcraX iirt»ericl®tcd^ yet dirtinctlv®^ 
eleaents of the Inseivice training prograa need to he clarified at 
this tiae* First, a school district atteapting to inaugurate a 
general enrichaent program must conceive of its “charter group of 
founding teachers and specialists as separate froa the ongoing 
organized inservice training program these sane founding teachers 
and specialists will perpetuate through their own exaaple and work. 
Therefore, the initial group of deaonstraticHi teachers chosen ought 
to indivldualB previously acknowledged as "master teachers 

in their former work. These teachers will become the teacher* 
consultant demonstrators" of the self-perpetuating enrichment 
program in the process of being organized. 

Secondly, two distinctive purposes for the inservice 
training program can be Isolated including, (l) the purpose of 
educating inservice teachers to the characteristics, needs and 
latest curriculum innovations necessary for serving gifted 
children, (2) a second phase of the Inservice training program 
involves these teacher-learners in eustual work oriented tasks such 
as curriculum construction, tryout and evaluatlon--thls second 
process could be thought of as a "workshop phase whereas the former 
Inservice program aspect could be thou£^ of as the "teacher 
training sequence." In custual practice, the enrienment Inservice 
teacher training program evolves sequentially from pure teacher 
education to work task oriented assignments for these same teachers. 
»Phii> points at ^ich a given teacher learner emerges from the role 
of trainee to the role of demonstrator and curriculum constructor 
is, of course, dependent upon his individual endowment, background, 
motivation and applied skills. As in the case of any group of 
students, some teachers will remain relatively dependent upon the 
training aspects of the inservice program while other teachers 
will emerge as curriculum builders and demons trational leaders 
co^parativeIy early in the training sequence. 

The inservice program begins as a formal periodic 
calendar of training sessions organized about a prescribed 
sequence of studies to be described later. This training phase 
of the program lasts, more or less, a semester of weekl^ir meetings. 
Following this orientation to educational philosophy, psychological 
understandings and the principles of curriculum construction, the 
inservice training program, for the second semester, begins to 
resenible a workshop setting more than a formal tra inin g class. 

In this worieshop phase, periodic meetings are less important; 
larger blocks of time are necessary for the actual writing, 
trying out and co^^mring of different approaches to curriculum 
construction. Therefore, one- or two-day workshops, or in the 
summer, week-long workshops were advocated and organized. 



Smwlocs Tip tsib‘S proccdsuNft# used l>y "the field cousulfesi^ 
for teacher tialnUig, the following practices were included: (1) 

fomsl periodic training sessions for Inservlce teachers, ^2; 
individual conferences for teacher assessnent and consultation, 

(3) group conferences for the initial assignaent of currlculun 
building work tasks, (4) oiganized group woxkshops built around 
given subject natter themes for the actual construction o* 
specific lesson plans with the help of specialists, naterlals and 
other necessary aids. A fifth stage in the teacher trailing 
sequence could be envisioned as that of formal demonstration when 
trained teachers offer themselves as exanpOes for nev groups of 
teachers beginning the training sequence. Again, the co^ept of 
"cyclical involvement of teachers and consultants should be 
related to the reader's understand i ng of tlse inservice teacher 
training program development. Throu^ toe indiyiduri ^ 
conferences and the worktoops, planned observation lessons were 
built toich, in turn, served as a "valuable device for educating 

teachers. " 



The fomml inservice teacher training sequence developed 
at the Los Angeles Demonstration Center Included the following 
sequence of topics: 



1. Itevlew of Professional Literature 

1.1 Intellectual Levels, Definitions of Talent, Creativity, 
Oiftedness 

1.2 Kon-Intellectual Characteristics of the Gifted Including 
Pby 0 j,caJL, Social and Boiotlonal Variables 

1.3 Individual Differences as a Fhilosoo^ of Education 

1.4 General Learning Theory 

2. Sociological and Psychological Isq^cations for Enrichment 
Work with Individuals and Groups 



3. Classroom Organization 

3.1 Teaching Techniques and Teacher Evaluation 

3.2 Classroom Environment and Structure 

3.3 Grouping, Clustering 

3.4 The Utilization of "Learning Centers" including Library 
Comers, Specific Subject Matter Learning Centers or 
Listening and Viewing Centers 
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km The Development of a Curriculum for Creatii^« Ejqpression 



4.1 For use as a model such studies: “Structure of 

Intellect Model: Its Uses and lPfl(pUcations by 

j, P, Guilford or Guiding Creative Talent— £»« P* 



Torrance 



4,2 Sti:idyisg and understanding creativity In terms of the 
hl^er level mental processes 

4.5 Development of specific curriculum with specif at^ntlon 
to such areas as: literary forms, reading and English 

skills and oral end written expression 



5. Qpeclal development of a curriculum for the enhancement of 
critical appreciation of fine art forms 



5.1 As a basis for studying the structure of lnteU.ectual 
processes such resources as Process o f Education by 
Jerome Bruner 



S.ft Study application of subject natter to the model of 
curriculum by emphasis upon such contents as: music- 

instruments of the orchestra, structure and form of 
music, periods of imisical history or types of themes In 
musics or, art— including formol studies of art elements 
and principles, periods of art history and typical 
themes In art 



6 . 



Development of a curriciiLum to promote the development of 
scientific discovery, methodology and investigation 



6.1 



Utilization of The Taxonomy of Educatlona T^ . 
gnpfnitlve Domstln by Bloom for use as a theoretical model 
for the develQjHnent of curriculum 



6.2 Exploration of such areas as astrcmomy , geography, 

mathemtlcs and research methods as ]?osslble contents 
the teaching of scientific methodologies 



6.3 



Specific study and use of statistical information and 
graphic representation as a veMcle for the understanding 
of scientific discovery and methodo3.ogy 
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3* CiiXYlcttXiai CcQgtmctlop * Two estentlal Inippedlexits 
were reco^aed Ixk the teacher training sequences: (1) Intensive 

knowledge of specific siO>dect natter areas and (2) Knowledge of 
and practical application of theoretical nodels upon which to 
build lesson pleas. Due to the particular contents chosen for 
the three ”nodel" lessons develcfped^ disciplined knowledge of 
contents in graphic representations^ nosic and art elenents^ and 
literary forms were required. Of course^ the possible range of 
yA- fcioin in terns of subject natter content is literally 
limitless. This denonstration> therefore, cannot claim the 
development of specialized contents for use in circtimscribed 
classrcKM situations to be the main objective nf this demmi'- 
stratlon center. Rather, the main objective was to train 
teache:rs in the use of theoretical models for cuzrlculua con- 
struction in order to promote the use of higher level mental 
processes students. Content tended to be viewed as the 

instrument through which the higher level processes emerged and 
were utilized. 

Furthermore, the relating of a particular theoretical 
structure to a given subject natter content seeaed irrelevant. 
That is, "the structure of intellect model by Guilford" nl^t 
have been used as the basis for curriculum construction in any 
of the subject matter content areas. Investigation of other 
school district adoptions of this plan of curriculum construction 
revealed, as a matter of fact, that given school district pop- 
ulation tended to favor one of the theoretical models over the 
rest and used this favored model as universal model for the 
construction of all of their s*ibject matter content areas. 

Moreover, even though two of the theoretical models 
(Bloom's Taxonony and Guilford's Structure of Intellect ) tend to 
be more complex, nevertheless all three models, including 
Bruner's stages as described in The Process of Education are 
quite similar. All three models describe a learning sequence 
beginning, at a first stage, with learning or retaining and 
recalling knowledge, proceed to a second stage which is var- 
iously described as "comprehension, application or divergent or 
convergent thinking" and leading to a third stage, universally 
described as, "evaluation." The basic point for teacher training 
is quite simple; "Curriculum content and classroom discussion 
Should be so structured as to evoke higher level mental 
processes in pupils." 
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The imjor task of the teacher engaged In curriculn* 
construction Is that of developing a personal capabmty for 
ornaniziiig lesson plans> on a daily basis, to include 
«^oos, activities, materials and expressed purposes uhich 
will abimilate hi^r level mental processes on the part or 
students as they learn the content and proceed to coiprehend, 

about and evaluate the content. 

The most effective practical way for training 
teachers to organisze their daily lesson plans in the manwr 
described, proved to be the writing of short, specialized units 
of study by the consultants for use by teacher trainees in the 
classroom under the supervision of the consultant. Fw exasgde, 
one such lesson plan was designed and titled "Scope and^^Se^nce 
Outline for Experiences Leadlxig to C^sative 

hhort unit of study incorporates * civen content, in tWs case a 
series of books along with relat'w.^' activities such as listening 
to mslc or integrating period painting styles readings. 

The lesson plan begins at a level described by Guilford as 
’’Cognition-memory." Guiding questions and activities are 
prescribed which involve straight-forward leamiJ^ (e.g. , 
associatlonal tasks) on the part of the pupil. (oO) 

A sunimry and transition is made from the memory 
level to that of "convergent thinking." At this 3eve^ the 
teacher relates units of work and guides discussion iirtend^ 
to discover Aether or not the students are capable of arriving 
at "the correct solution" or whether they conform to given 
behavioral norms." 

Perhaps the transition from "convergent thinking" 
to "divergent thinking" is the most imoportant operation in this 
particular lesson plan. Here, the teacher stimulates impendent 
discussion leading to more individualized or synthesiz^ con- 
clusions on the part of students. It J»> 3 H>rbant t^^ 
student's capability to answer such questions as Vfliat would be 
the case if certain factors were changed? 



Finally, con students apply critical thinking to the 
task of assessing, evaluating, and Judging their own work as well 
as cosxparlng and contrasting their work with that of others. As 
a teacher develops a lesson plan designed to lead childron from 
knowledge gathering to higher level functions such as divergent 
^»vi<wving and evaluation, he must bear in mind that many of these 
operations occur in eccentric order. It is the task of the 
sultant during inservice training of teachers to liqpart theoretical 
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for use by the teachers without ch ainin g then coBOpulsively 
S^hese SoSSs. Children will not always display h^er ^vel 
■ental processes in any particular order. For exaaple, 
teacbers «wt be trained to leak for noivel or dlver^nt tbloking 
In an unexpected sequence. On the first day of a given lesson, 
r^icicSff student may nanifeat a capablUty for divergent 
or critical evaluatioa of a unit of stuay. 

1-2, 1-3, and 1-4 illustiate the framework 
upon Which teachers were trained to coortruct 

wll^ given theoretical models. For the use of all t^e models, 
it will be noted that cvwrleulum constructora were a«ea to 
utilize a five-way, pa^-by-p^, 

purpose (2) content (3) procedure (4) materials ^ (g ) rela ted 
activities. The framework reminds 1*e ^ber 

transition should be made level to level. The arrow indl 

focus for a particular dally lesson plan. 
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4. Me thods of Program Dlssealn atlon. Three cyeUcal 
Qpemtloiis of program dlssealaatlon erolved dmfmg this demon- 
^tion including: (1) Within 

coupled uith progRsm dlBsemlnntion to 

Interdistrict workshops to which were inwit^ profes sim^ 
personnel interested in estahlishing the P'SSTL 

in their own districts and irtio, it was assumed, wouU f^ow 
through by requesting guidelines and foUowup 
serves, and (3) regional workshops and conferences designed 

“^S^r^lr^vel personnel 

enrlchBent ppograns as well as encouraging then to esteblisn 
regional personnel to perform services equivalent to the 
demonstrating field consultaate 

The Intra, -district dissemination of the program was 
accoumlished, through the inserrtce trali^ program 
else^re. After the "charter gro:®" of 

was trained end demonstrating, it became possible to anno^e 
foraml Uwitations to interested district personnel to 
daylong demonstrations for the purpose of program exposure and 

possible export# 

In general^ bi-monthly demonstrations were held at 
the Los Angeles City Schools Centers during the last year and 
one-half of this project. Typically, a demonstratl^ was 
arranged for 50 professional visitors, to a 

B^as 200 attended. These visitors had acquaintance with the 
program from prior viewing of films or filmstrips, 
articles or through correspondence. The woAshop outlined for 
a day's duration normally included: 

Orientation to and background for the program 



Lecture type treatment of the theoretical models, 
appropriate subject matter content and processes of education 
as utilized In these enrichment programs. 

g ffMin group observations of actual enrichment 
classroom with specially trained demonstration teacher working 
In conjunction with field consultant. 

Discussion including critique of lesson observed. 



Opportunity to rate demonstra.tlon lesson and program 

prototype. 
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Sumfiiy of tbfi soquctttljQi plA& for cstebXlfllMicii' t o f 
enrlchnent program prototype with invitation to procure program 
and consultant services* 



It was thou^t that the curriculiim guidelines passed 
out during demonstrational meetings along 

filmstrip develc^ should he sufficient for estabUs^^ of 
the enrichment programs in outside ®cho^ district s^F^ld w 
sultant services were provided for supervisoiy and administrative 
level personnel in order to review sequential 
organiStion and establishment of the program and its services 

in their school district. 



woxkduq). for wwerrtsoiy «id adnlnirtrative 
sersomiel cMrte«®latliig the promotion end disrenination of e^eh- 
nent programs in their area were also provided hy this pwject. 
lyplcally, such a workshop would last ose to two d^s a^ 

Srtrlct 4nd county level personnel. QUe purpose for the workshop 
would he to organize leadership personnel to perform operatlMis 
to the field consultaats. The tjplcal program for a 
re£^^ workshop would Involve lecture-type presentations and 
discussion of tbs following topics: 



a. Developing enrichment programs: 

(1) The utilization of demonstration situations 

ami teachers; 

(2) The establishmeint of a framework for 
pe:riodical inservice training for teachers; 



(3) Three special programs of enrichment for 
intermediate pupils including sequential programs of 
expression in the language arts, critical appreciatiw ^ 
fine arts and scientific discovery, methodology and investigation 
in mathematics, science and social science; and 



(4) A discussion of rationales for various types 
of pupil grouping, Including cluster grouping. 



b. The^^retical models for enrichment: 

(1) J. Guilford’s "Structure of the Intellect" 
as it has been related to demonstration programs in creative 
expression; 
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( 2 ) J. Bruner’s ’‘Process of Bducetion” as it has 
xvlated to the prograa for critical appreciation; and, 

(3) B. Bloom’s "laxonoBy of Educational Objectives; 
Cognitive Doaain" as it has been related to the prograa in 
scientific nethodology* ( 3 > 5 # 22) 

c. Organizing task force approaches for the developaent 

of prograas: 

(1) A survey of national and state trends in the 
education of gifted children should precede organization of local 
efforts; 

(2) Efficient utilization of educational and lay 

specialists; 

(3) ConmJ.ttee and conference work for the solution 
of differences in philosophy; 

(If) Educational engineering - Ifaderstanding theory 
putting it into actual practice; and, 

(5) Structuring teaching teams with adequate 
consultive administrative aid* 

d. Organizing, adainisterlng and evaluating district 
level prograas: 

( 1 ) Program administration - should involve clear 
definitions, statements of philosophy and policy, osiltiple 
assignments, channels for coBiwunication an d arbitration should be 

open; 

(2) Program organization - assigning district-wide 
comnittees for teacher resource libraries, identification, prograa 
reconmandatlons, specific staff assignments for prograa development, 
teaching and evaluation, choosing demonstration teachers and 
zewazdlng same, objectively assessing parogram outcomes, tolerance 
for change choice is nurtured; 

(3) Program procedures; inservice training, 
saster teacher demonstrations, invitation for teacher suggestions 
and feedback, responslbiUty for writing of prograas and lesson 
plans, relate enrichment content to regular course of study, allow 
teachers time to add to their knowledge; and. 
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( 4 ) ProgTEun followup * periodic evaluation of 
achievement, satisfaction and pupil growth; continuirig Inservlce 
training and teacher growth in knowledge. 

Widespread distribution of the guidelines, films and 
filmstrip produced as part of this project have alrea^ resulted 
and will continue to result in adoption of these enrichment 
programs in an ever-widening circle of school districts. Even 
though it has been emphasized that ultimate successful export of 
this program should be correlated with permanent demonstrational 
facilities, negotiations were completed with the producers of the 
films, "Acme Film Laboratories,” in order to assure that the 
products of the demonstration would continue to be promoted and 
disseminated after the formal culmination of this project. 
Hopefully, the continued availability of the films and filmstrip 
along with the publication entitled Enrichment Programs for 
Intellectually Gifted Students published by the California State 
Department of Education coupled with cont inuin g consultant 
services from the California State Department of Education in the 
form of a staff of "consultants in the education of the mentally 
gifted" will zmsult in continuing dissemination, export and 
adoption of these programs by school districts. 
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Evaluation Procedures 



The publication entitled Identification and Case Study published 
by the California State Departnent of Education served as the 
basis for pupil evaluation in this program as in the other proto- 
types. The rating scales, inventories of information and suggested 
criteria cure all based upon the three theoretical models utilised 
throughout this project including Guilford's "Structure of Intellect. 
Thus, general pupil growth in the cognitive, conative and affective 
domains weze deemed to be prima facie evidence of program validity. 

As noted in the outline of sequential Inservlce teacher tral^i^ 
topics, "child study" was integrated into the overall enrichment 
schenm. Therefore, objective obsearvation of students led to 
inmedlate smdifications of curriculum content as well as changes 
in teacher behavior. 

From a practical point of view, such obvious measurements as 
attendance at workshops, export of the program to other school 
districts eheer numbers of trainees and workshop participents 
were deemed to be evidence for the evaluation of success of this 
program. Rating forms for the films and workshop formats were 
designed, as indicated, during the various developmental phases of 
this project. In general, such criteria as "understanding and 
acceptance of the theoretical models, actual utilization of the 
curriculum in new classrooms or the effectiveness of the project 
products on teacher attitudes and behavior" were 

utilized in these rating forms. 

In addition to the rating scales and criteria contained in the 
"identification and case study forms" developed for the project 
as a whole, the following special evaluative criteria were applied 
to teacher evaluation of students and sclf-evaiuation by teachers, 
respectively: 

Criteria for Teacher Evaluation of Student ; 

1 . Ability to solve problems 

2. Xhowledge of subject natter areas 

3. Interest in school 

if. Ability to thlxdc in terms of the whole and to see parts in 
relation to the whole 

3. Rssearch skills 

6. Ability to work Independently 
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7 . Status In peer group 

8. Critical thinking ability 

9. Jiapport with teacher 

10. NotlYatloa toward learning 

11 . Khrvledge of basic skills 

12 . Intellectual curiosity 

13. Ability to accept responsibility 

1 4 . Opportunity to create and e^qperinent with ideas and things 

15. Self-understanding 

16. Acceptance of leadership roles 
Criteria for Self-Evaluation by Teacherj ; 

1 . Growth and effectiveness of teaching eklUs 

2 . Knowledge of subject natter areas 

3. Understanding and acceptance of gifted students 
if. ISnthusiasB 

5. Ability to constructively criticize 

6. Ability to form Independent opinions^ values and approachfr^s 

7. Ability to analyze and e\<mluate self-lnvolveiient and growth 

6. Understanding and ab^Oity to analyze problems 

9. Ability to fulfill new roles such as objective observer for 
other teachers 

Special eval\iatiQH tools were developed to inventory^ if not to 
actually evaluate^ the information gathered in this enrichment 
program. For instance^ the "Diagnostic Information About Cluster 
Gxonps" checklist form contalmd in the enrichment guidelines pub- 
lication enables the teacher to compare growth of individual 
students within the cluster with their Intellectual peers. Also, 
special cbscklists were devised to inform teachers of their actual 
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clABirooift needs when setting up an enriclnienb progran. 
checklists incventoiy such natters as classroon organisatloii 
as veil as the teacher's attention to such factors as 

“criglnality.” ttese checklists foi»Bd part of the basis for 
teacher self-exaninatlon. By utilising the checklist 1*e teacher 
could pose questions to hinself concerning the nay ia wiich he 

structured the claooroon^ nodlfied his oun lesson jdan^ 
changed his attitudes, or organised the overall task of arxengi^ 
aTe^chaent progran. ^cialised checkUsts uera also devised 
to bring teachers' attention to the need for special clmssroon 
srrangenents, anterials and equipnent* 

C. Results; Findings and Accowplishnents 

In general, the results of this enrichnent denonstaration 
Here practical, mterlal and deionstratioeal. The p^tlc^ 
results of this denonstration resulted in the fomation a^ use 
of task forces of teachers for actual curriculum construction, 
tryout and evaluation* The material or tangible products of 
this demonstration Included guidelines, s a mple ^ 

filnm a filmstrip, all of uhleh resulted in wldespresd dis* 
semination and adoption by other school districts and sgsncies. 
Hie demonstrational results of this project resulted 
visitations by professlonrl personnel miiiberlng over 4,ooo 
individuals representing more then ^00 saparate agencies. 
Institutions and school districts*. 



Continued use of the insnufacturersd fil4BS snd filmstrip 
ffuarexrbee continued export of the programs developed. Coating 
requests in the form of correspondence from school districts in 
aid out of California also guarantee continued export of the 
specific eni^chment luegrams developed to other school districts* 



1 . Survey of Products . The main product of this 
demonstration is a teacher trai nin g h and b ook entitled. Enrichment 
Pr ogr^”« for lhtene^->^»«T»Y Students* ubich will be 

hy thft California State Departms:^ of Education with 
project funds. This publication suasmrises the main aspects of 
an enrichment program including: background such as appropriate 
literature, the establishment of Inservice teacher training 
programs, outlines for staple intermediate curriculuma in science, 
arts snd fine arts, and a summary of possible evaluation 

techniques* 



A second set of major products includes the series of 
fourteen films which are currently availsble from Acme Film and 
Video Tape LAboratories, Hollywood, California* Bach film is w 
mimites and 30 saconda in length* The films are eorrelmted with 
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the ptfblicrtlon described above. She fourteen fUas are divided 
into thzise eeperate uBiite as described belws 

a. Six films in a series entitled '’Development of 
Scientific Discovery, Hethodology a^ 

Study of Orapbic Bepresentation of Statistical Infornatlw, 
dm^mtes an appUcation of Benjamin 

study S matbematics. Bach film treats^M tbe m ^ca^m^ 
Objertives including (l) knotfledge, c^reheMlon, (3) USPH 
cation, (4) analysis, (5) synthesis and (6) evaluation. 

b. A series of five films treats "Ihe Development of 

Creative l&cpression throu^ a Study of the Literary of 

Characterization." This series demonstwtes a 

catlmt of J. P. Ouilford "Structure of tote^et Itod ^ to the 

developsKint of creative expression for PJWH** 

encourages creative verbal eaepresslons but sp ecia lizes i n the 

study of characterization in vrltten fo^ Besses- 

semntlally the develcqmmnt of the folloulng cognitive P*^*^*’ 
(1) cognition, (2) nsmory, (3) convergent thinking, (4) divergen 
thinking and (5; evaluation. 

Ce The final series of three films treats the subject, 
"DevelQpimJnt of Critical Appreciation Throu# Funda- 

J^tallp!^ of Music." OMs series ® 

dec crlpbion of the stages of learning as contained in his book. 

The I b^ess of Education . "Critical appreciation J® “ 

attltSli^ veil ari: cognitive 

arts formi including ait and music. Bach of the -^ree films 
demonstrates a particular stage of learning includjag: 

(1) acquisition, (2) transformation and (3) evaluation. 

Continued distribution and dissemination of these 
films has been arranged with Acme and Video 
of Hollywood, California. Single films 

at tk7*39, the entire series of fourteen films is availab^ at a 
cost of *663.1«6. Also, a rental arrangement has i^en 
and arranged with Acme Films. A aingle film may ^ 

30-day period for $8. This cost was found to be comparable with 

"nonprofit film depositories. " 

Copies of the entire series will be housed in 
Northern and Southern California for diatrlbution to school 
dlatrlcta and teacher training ageaeles on a rental 
Announcemsnta and ether forms of publicity have been distributed 
encouraging purchase and rental of these films for use by school 
districts for the establishment of enrichment programs* 
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Each filn la accoipanied by a fipi gui^* For 
exanles fil« 1 ^ ^ entitled ''auwledge' la occojj^^ 

goite «*linHl6 «uch tqplca ». Definition of 
aLmxf of^mieoretlcel Hodel entltlM, f 

aii eetleeoi Cog"**!™ Domelii t end a specific level of theo*etl 
claaalflcatloiia ap[plied In thla particular fllBe 

By Deceaiber, 1966, the entire of fourteen fllna had 
been purchaaed by aeventeen agenclea Incluaing Bix 
agenclea In auch placea aa Pennaylvanla, Colorado, 
pSto »c“ 7n addition, the fU* aerlea haa been rleued by 66 

wtlier educetlonel agencloe, echwA n t tn^ ^ir ^' 

aenting noet geograjhlcal areae of theUnited •* 

•everal extra territorial requeata. 0^, 

^ly abort period of tine theae fllna have nede a aubatentlal 

Impact upon educational change e 

Evaluation of the filn eertea haa been laxgeljr 
favoxahle* ConeUltentB and othera indicate that the fllna 
definitely atlnnlate reaaaeaanent of exLatlng euirlcidm ^ eauae 
educatora to consider the appUcaUan of 

SolX^such recoonendatlon aa: (l) editing the fl^ f« 

■Hiination of redundancy and overall ahoitenli^ of ti» ^ 

(2) reworking of introductory otatenerta ^ atuto t oh M wtiw^ 
with printed subtitles. Both recomendatlw m eurrertly being 
by Acne Filna with a view toward extensive editing 

j pau nri tlng of the film contents 

A third Major product waa a half*hour' fUnitrlp end 
correlated 33 rpm long-playing record, entitled 
Prograaa for Intellectually Gifted Studantae Die f llnatrlp and 
long-playing record vere produced at the Audlo-Vlaual Llbr^lea 
of^eLoaAngelea City Schoola aa uere the Initial vldoo-tapee 
for tlie fourteen fllBUi deacrlbed abonree The 73*f*®®® 
fllnatrip la auggeated for uae by adnlnletmtlve F***®?®*\ . 

for auch functl^ ”ln-Bervlce training claaeaa, workahopa, fac^ty 

iSS altuatlona." Alao, the fllnatrip i® 

outiming the BhUoaophy and ^ 

nant program. The fUmatrlp ahould find uaeful appUcatlona in 

teacher-training workahopa at the collage level aa well *® 
education neetlnga. The fllnatrip and record are 
kit fom, by a ’^Uaatrlp Guide” of the aaae tlUe. The fllJMtrlp 
guide outUnea purpoaea, auggeatlona for uae end a narrative 
aeopence fox use wibh the visunX filsatapip fnanes. 
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Tnd copies of the fil*trlp kit have been depoelt^ 
la aU 21 of the California State Currieulun Bey>y ori ee. Aleo, 
approxiiiately 100 adiitiooBl kite ^ been 
dirtricte throufjhout 

filaatrip hae not been ae thorou^ ae that for the fil» eenee. 

it has been found that the filwtrip is useful for an 
inb^ction to the theory and practice of enrlc^t PWB*“ 
developwnt. It does nob, however, serve as a direct 
tional tool for teacher trainees. Bsthw, it is a um^ ^ 
aeoualnting prospective users of the enrlchnent »terl^s 
scope and range of available currleulun possibilities for use in 

the claBsrooiie 

Last3y> a fourth type of product Included a nunber of 

■iiMOgrai^hed “rouc^ dradPt” publications 
i^tS^currlculun of eaiichsanb for use ae denoast g.t ion^ 
wad units of study for use by inservlce trainees. !^se 
production puibUcatioos proved the 
new curriculun ianovatione on an intra-district level e 

o. voi^iahous and Disseaiin ation e Overall evaluation of 
the dissenixmtion faction oftbis project hecane c^ers<»e 
because of the sheer nuniber of visitors to tto 
rtmtion (3enter. Over 5,000 separate individuals v^ited o^ or 
more denonstrational programs at the Los Angela C«nt®** 
regional voxlcshop. A nailing list of over5,000 
duals vas coupiled based upon their explicit request for l*u:rther 
infowation?^ In general, visitors intended to fi^ow throutfi 
with 80 i» progran development in their hone district. (44) 

In addition, regional woAahops vere held bhroujdiout 

Northern and Southern CalifomU. Judging 
Ld lists of attendees, it can confidently he stated ^t nost 
regions in California received some exposure to the 
the enrichnsnt model. Also, professional personnel from at least 
30 other stitee attended one or nore o J the ^ 

ferencee conducted for this project. It is possttle to conclude 
that, in a very ihort period of tine, this denonstration has 
received widespread attention and adoption. 

As discussed earlier, three types of disseninaticm 
functions were perfo*.i^d in'^luding: (1) Intra-district wrak^ops 

fw inservice tialnlng of teachers and adoption of the 
program in other classrooms of the district, (2) A®ter-^strt^. 
^^raatration for the export of progrems to other jch®®! 

and (3) regional workshops for the ““ 

adoptiM of those programs in the western Begion and Ihtion. 
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In all thr«e types of disseulnation this program vas 
eminently successful. Prom a core group of three J«»chers and 
consultants, 26 teachers were graduated through 
inservice training program for enrichment teachers. All 26 of 

JSTJlScU to 

stration functions attesting to the success of their training 
program. 

The rapid dissemination of the enrichment demonstration 

products throughout the intra-district Unes of 

Los Angeles was astoimding. All of the school distrlc^ ^ 

Los Angeles Schools system have adopted all or some ^rt ^ 

enrlchnamt programs. Further growth toward univeri^ 

this program within the classrooms of the Los Angeles City School 

District is anticipated. 

n^jeady validated^ the attendance of inter- 
district and regional personnel at 

woxkshras was phenonensl. If anything, the total euccess of 
prograa created embarrassing logistical problems since the «t*ff 
was iwliequate to handle the staggering volua. of correspondence 
and field services. 

During the third year of the project demonstration 
It was possible to conduct a number of regional woiltshops across 
county boundaries In California. Several of toes, worksh^ ^ 
toe Biw Area and in Southern California proved to be pop^ tod 
resulted In the further dissemination of program mmterlals a^ 
curriculum units to other school districts. The regional work- 
shop concept mi ght be the most efficient wans for further 
diiMminution of th®86 progrumi in th® futur®. 

Diff®rent motivoi, plants and follow-up oparationa 
form th« bail® for th® throe typ®a of demonatrational workahop 
aottinga. Theae typ®a of diaaemination function® are outlined 
and aummariaed in Table 5 « Aa the operation of th® project 
conaultant reverta from that of a teaching role in an inaewce 
twiiniag eeealon to that of a "aaleeman' in a regional workahop 
aetting^ ao the format for the workahop needa to change* 

It la ii(portant to atreaa that intisa-diatrlct work- 
ahopa are conplete aequentlal unit® of atudy for teacher training 
which reault in the development of a cadre of teachera adequate 
to the taak of becoming "demonatrator-conaultant-maetor teacher, 
in their own ri^t* Dy contract, the interdictrict and regional 
workahqpa aerve the purpoae of ''celling, merchanWelngjwd 
dlatributing" the aide, paroducta and guid elin e® developed by the 
dcmonstrmtliig district. 
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Interdlstrlct demonitratlons utumlly include personnel 
already faalllar with the program and interested in firsthand 
information about the accual "tooling up" for establishment 
program* Begional workshops, on the other hand, are more in the 
nature of promotional meetings in which the rudimentary aspects 
of the program must be explained to possible adopters* The 
appropriate followup for interdistrict demonstrations is con* 
sultation services at the host district for the actual implemen- 
tation of the enrichment program in their setting* POUowup f or 
the regional workshops usually occurs at county or regional 
levels with supervisory personnel who need to become acguauitea 
with the kinds of distribution and lecture techniques developed 
by the field consultant. The regional personnel become, in a 
8urrogitt6 fl6ld coiiiultwiti for 1#ho furthor roglouftl 
diatrtbutton, and evaluatioa of the progiem proto- 

type* 
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fblve: 
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|- 

Uns: 



Types of Dlssealnetion Functions Ferfoncd 
Imtra-Dlstrlct Woiteshf ]? 



Specific lagplenentatlon 
of teacher trainl2ag> 
currieulim construction 



Train cadre of demonstration 
teachers^ arrange period 
training session* Follow 
prescribed training outline* 
Evaluate teacher growth^ 
construct unique curriculum 
act as "feeder” source for 
advanced methods of program 
dissemination 



mter-District Demonstration 

Show working program; 
promote interest to outside 
districts 



Orientation to program 
demonstration of lesson 
discussion, critical 
analysis distribution of 
guidelines mounting of 
availtble aids 



Bsgional Workshop I 

"Sell" idea of 
enrichment programs; 
widespread utilisa- 
tion of project I 

materials and plans 

Outline regional 
plan for promotlcxi 
dissemination and 
establishment of 
regional enrichment 
programs dlstrlbuticm 
erf SAHtiftgy aids 



arsonnel: District consultants, 

resource personnel 
demonstration-teachers, 
trainees 



Field consultant 
demonstration teachers 
guests 



Field consultant 
regional supervisory 
level personnel 



Evaluation: Msasure teacher growth 

Itoasure student growth 
Equate expenditure for 
teacher training with 
classroom changes 



Ratings of demonstration 
lessons. Number of requests 
for services. Ratings of 
aids (e.g. 111ms) 



Program adaptions 
Requests for services 
aids. Ratings of 
products, Measured 
effect on curriculum 
change. Outgrowth 
of new curriculum 
applications 



Duration: 

Follow-up: 




1 Semester Workshops 1 Day demonstrations 

Repeat training programs Provide NieU services 
for new groups of teachers consult, advise 
Utilize trainees for 
export functions, demon- 
strations 

Modify program by analyzing 
feed-back 

iiO 




1 Day workshops 



Field services 
recommend required 
organization 
Modify aids, 
materials from 
feed-back 
suggestions 



GenerAl Profeisl<y»*T^ OuteonBg, The fOUoidiig eelected 
"generml pxofeseional ourtconee" vert bMe4 on evaluetlYe dle- 
cussiODs with the eupervleoxy end edaltiietxatlve etaffs of the 
Los Angeles City School District and other professional personnel 
such as district superintendents or county superintendents of 
schools. The invention, tryfiut, aodification, and eventual dis- 
tributi(m of enrichment demonstration products and prograiis has 
resulted in the following general outcomes in adopting agency 
programs and personnel: 

a. Theoretical models outlining structures for the 
higher Intellectual processes as well as sequential education^ 
objectives are used for actual curriculum construction Insteadl of 
traditional, "hit or miss”, techniques. 

b. Teacher training becomes recognized as an on-going 
obUgatlon of school districts. Inservice teacher training for 
the development of curriculum as weU as advanced teaching skiUs 
become established. 

c. Academic supervisors, resource personnel and other 
specialists are directly exploited, to a far greater extent than 
was the case before program adoption. Formal Integration of 
"educational process" with "subject matter content becomes a 
reality. 



d. The Inauguration of "current learning centers in 

the classroom" are noted. Typically, adopting teachers will 
establish such learning centers as: listening and viewing centers, 

science centers, math centers, music or fine arts centers, and 
reading areas. This outcome is linked with the concept of class- 
room xestructurlng for specialized instructional areas. 

e. The formation of Inservlce training comitttms in 
conjunction with ever-expanding cadres of graduated trainees 
xesults in an amalgamation of the traditional consultant-teacher 
roles. Mutual understandings between supervisory and teaching 
personnel become apparent. 

f . Project materials such as films and guidelines 
are widely used and stimulate a process of oimlculum development 

to ever-changing c\irriculum models and the production of 
new units of study. 

g. g haytwg and pooling of services and resources gains 
iqppx^vel by teachers. Rotational schemes for the efficient use of 
expensive msterials, in conjunction with team teaching arrangements 
results in optimal utilization of existing Inventories and. pro- 
fessional services. 
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h* Tcftchius ftud coiifluX'tft'ilJ w?® b©tlJ6r d®fiucd* 

Tta® need for •uch ipeciaUzed tatki curriculuai luting, «tpcrt 
deBonitratloQ of a technique for inventorying availab^ coMiinl ty 
zeeourcee beconee recogoiwsd. Leaden eeerge in apecl^aed rolea 
for vhlch they are reepscted and utilized, ^eae . . 

roles fit into a group pattern rather than s in g lin g the dividual 
out for undue praise; each individual teacher e3q;>resses his par- 
ticular skills and is credited accordingly. 



I. Administrators note aarkedly Increased coopetency^ 
initiative, morale and. confidence in teachers associated with this 
program. 

J. The need for permanent establishment of intra- 
district demonstration classrooms becomes apparent. The typi^ 
adopting school district designates specific classrooms for the 
perpetuation of the program. 

k. TH* utilization of theoretical models for cur- 
riculum construction serve as a basis for tbs development of 
student rating techniques. The case study of a student esploys 
more educationally oriented techniques, as opposed to purely 
psychological msasurements. For exai^ae, teachers wonder about 
the actual growth of thinking processes in their 
request rating techniques. Case study process is vieiM as 
integrated with teaching and forms the basis for overall 
evaluation, including grading, of the student. 



l. Overall, the ramifications of a sweeping program 
such as enrichment effects changes throughout the educational 
program of the district. The introduction of this program, to 
itself, acts as a stimulator of innovation and change. The in- 
service training programs open dialogue between classroom 
teachers and higher levels of personnel. This interaction 
typically culminates to the growth of mutual respect among the 
various professional disciplines as well as curriculum changes 
beyond the mere adoption of new enrichment units of study. 

m. Organization of the pregram heightens the need 

for the involvement of college training centers and 

personnel. The need for continuing toservice training of 
teachers can be provided, to part, by colleges end their 
personnel. This relationship provides me an in gful feedback for 
the colleges for substantial changes to their own teiwsher 
training currlculums. 



n« The least succeBBful aBpect of these enrlchaent 
program! is that of evaluation. Much further study of advanced 
techniques for the evaluation of qualitatively different cur- 
riculum design iB called for. Such evaluation as is attesrpted 
usually includes formal rating of student growth by teachers and 
demonstrators utilizing theoretical models such as Guilford’s 
"Structure of Intellect Model". In a sense, this kind of program 
has been evaluated on the basis of as siisple a maxim as nothing 
succeeds success." It has been assumed that the lAienomenal 
dissemination adoption of this program is proof enough to 
determine its utility, success, and dusrablllty. However, more 
formal evaluation techniques are clearly needed. 

o. Such forms of evaluation as were utilized, such 
as ratings of students, self-ratings of teachers and observation 
and criticism of operating programs by higher level personnel, 
resulted in essentially positive findings. In these enrichment 
progjrams, students do appear to grow in subject natter cosq)etency 
•Twi uge higher level mental processes. Teachers do manifest more 
specialized «icin both in their understanding of subject matter 

their use of advanced techniques and processes. Classrooms 
do become radically altered in their structtiral configuration to 
include such innovations as study centers, functional pupil 
grouping, individual pupU project assignments, specialized study 
stations and logistic use of resource personnel in instruction. 

p. l^peclflcally, the operational goals, listed in 
part A, Section 3 of this enrichment report, were substantlapy 
realized during the project duration. The "goa3.s for pupila" 
were directly measured with reference to "facility and use of 
hi^er level mental processes, and knowledge gained in prescribed 
areas of study." However, no direct measurement was made of 
"self -understanding and expression of individual talents or 
general growth in social-psychological maturity areas." However, 
the general consensus of Involved teachers and supervisors was 
that growth and self-understanding and maturity could be assumed 
and was noted in a maJori.ty of individual cases. 

The specific changes in teacher behavior which were 
promoted as a direct result of involvement in this project, have 
already been discussed. Of particular iiqportance was the change 
in role from the teacher as "recipient and duplicator" to the role 
of "initiator, constructor, and demonstrator." The "goals for the 
demonstration center" were all substantially realized as witnessed 
by the actual products produced. 



a. The ultimate success of developoient and export 

of the enrlchaent prototype vae *5^ 

Quality of the field consultant staff e While the successm 

Aspect of the program already developed 
Utilized, it ia apparent that no program of this 
fully realized or perpetuated without professional staff nemb r 
vorhing 1** deoionstrational centers on a permanent as Se 

D, Selected Discussion of Findings 

This research and development project was never ^si^d 
•to he exnerlnental in inception nor operatione The practlc^, 
iim t«»TH«l and demonatratlonal accompliahaentB of this 
Sieady heen luplemsnted. The Loa Angelee City School Mst^t 
vas a direct beneficiary and will continue to operate .and expand 
toe tiSenTprograTby utilizing the cadre of Profes.l^ 
teachers and consultants which were discovered and utUl^ 

during this demonstration tosh 

along with the curriculum materials will . * 

of Mtablishlng enrichment programs in new school dist ric t s 
through the direct dissemination of these explanatory material . 

However, certain questions remain unanswered such as: 

"Can an educational program, however well deslg^, ^pe^t ^ti ^ 
itself throuto the dissemination of materials alon^ or, Wl^ 
an eduoatlonnl program, however well 

adopted without adequate evaluation procrtures built Into it? 

There two main problems, including questions concerning dls- 
Satlon^ evaluation, wiU color the foU^ s^^ 
discussion of the findings. This dlscussito sh^ jurewr 
problem areas requiring further study and for* the basis for 
the recommendations made in the next sections 

1 , Cont^»^ed Use of Products e In order to assure 
continued promotion and dissemination of the fourteen 
twining films developed during this project, toe Acme Film ^ 
vSotope Laboratories of Hollywood, California was authorized 
to oeU single films or an entire series at a price commens^te 
with production costs. This arrangement has proven mutually 
equitable to this points 

However, it has adready been found that the films 

reqiilre furtoer editing, and standard ^4!^ 

n^ B need to be developed. Moreover, in order to effectiv ely^ 

^^e and distribute films. Acne Film *;*5®>**®^® 

Lvested a considerable amount of money 1®*® *^As of 

promotion and the production of preview and rental copies. As of 
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Januaxy> 1967, Acne Films reported an Investnsnt of o^r fifteen 
thousand dollars over and above the production costs already 
invested for the purposes of promotion and distribution. 

In order to effectively and efficiently coxrtinue the 
distribution of the vorthuhlle products developed during this 
project^ it is necessary for govemnental agencies to consider 
the investment of modest amounts of money for the further refine- 
ment of these products. Continued dissemination of products is 
further conpUcated by the comparatlTe Inflexibmty of existing 
gfy y agencies and channels. For e xa m p le^ it has already 
been found that insufficient staff and funding prevent distri- 
bution of films and filmstrips through State Department of 
Bdxication channels. No dissemination agency exists within the 
framevoxt: of this Department. Therefore^ 't’-he sets of films in 
our possession had to be housed, on an "indefinite loan" basis, 
to universities willing to assume this responsibility throufi^ 
their own audio-visual depositories. Luckily, throu^ negoti- 
ation, it was possible to find geographically feasible reposi- 
tories for the two sets of films in the possession of the State 
Department of Education. 

The main point of this discussion is that research 
and development projects cannot be guaranteed for posterity 
without prior study of the agency developing the developmental 
project. Such applications should Include firm projections for 
potential promotion, dissemination and evaluation of products 
after the termination of the actual research and development 
contract. 



2 . Continued Use of Woikshops and Consultant Services . 
As in the case of products from the project, there is no firm 
indication that prescribed dissemination services can be con- 
tinued after the termination of this project. It has been 
shown that field consultant services form an essential basis 
for the effective distribution and eventual adoption of the 
enrichimnt program prototype by other school districts. 

In California, Consultants in the Education of the 
Mentally Gifted will continue using and exploiting the products 
and prescribed services of this demonstration. A more efficient 
perpetuation of the goals of this demonstration micd^t have been 
possible with the retention of at least one Education Research 
Project Consultant for a period of time i^er the texmlnation of 
the project. To put it another way, this project contained no 
"phasing out" possibilities. The demonstrational aspects of the 
project ended drematlcally with the cessation of services by the 
Education Research Project Consultants. 

U5 



FerhapB official endoraeBBnta fro« the U. S. Office 
of Education verifying the need for specific pronotlooal and 
denottstmtional consultant services at state yd cyit y le vels 
be helpful. Ihis discussion has emphasized ^ need for 
specific deaonstiational and proeotlonal cmsultart 
servlc^o maiBBtee the continued dlsoeniaatloD, of ii^portant 
program prod.St^ Also, it has been shown that the mere p^slcal 
dlsStlon of guidelines, films, «n4other “f . 

sufficient to enable a prospective adapting jeh^ ^ 

set up a program etching the original prototype. Intervenl^ 
field consultant services are necessary to help the new district 
adjust the program prototype to its own local needs. 

3 . irhKnwitieal Models and Program Validity . Earlier 
models for the explanation of 

experimental research before being adapted 
operations. Traditionally, simple P«*f^ 
teftchlng hive “bedii faihloisable and uiaful# For exa^la> 
clasilcal Pavlovian paradigm for the eubetitutloii of a new 
atinilus for an old one to evoke the mm given reeponee ha« 

•erve/d ae a model for varioas behavioral approaches to learning. 

The used in this enrichment demonstration 

have not been suliject to exhaustive field research prior to their 
utilisation for curriculum design.. Therefore, the use of 
Guilford's "Structure of Intellect Model, for esu^le, laist b 
viewed as experimental and tentative. The use of these moM 
complex panSlgms have been Justified by our projert 
onpzagmatlc as well as utilitarian grounds. To the e^nt ttet 
teacher comprehension of the theoretical model resulted ^ tM 
developMnt of hi^er levels of curriculum content capable of 
evbking higher level mental processes, it was possible to assume 
that the model possessed diiect theoretical appllceblllty. 

However, since no systematic attempt was made to 
apply total models nor to assess total outcomes, it is not 
posable to claim program validity ***,'’“J* 
th. modrt. in its totaUty. For .xampl., in 

"etruotu*. of intellect Model it can be seen that the Dtension 
Of Operation." was focused upon at tte expanse 
"cos^Bts and products." More useful research data mi«ht have 
been derived from this project had teachers been ^j|ninM *«» 
Observe the flgural, sysiboUc, semaatle, 

In the miittel operations perf«*sd by students. More- 
over, were the mmtal products predictable by deliberately pacing 
studiMVtB throng hlerarchal mental oparatlooBt 
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U. The Eveltiatlon Gap. It has already been shown that 
such evaluation as existed in this denonstration of enrichi»nt 
based upon iwactical and operational outcoiues* To the extent 
that the use of newer theoretical nodels enable teachers to fraoe 
currlculusa whitih was demonstrably more useful in the classroca in 
terns of evoking hi^er level mental processes^ to this extent^ 
the method wp\s riiown to be "successful.” To the extent that 
teachers could be observed to nodify their own classroom methodology 
and behavior, to this extent the Inservice training programs were 
shown to be "successful” • Great reliance was placed upon the 
teacher's capability to directly observe changes in pupil behavior 
mnA to note these changes sequentially and eyatematlcally in the 
case study. Sliple comparison with prior anecdotal records 
enables an objective observer to rneke Judgments concerning student 
growth* unfortunately, the use of such practical and common 
sense" methods tend to raise more theoretical questions than they 

answer* 



For example, it has been demon s trated that the 
deliberate restructuring of curriculum to Include stimulation of 
the higher mental processes may be used with groups of students 
other than gifted. What are the absolute limits of applicability? 
Specifically, can a teacher expect divergent production from a 
normsl student? What are the cutoff points for expectancies in 
iilghcr XcvcX ncntftX opcratiioiis In dispftxnbc groups of studoiifcs? 

It is not sufficient to state that the gifted pupils participating 
in the new programs demonstrated capabilities for operating at 
divergent or evaluative levels of t hin ki n g. Perhaps they would 
have operated at these levels whether or not the program had been 
inaugurated. It is necessary to compare their higher level 
developments with develoimients in contrasting groups such as 
"able or normal" students. 

A good part of the "evaluation gap" can be traced to 
the lack of staadaidlzed tools and measurements for the assessment 
of program outcomes for the gifted. In the absence of specialized 
instruments to measure behavioral, psychological, and Intellectual 
changes in the gifted, we are called upon to rely heavily 
Instruments not constructed for this purpose. Our best possibility 
for measuring change in the gifted has baen shown to be the teacher 
himself who, in this sense of the term, becomes the actual instru- 
ment for measuring student change. 






Conceiving of the teacher himself as a measuring 
. 4 . ^sLrv to demonstrate reliability and certain 

instrument^ it is necessary ^o t.-urtun -ho arrive at similar and 

of stadent behavior and expressions? Is it 
iX-et ^taTOutory of key or insightful answers to 

Etror'^nra^^v^fsi^S: r one 

mental operation to another? 

In suBUBry. the "evaluation gap" cannot be closed 
until more basic research is eicconplished in the wa of creating 

and observational techniques. 



E. noneluslons and ascormne ndations 



»nha fftUowina conclusions or outcomes seem warranted based 

products of this project* 

1, Conclusions 

a It is possible to integrate the traditional 
of "consults^-s5eclallst" with that of 

^anrSf^tpeciX 

Mt/modlfy and disseninate new eurriculu. units. 

b. As the result of aiaalganating and Integrating 

consultant and teacher roles, it hM ^^**4^?^i^S*ed*by 
*(in( 4 A.*hional nrograms may be promoted and dissemina y 

SSl^cadres of “ 

^opting sSool district to serve 

out refined and disseminated both within the Los Anples City 
IShoofDmrt^ Sd out to several hundred other school 

districts. 



c. As a byproduct of the personnel capabilities 
unleashed, series of films, a filmstrip and a number of guide- 
lines for the util;Azation of newer theoretical models to the 
development of cwfriculum were developed and disseminated* 

These products will continue to be distributed, refined and 
evaluated by the agencies producing them* Thus, an ongoing 
practical service is now available in the form of concrete 
materials for school districts in and outside of California* 

d* Significant attitudinal and behavioral changes 
on the part of teachers have been noted as a result of incorpo- 
rating them into the process of program development* It has been 
observed by supervisors that involvement in program building 
results in increased competence, morale. Initiative, and confi- 
dence in their school district on the p^ of teachers* 

e* Adoption of an enrichment program prototype 
directly results in a thorough reassessment of the entire 
curriculum and current practices* The applicability of enrich- 
ment programs to the formation of enriched units for many types 
of studexdis other than the gifted has Iseen demonstrated* The 
inauguration of enrichment programs, therefore, represents a 
sort of educational catalyst which may be Justified on much 
wider grounds than can other program prototypes for the gifted* 

The enrichment program prototype truly represents y "universal 
program model* " 

f * Efficient and effective utilization of staff 
talents is accomplished through use of the demonstrrtion 
program design* Academic supervisors, resou*^ personnel and 
a host of other specialists become directly involved in program 
development, refinement and modification* Interdisciplinary 
roles become better understood 1^ teachers who themselves begin 
to play more crucial parts in the educational process* General 
role change is accommodated* Natural barriers to the dissemination 
of la^as and the of talents are broken down* As a direct 

result of involvement in these programs, teachers begin to 
practice team teaching, classroom reorg^zatlon and "expert 
roles" in their own right* 

g* means of direct observation of students it is 
possible to conclude that observable growth occurred in the areas 
of special subject natter content, the use of higher level mental 
processes, and the personal utilization pf individual talents 
through Involvement of students in the exirlchment program proto- 
types demonstrated* 
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h. It bae been shown that idienonenal export of these 
enrlchnent prograas resulted from the pronotlonal activities of 
the project. Bevlew of correspondence^ rating forms and other 
Information Indicates that well over QOjt of the observers at 
workshops and demonstrations directly Incorporated concrete 
program aspects Into their own educational programs. Wholesale 
adoption of this enrichment prototype was hampered only by the 
shortage of field consultant services. Ihus, It ma,y generally 
be concluded that this design of program development, demon- 
stration and distribution was eminently effective, efficient 
and utilitarian. 

2. Beco"""*^ndatlons . The following selected recommen- 
dations axe based upon the findings as well as Informal reports 
from the professional staff involved In this enrichment program. 

a. Special grants are needed, upon the initiation 
of the U. S. Office of Education, for the stimulation of further 
develcxpnent and refinement of projects ^Ich are terminated. Xt 

been shown that the films developed In this project require 
further editing and promotion. The pioneering work of the 
demonstration group included In this project should point toward 
many small, but crucial studies such as can be conducted at the 
master's or doctoral thesis level. 

b. A new role of "regional field consultant" needs 
to be considered at state and national levels. It has been 
shown that this pxx>ject ended abruptly terminating any possibility 
for follow through consultant services or for the continued 
esqport of these programs to new school district settings. 

Perhaps future projects should envision "phasing out" consultant 
services >Ailch would be maintained past the actual termination 
date of the contract Itself. 

c. It has been shown that much additional basic 
research needs to be acconpllshed In the area of applying newer 
theoretical models toward the direct construction of curriculum. 

For example, students' products need to be related. In an objective 
way, with the input of methodologies designed to alter their 
higher level mental functioning. It would be useful to assign a 
short term exploratory research grant for the expressed purpose 

of creating an inventory of the unanswered problems hampering the 
direct use of the compressed paradigms discussed in this project 
with their usefulness for practical curriculum construction and 
evaluation tasks. 
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d« Instruinentatlon for the direct BeaeureHent of 
behavioral^ psychological aztd Intellectual changes aaong the 
gifted are virtually non-existent. Basic research followed by 
the developiwnt of experimental tools for these purposes Is 
clearly Inilcated. Current dubious practices which merely state 
observed growth In, for example, student achievement can usually 
be demcmstrated to be statistically meaningless. Experimental 
use of higher level Instruments at lower levels of schooling 
nl^t be explored. What Is probably needed Is the Invention and 
tryout of Instruments which contain extreme ranges of performance. 
While awaiting standardized Instruments for the measurement of 
changes In gifted students. It has already been recoomended that 
more objective techniques be sou^pit for teachers acting as raters. 

e. Since enrichment programs have been shown to 
Influence changes In the entire curriculum. It Is necessary to 
consider selected Inventories, blbllogmiAiles and lists of 
materials tools for use by classroom teachers In the develop- 
ment of Imaginative enrichment units. At the first writing, the 
handbook for this program contained bibliographies which were 
longer than the text Itself. It was not possible to utilize the 
wealth of materials, bocks and equipment uncovered for use In 
these enrichment units. It might be useful for the State or 
Federal agency to deliberately sponsor extensive Inventories of 
available tools, materials. Instruments and miscellaneous 
practical Items needed by teachers attengtlng to construct unique 
enrichment units for their classroom. 
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II. Acceleration Demonstration! Individual Placement Project 



A. Explanation and Background 



The inaividual placement project for the actaleratlon 
of children from the second to the fourth grade utilising J 

•...ion, and for accel*r.tlng chll^n 

to the eeventh grade eubetituting a a^r 

fvf +Vi« sixth ffrade was first described for California in ^9^2# 

ThlB method off acceleration waa developed independently 

Se yorh off Bi^ and SLaJS; 

At the time thin program was inclnded in the CoopeMtive teaearc 

FropoBal, it waa already eatabliah^ in aa»*«l achool diatric a 

California one year or more. (26, 32, 49; 



A separate project entitled, "Individual Plac^nt 
Prolect for Academically Talented Pupils in the KLesientary Schools, 
^a^:SLt?ed Sy the cSifornia State^rt^g off mca^^o 
the Coi«lBBioner off Bducation on Anguat 15, 19o2- Prt^OMl 

allowed for a more ambitioua experimental design Inclndlng the 
:ie^coSr^groupa. Portiona off the orig^l 
ment project proposal are included in Appendix I of this report 
since it ^was used as the recommended outline for program setup 

and evaluation. 



A publication entitled, Accelerat ion Programa f ot 
intellectually Gifted Students, wiU become availab^ 

^Sfo^a State Department of Bducation. Ihis publication will 
tooSl^' ^rizrresearch which precede the o*' 
^nStive procedures for the 

placement acceleration program, report results f^ the ttentm 

crtion, placement, and counseUng of gifted pi^ila ^ ^ 

of accelei-ation program, summarise the c^loulums 

the apeciJil summer school sessions, hi^li^t 

case studies of students with varying degrees of roccesa an^ 

failure in the program, evaluate the overall impact of these 

programs, and make reconmendations for future programs. 



This report will review administrative plras for 
this type of acceleration program, outtine 
ffor the establlahment and evaluation 
review special problems and summarize the 

school dlatricta contemplating establishment of this acceleration 
program in the future. 
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1 . of the Llteygtiire on Acceleration . A thorough 

rovlov of the lltoraturc 1 b contBlnod in Chftptcr Xs HBsoarch 
Which Preceded the Project” of Acceleration Prograne for Intell^ - 
tually Gifted Stulents . A large body of research spanniiag forty 
years seens to warrant the following generalizations; 

a. Most programs of acceleration^ except simple grade 
skipping^ may considered safe technlq,ues when buttressed with 
well-planned program designs and followed through with Individual 
attention In the form of tutoring or counseling for accelerates# (52) 

b. Acceleration programs should not be viewed as ends 
In themselves. Long-term goals such as early entrance to college 
with subseon^D*^ Increased probability of attaining higher level 
degrees should motivate the student and teacher rather than mere 
competitive drives. (45) 

c. More pupils could be lncl\ 2 ded In acceleration 
type programs* Estimates range from two to ten percent of the 
pupil population with the typical researcher Indicating a probable 
potential enrollment of 5 percent la acceleration programs. (31, 37) 

d. Xhe accelerate can be expected to equal or excel 
his grr*" ! placement peers^ his mental age peers^ and his unaccel- 
erated r ronological and mental age peers in achievement. (32, 37> 52) 

e. Most findings Indicate an unwlllltgness on the 
part of educators to recommend more than two years of acceleration 
prior to college. (8, 16, 26, 30, 31> 32, 37> 45, 52) 

f. The form of acceleration in which special summer 
sch(/Ol sessions substitute for the third and/or the sixth grade, 
has been well established and studied through prior research. 

Extensive evaluation has indicated this practice to be an efficient 
and effective fom of acceleration since it does not skip signifi- 
cant units of work and allows for smooth transition between grade 
levels. (26, 32, 49) 

g. Reicent work with acceleration type programs reject 
the view that they are monolithic program prototypes. Acceleration 
type programs must be amalgamated with other programs such as 
follow-up enrichment and tutoring services in the advanced grades, 
periodic counseling for pupils and parents, and opportunity for 
advanced placement at the high school and college levels also. (45) 



h. Different proportions of girls and boys tend to be 
screened and placed in acceleration type programs. Peiiiaps due to 
teacher bias> more girls than boys arts consistently chosen for this 

type of program. (26, 37) 

2, General Outline of Individual Placement Prggr^ . ®ie 
main ml8sions"'f5F''iu5eniemS58twitiQtt''dl8trictcenter8v^®®^®®* 
IMlfled and RsTenswood Elementary School Districts) included the 

folloirlng: 

a. Select, train, and utilize effective professional 
staff members for the acceleration type program. 

b. Adapt, revise, produce, and assess written guide- 
lines for this type of program. Describe administrative procedure 
for program setup, and design methodologies for program and pupil 
evaluation. 



c. Construct, validate through actual use of pupils, 
and demonstrate screening procedures, case study techniques, and 
forms. (48) 



d. Develop appropriate curriculum patterns for the 
substitute third grade summer session. Prescribe supplemental 
curriculum for accelerating learning processes In first and second 
as well as fourth grades. 

e. Develop evaluation techniques for assessing the 
overall worth of this acceleration program. 

f . Physically demonstrate the summer school program 
to invited outside school personnel, disseminate guidelines and 
other materials to these visiting personnel, and share professiOMl 
consultants with the new school districts for the efficient export 
and adoption of this program in other school districts. 

Ten school districts in California practiced this 
kind of acceleration during the duration of the project. All 
varied the program design In significant ways. However, it is 
possible to describe a general outline for the individual place- 
ment program as follows: 



a. Administrative preparation, at leant one year 

before the first sunmer session, includes: distribiition of program 

guidelines, initial screening of potential pupil accelerates, 
development of unifonDi methods of record keeping, use of case study 
forms and techniques, development of local forms such as parent 
approval forms, and the description and tryout of varying staff roles 
for the Implementation of the acceleration program. 

b. Modified educational activities in kindergarten 
through grade two are encouraged. Teachers systematically observe 
potentially talented students and provide them with individual 
advanced work. 



c. Screening and identification of pupils prior to 
the substitute third grade summer program occurs. Academic 
evaluations Include the collection of teacher opinions and objective 
ratings. Also, teachers supply valuable data about pupils* 
Interests, attitudes, adjustment problems, maturity levels and 
specialized talents. Parental evaluations of their children are 
collected. A certification coinmlttee collects developmental, 
familial and social data. Thorough psychological evaluation 
ordinarily occurs in the middle of the second grade. Pupils* 
achievement levels, mental abilities, interest preferences, social 
maturity levels and personality functioning, are assessed 

school psychologists and reported to a certification committee 
which detexmJ.nes the type of future placement for the child. 

d. A six-week full-time sumaer school program substi- 

tutes for the third grade. Baiphaols is placed upon skills develop- 
ment, however, enrichment activities in science, social science and 
the fine arts are ordinarily provided. Students constitute "^o 
distinct groups including: (l) probable accelerates, and (2) for 

enrichment only." 

e. Modification of the curriculum for grades four and 
five is minimal. The program focuses upon enlightening the atti- 
tudes of teachers toward the comparatively younger pupil. Consulta- 
tion services are made available to the teacher, the parents of 
accelerates and the accelerates themselves. Bnrichment activities 
are encouraged dtsrlng and after school hours. Artificial limita- 
tions upon further acceleration of content are discouraged. 

% 

f . Continuing counseling services and periodic re- 
evaluation of student achievement are implemented. Particular 
attention is paid to the possible need for another year of 
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acceleratim fron nfth to seventh grate. “^^.Jli****"*’ 

atibstltuting for grade six, are arranged and Inclnde special 

projects for etudents. 

ffe At the Jumior school levels special adjustaent 
programs are advocated. Continuing 

basir is encouraged. Ihe carrying out of longitudinal studios on all 
accelerates is enqphaslzed# 

3. Objectives. ®ie two nain paarposes for integrating 
demonstration of this type of acceleration within the . 

California Project Thlent included: (l) the collection of a bo^ of 

data to demonstrate that this type of acceleration is 
simple and adaptable to most types of school districts and (2) to 
add to the already substantial body of research on acceleration 
indicating that this type of acceleration promotes pupil 
and achievement without causing undestoble side effects. 
our objectives were both practical and experimental. (26, Appendix i; 

The practical objectives of this demonstration have 
been largely realized. Multiple guidelines and ciwic^um designs 
have bewa produced, distributed and adopted by school distric^ 
other than the demonstration centers of Pasadena and Itevenswood. 
Certain specialized "export consultant services have been 
utilized resulting in measurable attitudinal change on the part 

Various forms for case studies of pupils and evaluation of program 
have been developed. (^) 

Uhllhe other program prototypes, it is impossible to 

dissociate the original experimental design from a 
acceleration program. Every prospective accelerate requires a 
case study in depth accoB5>anied by si»ecial provisions for 
evaluation, placement and foUowup. Moreover, every sch^l 
district adopting this program must repeat its experimental assets. 
For example, groups of accelerates should be compared with indigenous 

In order to ascertain whether or not ^e 
teS^ te effective for a particular school district. Jtoe 
Ix^rimental objectives of this program lncl^«ae TOlitotion of toe 
a^leratlon design in every adopting school district. (32, 3 ) 



Also, individual pupil assessment and overall program 
evaluation are inseparable. The effectiveness of a 
ation program is dependent upon continuing demonstration of 
psychological and academic growth of accelerates. Therefore, the 



Identification and case study of iiuplls becomes more ^ 
preliminary In acceleration programs. Ihe case study becous 
foundation for orarall evaluation of the effectlwness of «ie pro- 
graiBe DevelopiBant of «xt^nslve case study procedures, becoM strategic 
concerns anl objectives for acceleration programs. (45, 48) 



B. Methods: Program Design and Case Study 

Among the districts practicing individual placement 
there were found wide variations in program design. This finding 
seemed *bo confirm the conclusion that this program could be ^dap 
to different types of school districts and varying pupil pop^tlons. 
However, all of the affiliated districts agreed upon ^e need for a 
summer school session to substitute for the third grade. 

1 . Alternate Sequential Outlalnes for Individ ual Placement. 
Three patterns of program design emerged with sblfUng emihasis 
frcmi enrichment to pure acceleration purposes. Certain districts 
(e.ge, Ravenswood) emphasized the use of the sunnier school for 
enrichment opportunities and experiences not afforded during the 
regular school year; actual pupil acceleration came to be a secondary 
purpose for the summer school and determined during the actual summer 

school session. 



Other districts (e.g., Pasadena) emerged with a develop 
mental pattern equally emphasizing enrichment 

sunner school with acceleration program components built into the 
second grade as well as the substitute third grade summer school. 

Still other districts tended to view the substitute 
third grade summer school as a more or less "puare” opportunity for 
the acceleration of the pupils. Ihls latter alternative appear^ 
in districts in which pupils we:re drawn from a wide geo^phlcal 
area. Such pupils tended to be motivated by the competitive expec- 
tations of advanced fousrth grade work. 



Ftew school districts practiced actual acceleration 
at the sixth grade level. It became apparent that recent research, 
particularly that centering tpon early entrance to school, 
^phaslzed the need for acceleration at lower grade levels. More- 
over, the problems of social adjustment tended to mitigate against 
acceleration at the hlc^er grade level. 
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Of course* the three approaches to acceleration throu^ 
Individual placement represent points on a continrum rather 
three entiroJy dieorete programs. Some enrlehment ^^ l a 
"nure" soHer school acceleration program. . 

.i^slSiSTraxylag amounts of "acceleration" or "enrlchnent In «ie 

suDmer school* 

•these resultant variations of the individual placerent 
nrogran. seemed to he related to philosophical concer ns. TOe enrlch- 
l^umier school concept flourished In dirtrlcts 
heterogeneous classroom grouping. Such districts haw «q«rl*nced 
higher than average amounts of contiwersjr concernjag pupil 
^Siplag, special benefits, or the ethical necessity for special 

programs* 

The "purer" acceleration prototype tended to be adopted 
Iw districts which practiced strict grouping of ® ^ 

^ratlvely high distribution of able “*^”*L^^“*** ^ “ 
cosnanlty more tolerant of highly specialised programs. 



Ihe amalgamated program protolgrpe, shlch pro^ to be 
the most nooular. tended to be favored by larger urban school 
districts idilch have evolved a more eclectic educational jhllosoi^y. 
i^^s aw ^lally associated with "cluster grouping" In tte 

regular classroom as opposed to stilrt 
districts o-vve staffs with widely varied outlooks aM 
cultivate irore tolerant, open-minded attitudes toward any n 
program proposition. 



%ible 2-1 represents the basic outlines for the three 
alternate sequential patterns for Individual pupil placement as 
practiced during the duration of this project. 
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Tel)le 2-1 



Grade 

K 

1 



2 

(3) 

(Sunmier 

School) 

k 



5 



Overvlevr; 



Alternate Sequential Patterns for I ndiv idual Pupil 
Identification, Placement and Programing 



Enrj!.chment 



Enrichment With 
Acceleration 



Acceleration 



Individual pupil assign- 
ments encouraged. 

"Child study" by teachers 
advocated. 



Screening begins. 
"Case study by psy- 
chologists In co- 
operation with 
teacher" advocated. 



Screening begins, 
"Case study" more 
clinical 



Enrichment in all subjects. 
CurrlciiLum development 
commlt'oees organized. 



Tentative accelerates Advanced work 
noted. 

Advanced work encouraged 
Enrichment for all. 

Extensive Inservlce for 
teachers. 



Screeiiilng for summer school. Accelerates chosen. Advanced wozk. 

General enrichment for all. Advanced work assigned. 

Enrichment correlated 
for all groups of pupils. 



Ideztsification of Accelerates Mixed group in summer 
Enrichment in social studies, school Includes; 
science for group "en 3 ?ichment only, 

Advenced work for accelerates possible accelerate, 

and probable accelerate" 
Advanced work or enrich- 
ment as indicated. 



Grade level 
achievement 
emphasized 
Skills areas 
assessed 



Counseling, tutoring 
emphasized 
Enrichment continues 



Pinal grade level assign- Advanced work 
ments made with posslbl- Counseling 
llty for change later. Followup studies 
Enrichment re-emphasized 
Counseling, tutoring 
available. 



Enrichment continues. 



Continual reassessment 
of pupil placement. 

New opportunity for 
individual placement, to 
grade ?. 

Yearly summer school 
opportunities 



Advanced work 
Another formal 
opportunity for 
acceleration 



Best synthesized develop- Program achievement 

oriented 



General enrichment for all. 
Incidental individual 
advanced placement. 
Emphasis on general cur- 
riculum upgrading during 
regular school year. 
Hagular teacher, cur- 
riculum consultants are 
focal points of the 
program. 



mental program. 

Equal emphases upon: 
pupil study, regular 
grade curriculum 
upgrading and special 
curriculum for summer 
school. 

Differential diagnosis 
of pupils required. 



Simplest plan for 
Interdistrict summer 
school 

Summer school viewed 
as "third grade 
substitute" 

More homogenous 
pupil population 






While all of these program variations eaq^sized the 

mdlviatial Btuay of papilB, they varied Mcordlng ^ 
soureeB of data about pupil behavior. Rrograms with iiore of an 
’’enrichment" emphasis, utilized the teacher more fully for 
developing case study materials. 

The "purer” acceleration programs tended to utilize 
school psychologists in a more dominant role. &ch 
tended to incorporate more psychometric, projective and 
behavioral Information based upon objective observation of Idie 
pupil by outside professional personnel. 

Thou^ terminology varies, all program variations 
inclided some sort of differential pupil diagnosis. In 
"potential" and "probable" accelerates were 
ratings before attendance at summer school. 
the program for enrichment purposes only were also 
Sei? %^s. As might be expected, most problems occurr^ with 
the students classified as "probable or possible^accelerates. 

Hence, such a classification tended to be toopp^ and puplle,, 
were classified as either "enrichment only or accelerates. 

Special attention should be paid by prospective 
adopters of this acceleration program to the needs for 
staff inservice training. The extent a^ 
training would depend, of course, up^ the 

design decided upon. Ihwe summer school acceleration programs 
reouire a minimum of Inservice training except for the spectol 
^^^r school teacher ai^ the school psychologist 
the followup of students. Amalgamated enrichment acceleMtion 
sumaer school programs require maximal staff 

at all levels since development of the program has plications 
for the entire school cuirriculum and grade articulation. 

Following is an outline of the six hinds of inservice 
training observed in districts practicing individual plscement: 

a. Orientation meetings 

. for entire school staff 



. discussion of acceleration from educational, 
philosophical, social and personal points of 
view 
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. ansveriAg questions 

. assesslQg prejudice for this type af program 

• may Include actual formal debate of ethical 
Issues 

• usually held at beginning and end of year vlth 
opportunity for seminars 

b. Inservice training for special sumner schohl teacher 

. needs released time for preparation of special 
currlculiim and follow-through to fourth grade 
teacher 

. counseling experience helpful 

. familiarity with modem testing techniques 
imperative 

• more rigorous knowledge of and experience of 
child study required 

. knowledgeability of and comfort with self- 
evaluation and other teacher evaluation 
techniques useful 

c, Charrlculum development meetings 

• usually monthly or bimonthly for teachers 
in K-2 and grades 4-5 

. standards for advanced work must be developed 

. school grading standards continually 
reassessed and standardized 

. correlation of units of enrichment with 
advanced work needed 

• smooth sequential articulation of grade level 
work from teacher to teacher usually leads to 
modified team teaching episodes 

6l 
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d • General Inserylce •training 






• all staff familiarized with child study forms ^ 
rating techniques, criteria for advanced work 

• grading and "advanced staining criteria 
developed, enforced and revised where indicated 

• pooling of experiential, academic and psychometric 
data and oibservations encouraged 

. leading to more uniform standards from classroom 
to classroom and the availability of local norms 

e. Intensive special training in child study 

• necessary for second, third and fourth grade 
teachers 

. objective observation and rating of actual 
behavior is advocated 

. teachers encouraged to invent, modify and use 
indigenous forms, reliability of behavioral 
ratings required 

. multiple observation of pupil behavior advocated 



f. Consultation time 

. available for all teachers, parents and pupils 
with school psychologist 



• availability of experienced curriculum designers 
for consultation also provided 



2, Tjfo Case Study Approaches * An outline with accompanying 
forms for ilie identification ar i case” study of mentally gifted ^lls 
was developed by the Project feient staff during 1963. An abridged 
version of this case study form constitutes Appendix II • !mis case 
study outline was developed for the screening, Identlflfeatlon, place- 
ment and follows of pupils selected as PO^ntlal accelerates. 
However, the general usefulness of these foims led to their adoption 
by the other program areas. Virtually all of the case study foms 
were used, with appr^riate local modifications, for the screening 
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and selection at potential accelerates. In general, a much sh^ei^sl 
version of this case stucly was used In the enrichment and special 
class progrsim protortypes. 

As these case study faras were utilized in school 
districts with disparate philosophies, two distinct appr^^es to 
the case study and selection of accelerates resulted. While 
sinwle itorases do not convey the difference between these tw> 
aSc^ perhaps the terms "anecdotal" versus "objective" case 
st^ approaches could be used to describe the divergent approaches 
used by piapil personnel services workers in differ^t school 
districts. Stuay of Appendix II reveals that the Project staff 
advocated a case study approach midway b<jtween the subjective and 
objective alternatives. While thorou^ anecdotal notes vere 
welcomed, teachers were encouraged to objectify their ^ 

pupils through the use of local norms. Pupil coraparlsonis Included 
as much objective psychometric and sociometric data as possible. 



nibble 2-2 represents an attempt to summarize some of 
the contrasts noted between the anecdotal and objective case study 
approaches. 



TABLE 2-2 

Some Observed Contrasts between "Anecdotal" and "Objective 

Case Study Approaches 

Anecdotal Ctoisctl^ 

Personal data hlgdill^ted Group data comparisons made 

Subjective interpretations welcomed Subjective judg^nent discouraged 

StaxMdards vary Standards firm 

Accelerates vary In quality Uniform quality of accelerates 

Diminished predictability for success Predlcabllity demanded 

Teacher ratings given priority Test data, psychometric data given priority 

Adjust program to pupil Adjust pupil to progxam 

Individual accommodation soucdib Program efficiency sou^h 
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Anecdotal 



Objective 



Expensive of professional time Efficient, "scientific 



Unique procedures tolerated Uhiforml requir d 

Reliance on Judgment Reliance on prescribed standards 



The anecdotal case study approach necessitated considerable 
Inservice training in child study for teachers. Variability among 
pupil characteristics was inclined to be better tolerated or excused 
depending upon the interpretation. Such criteria as good reade^ writes 
well or well accepted by his peers" tended to sway Judgment toward 
acceleration rather than high scores on intelligence “tests, a^ieve- 
ment tests or unusual maturational characteristics. Anecdotal 
records tended to become voluminous. Would future teachers read 
and Interpret such a store of untabluated infonnation? 



The anecdotal case study approach landed itself te more 
freedom for teacher expression and resulted in more qualitative 
descriptions of pupil behavior and personality function!^. 

However* these interpretations could be contradictory and framed in 
InteraiBcipllnaiy terminology. Also, Ineccurate descrlptlcM of 
piqpll 'betaavlax' or projected teacher hlaa could becoaie part of an 
unchallenged record. 



Since tee anecdotal approach depended upon more 
teacher contact with, the pupil, it was possible to d^lgn more 
indlvldtial pupil projects. The anecdotal approach, when 
coordinated by professional personnel with training in tee 
techniques of observation, resulted in more integration of the 
teaching, counseling and pupil assessment components of the 
ed\2cational process. 



By contrast, the objective case study approach 
tended to place more relieuice upon the Judgments of psychologists 
whose Judgments, in turn, were highly mvored by psyteometric 
data. This approach tended to be more authoritarian and led to 
exaggerated "black and white" decisions concerning accele»tlon. 
Also tee counseling, teaching and psychological roles tended to 
remain autonomous. 



3. Patterns of Curriculum Construction . It has been 
shown that the districts practicing individual placement used 
different alternative sequential patterns for pupil selecti» and 
progranning. Districts emphasizing general enrichment tended to 
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add cjualltatively different xmits of work In all subject natter 
areas fron kindergarten thxou^ grade six* In the enrichment type 
of program, the special third and sixth grade suuner school sessions 
were articulated with the general scheme of enrichment practiced ^ 
the district throughout the K-6 sequence* Btaphasis was not placed 
upon advanced work per se^ 

Districts attempting to amalgamate the concept of ^ 
"enrichment” with that of "acceleration" tended to construct summer 
sessions for the third axxl sixth grades which mi^t he viewed as 
separate gra^ e level experiences. They tended to utilize theoretical 
models for their curriculum construction. Progaram content tended 
to he subordinated to the theoretical goals toward which students 
were being developed. In these programs, higher level mental 
processes such as thinking or problem solving became primary goals. 
Specific subject matter content came to be viewed as the toe . 
through which the student could develop these higher level cognitive 

^capabilities. 



Districts practicing "a pure acceleration summer 
school" tended to de-emphasize* theoretical models for curriculum 
constructicsn and focus upon tlie attainment of specific standards 
or the proven acquisition of given units of advanced work. Hence, 
academic standards tended to loom n»re prominently in the pure 
acceleration programs. 

Of course, a given district’s stress upon enrichment 
or advanced work during the siammer school session, depended upon its 
overall philosophy of education. Perhaps it is noteworthy that 
even districts with philosophies of education essentially hostile 
to the concept of acceleration, were still able to practice 
"individual placement" in the context of an enrichment oriented 
summer school. ESven in these enrichment oriented situations, the 
professional staff still needed to consider overall practical or 
operational goals for the pupil to be accelerated. Some of the 
operational goals agreed upon by all districts practicing advanced 
placement Included the following: 

a. Positive professional attitudes toward acceleration 
must be encouraged in all teachers. 

b. Curriculum sequences shouM be arranged for smooth 
and logical transition among grade levels. Teachers receiving 
accelerates must be oriented to preceding work and articulate their 
efforts with succeeding teachers. 
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requirements 

Intervleips. 

tolerated. 



c. Minimal pupil proficiency in basic subject natter 
must be verified throui^i tests, examinations and 
The acceleration of unprepared pupils cannot be 



d. The curriculum should contain all aspects of the 
content normally covered in the accelerated grades. This work nay 
be condensed by a focus upon capability to perform as opposed to 
extended units of work. 

e. The student's abilities to perform (e.g., solve new 
problems, write legibly, express himself coherently) are considered 
to have hljjh priority. Student performance is viewed as primary 
evidence of program success. 

f . Social, emotional and psychological adaptability 
to more sophisticated surroundings must be assessed In addition 
to academic progress . Orientations and counseling units need to be 
considered as pert of an accelerate *s program. 



g. Acceleration type programs are generally inadvis- 
able for pupils possessing radically different attit\jdes, insecur- 
ities, or tendencies toward autonomous creative behavior. 

h. Accelerates, even when placed in advanced grades, 
should be expected to require still higher grade level assignments. 

The school districts which have established programs in 
individual placement have been typified as (l) enrichment oriented, 
(2) enrichment with acceleration oriented, and (3) pure acceleration 
oriented. Bach district evolved a unique curriculum sequence for 
the summer school in keeping with its unique philosoophy . However, 
it is useful to contrast the educational goals of districts empha- 
sizing enrichment with those of districts emphasizing a pia^r form 
of acceleration. 



Tbble 2-3 attempts to form the basis for tmderstanding 
the approaches to curriculum construction followed by districts 
motivated by goals of "pupil enrichment" as contrasted with those 
districts aiming towai^ "pupil advancement. " The educational goals 
of pupils, teachers and administrators confined in Table 2-3 migtht 
be viewed as extreme ends of contjnua. For example, "teacher inter- 
action" versus "individual teacher control" may be viewed as two 
diverse approaches to the teaching act. It is doubtful that any of 
the districts studied practiced an absolute form of team teaching 
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or Isolated Individual classrootn autocracy. However, the districts 
stressing overall curriculum enrichment advocated and supported co- 
operative teacher endeavors whereas the districts practicing acce^ 
eration in the sunBier school tended to maintain more autonowjus and 
authoritarian grade level classroom controls. 



Tabl* 2.3 

Diffatlns Bductional Goals of Biatriota Bnphaaialiig Bnrlctaaiit 

Or Acccileratlon in Siubi**’ School 



Enrichment 

Punlle: ^ ^ . 

Development of higher level mental 

sroceaaea 

Univeraal aubject matter exposure. 

Summer curriculum heavy in "social 
studies $ literature". 

Socio-psycho logical needs of students 
deemed most inq)ortant. 

"Creative self -direction* nurtured 

in pupil. 

Advanced uork incidental to 
"total grov^h". 

Teachers: 

Utilize theoretical models for 
curriculum construction. 

Counsel pupils toward **maturlty, 
ereatlvity» self-eiq»rc8olon". 
Conscious of **hlgher goals of 
educational leaders**. 

Teacher **lnteractlon** (e.g., **team- 
teachlng**) suggested. 



Acceleration 

Pupils: 

Mastery of advanced content. 

Subject matter in **8kllls** given 
priority. 

Sumner work in arithmetic, reading, 
writing. 

Academic achievement deemed 
Important. 

*^cholarliness, study habits, 
self-discipline". 

Advancement viewed as end in 

Itself. 

Teachers i 

Serial accomplishment of advanced 
units of work. 

Counsel pupils toward discipline, 
achievement, work habits. 

Responsive to parental demands 
for achievement. 

Individual teacher control suggested. 



Ad ministratorsj. 

District-wide program articulation 
coordination stressed. 

**(Ril Id-centered** image sought for 



» 



school. 

Testing programs relegated to minor 



status. . 

Public relations stress * innovation, 

progression**. 

Contests, comparisons, competition 
discouraged. 



Administrators : 

Grade level identity sharp. 

Academic standards, uniform grading. 

Tests equated with evaluation of 
school. 

**Tradltlonal" image cultivated. 

Student awards, achievement 
advertised. 



Overview: 

"Total pupil growth** nurtured; 
process of education considered more 
Important than content; quality over 
quantity; cooperative efforts en- 
couraged; evaluation difficult, tends 
to be rationalized as a **future 
concern**; although **llberal** at first 
glance, conformity with stereotyped 
attitudes as "innovation, cooperation 
demanded 



Overview: 

Pupil advancement through com- 
petitive processes encouraged; 
concrete evidence of pupil 
progress desianded; standards 
maintained strictly; programs 
closer to public expectation; 
subject matter central concern. 



Part I of Append^jc III atmuiapizes instructions given^^ 
to school districts in 1962 uaich emitoisized a more or less "pure” 
foim of acceleration in the e naoer school. Part 2 of Appendix III 
outlines the curriculum for a pilot suomer school session held in 
conjunction with a teacher workshop. While maintaining many of the 
recommendations for achievement, it builds in enrichment units, 
particularly in social science 'ind science, placing this program In 
the category of ^enrichment with acceleration possibility. Again, 
it must be stressed that aU ten districts practicing advanced 
placement utilized a unique curriculum. 

In brief, districts practicing pure accelemtion 
structured the summer school day into appropriate subject matter 
offerings, stressed advanced skills, proficiency in reading, writing, 
arithmetical and methodological skills, utilized considerable aca* 
demic and psychometric evaluation devices, prescribed Indlvldiial 
pupil work in subject matter or skills areas deemed to be compara- 
i;i,vely veak, and counseled pupils out of the program when they did 
not match prescribed standards. 

By contrast, summer schools devoted to enrichment with 
incidental acceleration possibilities, built subject matter content 
in the social sciences and sciences particularly, prescribed advanced 
work only at the expressed request of the pupil, encouraged 
IndividuBl pupil projects, viewed program and pupil evaluation as 
a secondary task, counseled pupils to remain in the summer school 
program even when prospects for acceleration were nil, and attempted 
to cause pupils to utilize higher level cognitive processes and 
scientific methodologies. 

4. Evaluation Designs. The concept of acceleration called 
"individual placement" contains a built-in assumption that periodic 
and systematic evaluation of accelerates will occur. Thorou^ 
individual evaluation of every potential accelerate precedes his 
Involvement in an actual summer school acceleration program. During 
the summer school session, additional testing azidteacher zatlngs 
fom the evaluative basis for his acceleration to the next grade. 
Periodic followup, in the form of planned counseling interviews, 
followup achievement testing, and, where indicated, individual re- 
evaluation, continue the unbroken sequence of individual student 
evaluation. The pooling of these data foims the basis for an 
evaluation of the overall success of an acceleration program. 

Clearly, progressive achievement beyond peer grade placement expec- 
tation coiipled with good adjustment to the higher grade level con- 
stitute the basic evidences for the success of the acceleration 
program. (Appendix I, 26, 32, 49} 
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No other program prototype offers more straij^tforward 
evidence for program success. In fact. Indices of program access 
are sometimes overlooked because of their basicaiay practical nature. 
A pupil who succeeds in competing well with older grade level peers 
as witnessed by his high gpcades and generally high morale, P**^^*® . 
primary "proof” of the success of the acceleration program. v 52 , Ckf; 



On the other hand, obsessive concern with overly detailed 
BttiaieB «f pupils my lead to anxiety, apprehensloo and self-douibt 
on the part of pupils, parents and teaehers. Information ahouU ha 
collected to ansver fairly clrcumaerlbad questions. For example, 
the main concern of an acceleration program Is to place the atment, 
at a higher academic level. Ihe Initial screening and evaluation of 
pupils, therefore, should stress the capability of the student to 
meet minimum requirements in every specific# Bsch acceleraw 
represents an individualistic configuration of p^chological, social 
and academic potentialities. Skilled psychologists must laeiP ■»<> 
determine the extent to ^ich minor deficits are more than ^ 

clear-cut conpensatosy assets on the part of the pupil# (45, 



Thus, virtually all evaluations of acceleration programs 
were based upon indices of pupil success in advanced grades. 

Biorou^ foUowup of Individual pupils can demonstrate general as 
well as specific areas of strengths, and weaknesses. Fooling of 
these data from individual pupils reveals trends in cusrricular 
strengths and w«'aknesses lAilch may be appropriately modified or 
remedied. Tor example, one participating school district discovered 
significantly lower scoring on arithmetic achievement. This 
revelation had to be Interpreted in the llcd^t of other areas of 
academic achievement which scored, predictably , above criterion 
groups. Ibis infoonnation coupled with an analysis of first, second 
and third grade arithmetic curriculum enabled the district to revise 
their arithmetic program in such a way as to compensate for this 
deficit in the following year. Since the design for evalTiation is 
an integral part of the individual placement program, teachers 
constantly review both individual and collective data on accelerates 
in order to determine the feasibility for acceleration in the first 
instance and the need for supplemental work in the second instance. 

^stematic use of screening, rating and followup forms 
is essential for the success of this program. Therefore, it is 
8*troDsly i^cooBiftDifid *th£ct a parson wilih paychologlcal and rasaarcn 
background coordinate the sequences of: placement, foUow-w inter- 

views, teacher parent conferences# (Appendix II, 4o} 
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In general^ the school psychologist Is responsible for 
collecting seven type? of data Including: 

a. Academic grades and ratings 

b* 'Qeneral achievement scores from standardized tests 

c* General Intelligence scores tram standardized 
mental ability tests 

d. Indications of student Interests from tests^ 
Interviews and teacher ratings 

e. Personality assessmen’^-i utilizing psychological 
Interviews^ projectlvt technl<iues and profes- 
sional ratings 

f . Estimates of social maturity from teacher and 
parent ratings and soclometrlc techniques 

g. Indications of satisfaction from teacher^ 
parent and pupil rating forms 

The timetable for the collection of these data may be 
flexible. However, it is assumed *^t a basic case study prior to 
actual, third grade acceleration would Include measurements froa all 
seven -^pes of data listed. (Appendix I, 26, ^5, 48) 

The evaluation process. In addition to its benefits for 
pupils and total district programs, may also be Justified on the 
basis of its contributions to general professional growth. As the 
rating forms are checked for content and reliability, teachers learn 
aboi' • tiie construction of norms, the meaning of "validity and 
itillabl^ity" and the general nature of measurement. As titfehers 
use rating forms, psychometric scores and psychologists* reports 
for accelerates, they begin to realize the usefulness of these 
devicjs for general understanding of all pupils. 

^ne preceding statements notwithstanding, the impression 
should not be left that total evaluation of this program is dependent 
upon individual and pooled data describing pupils. Administrative 
ratings, teacher ratings, subjective evaluations and other sorts of 
evaluation are necessary. To insure more feedback for the general 
evaluation of tools of measurement, curriculum, classroom rappo^, . 
ami general program deslgn> cortmunicatioii .among teachers, parents acn 

pupils Is essential. 
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Table 2-4 llluBtrates the generslized scheae of pupil 
evalmticn i)5>on ^rtiich moBt program evaluation was based. Table 2-4 
traces the minlmsl procedures used In grades K-o as veil as indlcattng 
the nieasmres^ coaparisons and expected results looked for. 

Iteny of the measurements listed in the second column of 
Table 2-4 will be found in Appendix II. It is assumed that these 
measures are administered by appropriate personnel, ^r example, 
loidlvldml. tests would be administered and interpreted by appropriate 
psychological personnel. It is further assumed that periodic meetings 
of teachers and guidance personnel accompany all of the procedural 
administrations of tests, rating fornm and analyses. 

It was re c cunnended that all districts practicing 
Indlv^idual placement select and follow matched groups of gifted non- 
accelerates. Of course, this was easier to accomplish in large 
districts which, in general, followed this recamnendatlon. Several 
large districts elaboi^ted upon this recommendation by following 
such appropriate groups as "children who were merely skipped over 
the thirdl grade and not attending summer school, or groups of ^ 
potential or recommended accelerates who for reasons of health, 
social mEiladJustment or other reasons were not accelerated. ^e 
"expectecl results" column of Table 2-4 is based upon a study of the 
raw data collected from the districts practicing individual place- 
nent and, therefore, represents "findings" as well as descrlbli^ 
the typical evaltation design used by these districts. (Appendix I, 20 ; 
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laHE 2-4 



Scheme of Pv®il Evaluation During Indiviaual Placement Programs 



Procedure 



Screening: Teacher 
Referral 



Teacher Ratings 
Individual Tests 
[ Case Study 



3- Tsacher Ratings 
Gh'oup Testing 
Sociometric Ratings 



3- Teacher Recom- 
mendations 
Parent Ratings 
Subject matter 
I Exams 

\k~ Pupil Ratings 
I Groi^ Testing 
I Parent Ratings 
Teacher Ratings 



Group Testing 
Teacher Ratings 



6- Groigp Testing 
Teacher Ratings 



Ifeasurements CoiQpsu'isons 

vith 



Screening Form Age Peers 

Refenral Form 

Cumulative Folder Other (Ufted 

Data 



?us?±l Rating Form Age Peers 

Grades 

Stanford-Binet, Other Gifted 

Vise 

Background^ Interests 
Aspirations^ Social 
information^ Psycho- 
metrics 



Piqpil Rating Forms, Age Peers 
Grades , 

Achievement: all areas 

Mental Ability Other Gifted 

Glass Sociogram 

Matched Ron- 
accelerates 

Pi5>il Rating Form Peer Accelerates 

Pupil Rating Form 
Arithmetic, reading, 
spelling, exams 



Self Rating Form 
Achievement: all 
areas 

Pupil Rating Form 
(hrades 

Achievement: all 
areas 

Grades, Pupil 
Ratl^ Form 



Older Classmates 

Matched Non- 
accelerates 
Peer Accelerates 

Older Classmates 

Matched Non- 
Accelerates 
Paer Accelerates 



Expected Results 



Accelerates excel all 
measures 

Accelerates equal most 
measures 

Accelerates excel all 
measures 

Accelerates equal most 
measures 

(Excel in social, 
emotional ratings) 



Accelerates excel all 
measures 

Accelerates excel most 
measures 

Accelerates equal most 
measures 

Essentially equal 



Accelerates equal or excel 
all measures 

Accelerates excel academic 
measures 

Essentially equal 

Accelerates begin to excel 
most measures 

Accelerates begin to excel 
most measures 

Essentially equal 



Achievement: all 
areas 

Grades, Pupil 
Rati^ Fonm 



Older Classmates Accelerates excel most 

measures 

Ifeitched Non- Accelerates excel most 

Accele7.«tes measures 

Peer Accelerates Essentially equal 
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Overall evaluation of this program prototype included 
five general areas of analysis including: 

a. Actuarial - Total number of students involved in ^ 
programs was coopered with successful accelerations^ staying ability 
of accelerates by sixth grade was assessed* 

b. Usefulness - Acceleration programs should fulfill 
objectives of "economy, efficiency, pupil satisfaction, administra- 
tive facility and advanced utilization of student potentials. 

c. Problems - Inventories were made of chronic, 

\]QSolved problems, cultural attitudes and educational processes of 
acceleration. 



d. Flexibility - Program prototype should be adapted 
to differing philosophical, geographical and administrative demands. 

e. Field Services - Estimates were made of value of 
consultant services. The most effective field services for this 
prototype were analyzed. 

C. Results 



1, General Findings . The feasibility, economy, simplicity 
and adaptability of acceleration by Individual placement into 
advanced grades during summer school were substantially demonstrated 
d.uring the three and one-half years of this project. Also, the 
second main objective of this study was Implemented by collecting 
a substantial body of data describing accelerates. 

The adequacy of this type of program was demonstrated 
by its adaptation to vaiying school district organizations in 
widely scattered geographical locations. The two demonstration 
centers represented different types of school districts: Pasadena 

Unified is an urban unified school district with a cosmopolitan 
population; Bavenswood Elementary is a large elementary school 
district in a culturally different urban environment with a 
population changlzig toward the lower end of the socio-economic scale. 

Ei^t other school districts successfully practiced the 
individual placement program by adopting the guidelines developed by 
Pasadena, Havenswood aud the California State Department of Education. 
These districts included large urban unified, urban elementary, and 
rural elementary school districts representing varied geographical, 
cultural, social, political and economic surroundings. 
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During the fonmalatlve stages of this progiwn^ when guide- 
lines were unavailable, the urban unified school districts were better 
able to establish and operate this type of program. However, once 
guidelines had been developed, small rural school districts could 
adopt this type of program. 

It should be noted that elementary school districts 
were at a disadvantage due to a txndltlonal lack of emphasis upon 
guidance services. However, once elementary school districts became 
accustomed to the need for adequate guidance seivices, these services 
tended to be generally adopted for the school system, resulting in 
considerable benefits for the rest of the pupil population. 

During this project, Pasadena conducted four sunnner 
schools and Ravenswood conducted three. Among the eight cooperating 
districts, most conducted three, some two and one district conducted 
only one summer school. Most of the sunnier school sessions were 
substitute third grades, although two of the districts did accelerate 
children at the fifth and sixth grade levels on an individual basis. 
However, since the two demonstration districts did not practice fifth 
or sixth grade acceleration, this study will make no analysis of 
these hl^er level grade placement results. 

thorough analysis of case study data was conducted for 
the two demonstration districts which, coniblned, acc<5lerated approxi- 
mately 220 pupils during this project. Approximately 300 pupils 
were accelerated among the other cooperating school districts during 
the period 1962-66. Since both demonstration and cooperating school 
districts utilized the recommended case study forms and followed 
the guidelines for the establishment and evaluation of the individual 
placement program, the generalizations made in this section reflect 
data collected from all 522 accelerated pupils. 

0!he following generalizations are based upon study of 
the data collected during the period 1962-I966 and utilizlnfc repoirts 
from the two demonstration centers plus eig^t cooperating school 
districts: 



a. Most accelerates continued to perform at high 
academic levels when placed in advanced grades. In addition, 
psychological reports Indicated that their placement into advanced 
grades was better suited to their social, emotional and academic 
needs was their placement with chronological peers. 

Among 522 actual accelerates, only nine have been 
reported to have ”serlous problems” subsecpient to their placement 
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at the grade. In aU of thnae cases, questions concerning tte 

advlsahilHy of their advanced placeaent was raised 

sessions; they were accelerated in view of what seemed to he caipen- 

satory factors. ” 



b. The strategic feature of this program was a systeiaatic 
program of pupil personnel services ccmiencing at the kindergarten 
level and continuing through the entire grade span. 



c. Dedicated cooperation and open connnmication between 
guidance and Instructional staffs was essential for the evident 
operation of this program. Teachers and p^caol^lsts 
"dinlcal approaches" for the analysis of each child. Case studies 
contained interpretations by psychologists, teachers and parents. 



d. The program was not Isolated to the substitute 
grade sunner school. Teachers at eveiy grade level were oriented 
to the x^urposes, procediires and evaluation studies used for uie 
successful operation of the program. 



Any teacher may refer potential accelerates from 
time to time and diould be thoroughly acquainted with referral and 
case study procedures. ®ie program operated more efficiently \men 
mcdiflcatlons are made in the curriculums of K and grades l-«f as 
well as grades 4-6. 

e. This program proved to be a stimulant for extended 
use of school facilities during the sunmer. For example, several 
districts established one substitute third grade summer 
class during the first year of operation and by the second or third 
year of operation had expanded the sunmer school operaUon to 
Include enrichment course work at most grade levels. Once tte 
notion of euBner school attendance was established, it could be 
expanded to Include other grade levels and pm-poses. 



Also, an interesting symbiotic relationship 
developed between the dual philosophical intentions of enrichront 
and "a^leratlon". Most districts found that the two standpoints 
were not mutually exclusive. Enrichment might have been the main 
goal of the summer school with acceleration the secondary purpose. 

f . Standai^ized forms, instrumtmts and rating scales, 
administered at periodic intervals, were required. Since 
different localities vary according to the professional praparatlon 
of teachers as well as the Intellectual and cultural levels of 
their coominlty, all recommended forms, Instn&ients and rating 
scales should be standardized for local populations. 
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g. Special programa coupled with Intensive case study 
techniques tended to highlight differences among the gifted pupils 
chosen. Thus, the sunuer school teacher may have perceived the 
range of individual abilities to be even wider than that found in a 
regular classroom. 

h. As safeguards for both the security of the program 
and the protection of the individual pupil, advanced pOacemant 
standa;!rds were established, and enforced. 

As ^^^^T^^TnAl standards, most districts reported 
enforcement of the following standards for accelerates; 

, mental ability , estimated in the upper five 
percent of the general population, with special 
requirements for those scoring below an I.Q. 
level of I’O 

, high academic achievement in all skill areas, 
and selected subject areas placing the student 
in the upper five percent of his peer group 
population 

. school grades at "B" level or higher with any 
exceptions thoroughly diagnosed and remedied 

, social and emotional adjustment at "normal” or 
higher levels of maturity 

. stature, health and uhysical c haracteristics at 
average levels of performance or higher with few 
exceptions made for health or coordinations! 
deficiencies 

, personal commitment on the part of the pupil as 
determined by personal, motivational, interest 
and attltTidinal orientations. 

I. Establishment of this program was preceded by an 

assessment of the attitudinal climate for acceleration. Where strong 
blasejB professional staff members were found, establishment of 

this'' progiam needed to be postponed. 

J. I^rent education, as well as their involvement In 
decision making and case study procedures was required for success 
of acceleration proigrams. "Involvement" meant actual attendance of 
parents at educational meetings in which acceleration was defended, 
descrlbecl, and evaluated. 
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2. Deaoastratlon and Diaaemlnatlon . Actual demonatratlon 
of the n ifflwiMfcy fiahoQi proflofam could not begin uatil the denoustratlng 
districts had developed firm guidelines for program organization^ 
screened cmd placed a hody of pupils into an actual program and 
advertised their willingness to Invite interested extra district 
personnel to observe the program and take away materials for use in 
their oma districts. By the sommer of 19^3 programs in the 
Pasadena^ Bavenswood^ Eresno and Cypress School Districts were well 
structured enou^ to invite outside personnel to obsezv^e. In terms 
of actual numbers of obseivers, the districts coordinating their 
efforts with a teacher workshop conducted by a local state college, 
proved to be most successful. 

Dy 196 ^# ® concerted effort was made to arrange teacher 
woxkshops in conjunction with sumner school demonstrations. The co- 
operating school district typically offered course work for gifted 
pupils in grades other than the substitute third grade and the 
college sponsored workshop for teachers typically odffercsd a varied 
seipience of topics beyond merely a study of acceleration. The 
following cooperative teacher workshops and simmer schools for 
gifted pupils were held during the period 1964-1966. 

a. Pasadena Unified School District (two or more 
classes for substitute third grade acceleration) in conjunction 
with workshop for teachers at CSallfbmla State College at 

Los Angeles (during a typical sunmer over 100 teachers, counselors, 
and administrators would observe and take away materials describing 
the acceleration program). 

b. Fresno Unified School District (offering one or 
more classes for third grade acceleration plus enrichment classes 
for gifted pupils; in grades 4-6) in cooperation with a teacher- 
workshop sponsored by Fresno State College. 



c. San Juah Unified School District (holding classes 
for acceleration, enrichment, and counseling seminars at v the Junior 
high level) in cosponsorship with Fresno State College) this work- 
shop was also cosponsored, by California Project Talent and Included 
educators tvoa. California and other western states). 

Thus, the individual placement program had a 
distinct "seeding effect" not only on the promotion of other 
summer school programs for pupils, but also for the logical establlsh- 
smnt of correlated workshops for teachers. (Appendix III) 



The overall Impact of demonstrating summer school 
acceleration programs is difficult to assess in purely quantitative 
terms. From a qualitative point of view, most of the educators 
who observed the acceleration program went away with modified 
attitudes concerning acceleration. Correspondence from administrators 
Indicated that they had returned to their district and Inaugurated 
policy changes with inference to acceleration. They nay not have 
adopted the concept of utilizing the sunmer school, but may have 
experimented with a logically related procedure such as combining 
grades. 



Within the rigid criterion of actual cases of full 
program export to another district, this program prototype would 
have to be considered a success. From two demonstration centers in 
1963, ten school districts were known to be practicing individual 
placement during the summer school of 1966. At least twenty other 
school districts in California were contemplating possible experimen- 
tation with this procedure by 1967* Wafortunately, it is doubtful 
many of these school districts will actually make the c omii itment 
for this program without specific outside consultant services. 
Consultant services for this program appear to be different in 
quality than the kinds of consultauc services called for in 
enrichment, speclel class or counseling programs. In the final 
analysis, acceleration programs need to be "sold” as a concept. 
Consequently, the consultant attempting to export these programs 
to other school districts tends to be more in the role of a 
’Wchandiser." Once a district is "sold" on the feasibility, 
flexibility, economy and adaptability of this kind of program, they 
can usually inplement and evaluate the program on their own. 

Dissemination of individual placement program case study 
forms and guidelines have been made to school district superintendents 
in California and will be available for out-of-state school districts 
through order procedures with the California State Department of 
Education. While the guidelines developed during the cooperative 
school district— state college workshops have been distributed, it 
is necessary to note that none of these workshops will be perpetuated 
by their own momentum. Thiless State or county level consultants 
deliberately organize such coope^rative offerings, they will not be 
perpetuated. This finding seriously challenges the oversimplified 
concept of "program seeding". During the duration of this project, 
the 'demonstrations and summer workshops wejre established and evaluated 
^.ecause State level personnel worked out all of the difficult 
theoretical and practical arrangements for these activities. Hfeither 
the school districts nor the State colleges by themselves appear to 
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have the resources nor the personnel to conduct interagency cooperative 
efforts. Six of the ten districts which offered individual placement 
programs through the summer of 1966, plan to offer similar programs 
in subsequent summers. Fuithermore^t considerable intradistrict growth 
of the program occurred in the larger districts. FOr example^ the 
program In J?asadena began in 1963> with two cooperating elementary 
schools. By the sunmer of 1966 ten elssientary scht«>ls sent potential 
accelerates. Bxe projection for subsequent years is that most 
elementary schools in the district will probably be sending potential 
accelerates to the program in future years. Similar patterns of 
growth were observed in the other two large unified districts 
offering the individual placement program. Moreover, as principals 
becsms accustoowd to the idea of special programs for gifted pupils, 
they began to seek ways for inaugurating special supplemental 
programs during the school year as well as varying types of programs 
during subsequent summer schools. 

Perhaps one of the most important assets of this type 
of program Is its built-in need for regularity. In order for the 
progx'am to operate. Inservice tra in i n g, systematic screening of 
students, special sumner school currlculums, S'ondry standardized 
forms, and a timetable for periodic follow-up procedures must be 
pijinned and implemented. Thus, the Implications of this program 
affect most of the staff members wilhln a school. Utilization of 
the techniques, procedures and new develcqpoents, once they are shown 
to be effective, can be generalized to the whole pupil population. 
Hfence, schools adopting this type of program tend to become 
conscious of the need for guidance services, child study procedures, 
mechanisms for ™»kiwg curriculum more flexible and the need for 
continuing dialogue and training for Inservlce teachers. 

Sumnarlzing the demonstrational and dlssemlnatlonal 
aspects of this program. It has been showq^that acceleration 
programs can be effectively demonstrated and exported to other 
school districts. Furthermore, virtually all accelerates are 
successful in the summer programs. The usefulness, flexibility and 
1‘ellablllty of this program has been well proven. In addition, it 
%ras found to be highly adaptable. Variations of this type of 
acceleration with sunmer school enrichment programs have been 
discussed. 



3. Pupil Success in Program . The final evaluation of the 
of an acceleration program must be longitudinal. In 
the final analysis the student's smooth transition to hl^er grade 
levels, his persistent motivation toward hlc^er level achievement. 
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and his attalnnant of hi^er education with ppofessiooal status will 
bear testinooy to the wisdom of an acceleration. Of course, no firm 
longitudinal predictions are possible in this particular study. 

However, based upon recent similar research it is pcssibla to ar rive at 
n safe prognosis of successful advanctxd grade adjustment 

by our sample of accelerates. 

^ble 2-5 sumnarizes the total nuxEtoer of pupils who 
were accelerated to €in advanced grade during the period 1962-66 in 
school districts either acting as demonstration centers or cooperating 
in this project. It must be emphasized that 'tills survey was approxi- 
mate and Infomml as concerns figures from the cooperattog school 
districts. This information was gathered through telephone calls, 
correspondence and field trip visits to cooperating school districts. 

On the other hand, problems in this type of program 
are of such a dramatic nature that ■they rarely go imde’tected. 

Therefore, the figures contained in Table 2-5, "thoi^ approximate, 
may be ■viewed as a fairly accura'te assessment of ■the degree to 
which this acceleration program succeeded in accelerating students 
smoothly from grade two to four without serious incident. The 
"Percent of Problems column" represents the sum of "Problems 
Heported" and "Placement Questioned" columns. Only ■the 'Placement 
Questioned" column represents problems encoun'tered of a serious 
enough nature to require thinking about -the possibility of 
"deacceleration". Thus, ■the overall placement of -these 
accelerates to hi^er grade levels can be seen to be highly 
successful. 
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It would be iiapossible to express the ext -aordiaarily 
varied degwses of success of accelerates in a summarized Jom such 
as Ihble 2-5. Bie large majority of accelerates made such smooto 
adjustments to the advanced grades, that within a matter of 
they had found new friends, became engrossed in their new work and 
^ ?rbe^eived as a natural ot the hi^er 
room by the teacher. A majority of fourth grade teachers Indicated 
that in their Judanent after at least one semester, these 
accelerates could have been placed into the fifth rather than the 
fourth grade level without difficulty. 

It was also noted that the requirements for 
individual projects, tutoring and units of enrichment were, in 
general, as much in demand by the accelerates as 
classmtes. Bie notion that acceleration al«e ^ 

for special program supplementation in the advanced grades 
diBA 7 anears when teachers discover that the accelerate is as 

afh. ^er was and oapaWe of atlU higher level achievement. 

Ancmg the nine stndenta of 522 deemed to have made 
"msatlsfaotorjr adjustments, " five . ^seated problems of co^ra- 
tlvely low achievement In given sub ct 

arllteiietle or reading. The other :.o Je preaen^ personal kinds of 
difficulties which were Inadequately diagnosed during case s udy. 

To this date, none of the 25 pupils for whom •problems 
were report«td" have been "deaccelerated. " Again, these problems 
represOTt v«irled unforeseen dlfflcxltles lAlch ^oaM arate whM 
th^ was placed at the higher competitive ^ 

prominent c(*iplalnt was that of selected low 

mtter achievement. Most of these prrtlems couW .. 

avoided by strict adherence to standards of achievement before the 
child was piLaced in the summer schobl. 

Based primarily upon observations of accelerates in 
the large unified school districts practicing Individual placement, 
it has been observed thats 



e accelerates participate as actively in extra 
curricular activities as do matched non- 
accelerates or older grade level peers 

• they are chosen as often or more often for 
classroom or school officers as are older 
grade placanent peers and more often than 
are matched non-aecelerates 
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• their overall ratisigs for social and emotloiial 
adjustment are as hlg^ or higher than older 
grade level peers or matched grbup non-accelerates 



• no social^ emotloiaal or academic imladJustiBent 
could be traced solely to the acceleration process 

• for motivated^ academically able pupils^ the 
acceleration process acts as a stimulant for still 
higher level achievement, participation and inter** 
action 

4, Field Services . The actual responsibility for conducting 
progprams falls upon the sunner school teacher* In one demonstration 
center, the role of "teacher-consultant” enabled the district to ful- 
fill the re^onsibillties for liaison vith the lower and higher grades 
during the school year as veil as preparation for the sunner school 
visitations by having the summer school teacher prepare appropriate 
announcements and answer correspondence • 

Interdistrict consultant services are different in 
kind froB those required In other progpnuas treated In this publi- 
cation. The field consultant cannot supervise all of the complex 
aspects of ‘this progpnun. In order to do this, they would need to 
be a guidance as well as a curriculum specialist. What the field 
consultant can do is review the research, establish Inservlce 
training for teachers and generally promote the concept of accel- 
eration In the adopting district* 

In the initial phases of this demonstration, the field 
consultant had to develop case study forms, sumner sdiool currlculums 
and guidelines for the preliminary establishment cf these programs* 
However, at this stage of development, since guidelines are 
constructed and available. It Is possible to rely upon promotional 
consultant services only* 

While curriculum innovation Is as Important to this 
progpram as any other educational undertaking, it does not consti- 
tute a vital part of promoting and establishing acceleration 
progprams. This is because the currlciilum of the sumer school Is 
related to the existing sequence of curriculum offerings already 
established In the district* The consultative needs of this 
progprsm sre primsrlly promotional, damonstratlonal and evaluative* 
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tfh»i promotional aspects of the consultative services 
for this program may be carried out throuj^ article writi^, ^si- 
tations to school districts indicating possible Interest ^ the 
program, establishment of workshops in cooperation with state 
colleges and continuing review and synthesis of related research 
for general distribution* 

The demonstrational aspects of the field service can 
be carried out by expanding the amalgamated teacher workshop- -pupil 
sunmer schools. These worki^op-suamer schools Include special 
educational programs for teachers of the gifted and an arr^ of 
program possibilities for gifted pupils themselves during the 
summer school. Since teachers seek advanced training during the 
sunner and all sorts of equipment, materials and building ^ee a^ 
available during the summer, this aspect of the program oupt to be 
entbhaslfsed and exploited. Perhaps state or county level field 
consuILtants ou^t to be hired for the express purpose of setting up 
such workshop— schoolroom cooperative effcrts. 

The type of field consultant best qusilified to filfill 
this role would appear to be one equally conversant with the n^s 
for teacher training and school operation. This role of o^niz^ 
sunarier workshops and teacher training courses might prove \.o be the 
"missing link" in the heretofore broken line of communication 
between research and classroom practice. 

The type of field consultant services necessai* for 
the successful dissemination and export of program prototype to 
new districts was found to be characteristically different program 
to program. The enrichment and special class program prototypes 
required consultant services primarily for the construction, 
evaluation, and modification of curriculum. The counseling-instruc- 
tional demonstration needed a consultant who was also a trained 
psychologist and capable of entering into group counseling 
relationships for demonstrational purposes. 

The individual placement program required consultant 
services whlc7i were equally competent in the psychological and 
curriculum building areas. In addition, the consxiltant needed to 
devote a considerable amount of services to explanation and inter- 
pretation of' research findings in the subject area of acceleration 
programs. This consultant needed to be mow expert in the 
general research and evaluation procedures since the individual 
placement program depended heavily upon measurement of outcomes. 
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ffoble 2-6 smunarizes and describaa the Iqrpes of field 
services necessaiy for dissemination and export of the xndlvldual 
placement program to other school districts. Since most demoostra- 
tlon occurs during the summer^ consultant services can be 
efficiently distributed. During the summer, promotion, demonst»- 
tlon inteiTpretation of the program occurs. During the regular 
school year establishment, organization, support and evaluation of 
the program as it becomes adopted by new school districts can be 
carried out. Bie consultant tasks listed in Table 2-6 may ^ viewed 
in three general categories Including: (l) demonstration, (2) re- 

eetabliehmBnt in new localities, and (3) evaluation of success of 
program in new areas. 
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Table 2-6 



Sequential Field Consultant Tasks for Exporting the Individual 
Placement Program to Adopting School Districts 




hsultant Task 



Methods 



Contacts 



^xbllcize^ Promote 
’rogram 



Write Articles, 
Announce work- 
shops, followup 
correspondence 



Administrators , 
C\irriculum Con- 
sultants, pros- 
pective local 
coordinators 



)emonstrate, 
s^laln, Inteipret 
nodel program 



Teacher wrkshops. 
Open class days for 
visitation 



Administrators , 
teachers, con- 
s\iltants 



yislt. Consult 
h new districts 



^tl 



Outline resources , 
organization re- 
quired for new 
program 



Administrators 



Present program 
to personnel 



Lecture, Seminars Entire staff 



Establish local 
responsibilities 



Central office 
staff, summer 



Roles defined. 

Tasks outlined. 

Committees organized teachers^ psy- 
chologists 



Suggest program 
modifications 



Compare guidelines 
with actixal opera- 
tion, Interpret 
difficulties 



Entire staff by 
request 



Organize Inservice Prepare outltoe of 
Training topics, select 

speakers, workers 



Coordinator 



Support, Aid, 
Observe Local 
Development 

i 



Periodic Visits, 
ConsTiltatlon 



Admlnlstratorsi, 

Coordinators 






Materials 



Outcomes 



Reprints, announce- CSenerate Interest, 
ments, letters General explana- 
tion 



Guidelines distri- Arrange visit to 
biitefl. Program interested dis- 
deseribed in detail tricts. Questions 

answered 



Guidelines case 
study evaluation 
reports 



Administrative 
decision to try out 
program locally 



Handouts, general 
description of 
program 



Tentative acceptance 
explanation, dialog 
Invited problem 
areas spotted 



Summer school 
currlc\3lum case 
study forms 
evaluation forms 



Program begins 
Pupils screened 
Committees work on 
curriculum evalua- 
tion, publications 



Findings fiom other Program becomes 
districts research individually suited 

to host district 



Literature (e.g. Systematic inserdce 
Bloom* s Taxonomy ), training opportun- 



Guidellnes, 
Curriculum Case 
Study Materials 



Itles established 
for iill teachers, 
special training 
for summer teachers^ 
guidance staff 



All— as indicated 



Help to inteipret, 
solve new diffi- 
culties, moral 
support'!* Serve as 
model they will 
emulate when work- 
ing with teachers 



iHelp structure, 
yze evaluation 



Establish periodic 
timetable for eval- 
uation, ^sgest 
instruments , ilve 
tediinical aid in 
analysis 



Administrator^ Tests, exams. 
Summer teachers. Rating forms, 
Psychologists case study data 
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Program success 
estimated. Problem 
areas described. 
Feed-back causes 
curriculum cMe 
study modifications 






In practice, a "field consiiltant" role did not occur 
mtil the second or third year of operation of this program. ®xis 
was because an inordinate amount of tine needed to be spent in the 
development of curriculum guidelines, case study forms, and the 
like. Hoifever, Table 2-6 should serve as a useful model for state 
level and county level consultants contenplating fulfilling the 
role of a disseminator of educational progrims. 

D. Discussion 



A number of topics have been chosen for discussion 
vhich reflect particialarly difficult problems, require further 
explanation, need analysis or interpretation or have not been 
treated in other portions of this chapter. Tiiis section has been 
organized to have a distinct "problem orient^" flavor. Biis 
section could be labeled "unsolved problems." 

Tvo problems seemed to be oveivhelming and colored 
most of our activities with acceleration programs; (l) many of the 
difficulties in conmunlcatlon, stiident appraisal and interpretation 
of findings seemed to be caused by Insoluble professional and lay 
attitudes toward acceleration, and (2) administrators from adopting 
outside school districts tended to appraise the demonstrating 
districts more critically than the program prototype itself. 

The problem of negative prejudices for acceleration 
programs appears to be historical and endemic within that popula- 
tion of adults educated from 1920 to 19^ (the parents and 
teachers of the potential accelerates we have to deal with at this 
time belong to this group). 

Interviews revealed that much, if not all, of this 
prejudice is related to the mishandling of acceleration during 
the schooling of parents and teachers themselves. From their 
e^tperlences, they cite procedures for acceleration that were 
ill thought out, sloppy and rarely followed thirough with 
necessaxy counseling, tutoring and testing services. Adults report 
that they themselves were "skipped up a grade oi? two with no advice 
or choice in the matter." Since they fear a similar mismanagement 
for their own children, they tend to reject acceleration programs. 

The second major problem, that of visiting administrators 
critically evaluating the demonstration district with more relish 
than they analyze the program being demonstrated, is a problem not 
easily solved. We would have to honestly admit that it was difficult 
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to locate demonstration districts for this reason* Obviously, buey 
administrators do not want to open their districts to criticisms, 
controversies and problems created by outside forces* 

!Chls problem also poses implications for field 
consultants attempting to change district policy, practices and 
curriculum* Every criticism, however couched in positive tisrminology. 
Implies that the policies or resources in existence are in iBone way 
Inadequate* Demonstration districts need to be chosen on the basis of 
screening criteria including such items as the following; longevity 
and stability of the current administration, assessment of unsolved 
problem areas, to attitudes toward gifted children or acceleration 
programs, general level of sophistication in training, background 
and experience of appropriate district personnel, past experience 
with other types of programs for the gifted, financial capability, 
or proportion and level of gifted students within the geneiral school 

population. 



1, Selected Interpretation of Findings 

a, Prog*^m Success . It would be unrealistic to 
e:icpect that accelerated pupils would not raise questions, pose 
problems and seek for ad;)ustments to minor social problems and the 
like* Of necessity, the criteria used to ;)udge whether or not a 
given accelerate had reached the level of being "totally leady 
for acceleration have to be analytically subjective. Oa. idie other 
hand. Interviews with teachers from higher grade levels rsvealed 
that \dien a pupil was not "making the grade" their perception of 
his failure tended to be a "black or white" affair* For example, 
teachers may have noted that the child did not make as adequate a 
social adjustment to the new classroom as he had in his second 
grade class* This finding would probably not have obviated 
acceleration even if it had been known prior to acceleration* 

However, the fourth grade teachers tended to be more critical of the 
children than did the second grade teachers* 

Overall, utilizing such evaluative criteria as; numbers 
of students successfully processed, usefulness of the program to 
the total school operation, inventory of "nagging" problems, 
flexibility of the program and success of field services; it is 
apparent that this program met with reasonable success* It should 
be noted that problems in pupil adjustment were deliberately sought 
out* This is distinctly not the case In other types of programs 
where only cursory case studies are made and little, if any, followup 
ensues* In order to objectively evaluate the meaning of the problems 
encountered among accelerates, similar Intensive case study data 
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vou3d hare to he collected, ax»d conrpared, for matched nonaccelerate* 
and pupils placed In other types of gifted programs. 

b, Gv^<^”"Qe or Instructional Programs . Since this 
type of acceleration program depends heavily upon case study tech- 
nl<pies e n d , Involvement of teachers Isi a child study process, the 
program sdLght he consldeired as being a guidance program at its 
basis. Four of the ten practicing districts organized and 
administered all aspects of the program from their guidance services 
office. With the guidance office as the focal agency for the program, 
there vas a tendency for the acceleration to be oriented toward main* 
tenance of standards or screening out students to fit an existing 
program. 



Perhaps the comparatively lower percentage of ''problems 
reported" among unified school districts is one i*ef lection of this 
tqrpe of organization. ®ie unified districts tenied to have more 
thoroughly organized guidance services extending down into the 
elementary schools. Hence, pupils actually placed into the sumaer 
school program had more of a "scientific prognosis for success 
than those referred on the basis of largely anecdotal data supplied 
by teachers in the elementary districts. 

c. Defense of the Sumner School. Toe summer school 
acceleration program, in most districts, stimulated administi«tive 
thinking about more extensive use of the school facilities during 
the Sumner for other programs for the gifted. It ie surprising 
that this concept of the use of the sumnsr sdiool did not find 
more acceptance outside of the practicing districts. 

Future promotion of this program ou^^t to eDphaslze the 
efficient and effective use of the sumner school for accomplishing 
academic advancement as well as enrichment. 

d. Lack of Interdlstrlct Agency for Data gathering * 
Although considerable case study data was collected, interpreted 
and pooled from interdlstrlct sources, no state or county agency 
was available for the expert interpretation of the data with feed- 
back for the revision of standardized forms and Instruments. 

Thus, each district had to standardize or norm its own 
forms and instruments. This is an impossible task for a small 
district where samples are too small. An undertaking of this 
dimension would be exihanced by the availabili*ty of Informatlw 
processing agencies with feedback mechanisms. In order to nake 
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acceleration work'' it is necesaarjr to congpaxe potential “®®^***'*^ 
ever-ohanglag academic, Boclal and 
rating feme developed dvnring this project would he far more uaeful 
if accoiipcmled noEoa'tiv® sliaDdardSe 

e. Parent liwolvemwat. Bie extent to idilch special 
attention had to he paid to parent problems, such as a^iety a^ut 
acceleration, was unanticipated. Also, unsettled questions a^t 
the validity and reliability of parent rating forms were wised. 

Itor exanmle, one district reported that parents retui^ forms 
ratingSeir child. *s adjustment in most categories with ratings of 
"good and excellent." However, these hifi^ ratings wew acco^nied 
by anecdotal notes scratched In margins which were , 

of the child’s performance and expressing negative attitudes towaw 
his acceleration. Individual followup interviews tended to reveal 
that the "true feelings" of the parents mij^it have been closer to 
the negative anecdotal comments. Paradoxically, in most wses 
teacher ratings and pupil self-ratings tended to agree and were 

both hi^e 

Such findings raise questions concerning the wisdom 
of utilizing forms or instruments with parents. It may be suppose 
that chronic negative attitudes toward acceleration on the part of 
the parent might eventually warp the child’s own view of his 
advanced placement. Perhaps, among the standards and hurdles 
restricting entrance into acceleration program ne^s to ^ a 
decision as to whether or not parental attitudes the 

feasibility for acceleration. School officials ^ ^ „ 

decide the con®arative advisability for "parent education or veto 
power of parents"at the local level. 

f . Demosstration Districts. The choice of a large 
urban unified district and a large suburban elementary district 
seemed logical at the time this proposal was ^ow^r, 

ea^rience has revealed that the large 

bert as a demonstration center. Ohe happy cemb^tion ^ awilabla 

consultant services, location, and experience with 

add up to a ‘Vinning combination" in favor of the unified distric . 

The unified district demonstrating this accelswtion pro^m plans 

to continue offering this program indefinWelj^ and is 

expanding the program within its own district as well as offering 

sunmer woxkdiqps. 
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Uaforesc^en cipcvimstances prevented tl\orouj^ dejrelopinent 

Of demonBtratloiial potentiaUtles in toe «lf*J***y “®J^*;^***« 
the period of the project, the popu-lation of ms "stric^hM^ 
drasttcally from "marginal middle class suburtoi to a Inrge propor- 
tion of "underprivileged." Thus, it was necessary by the second 
year of operation to change the emphasis of the sunner school from 
acceleration to enrichment . iBy the third year of oiperatim ^ry few 
children could be demonstrated to be ready for actual g^a^e level 
acceleration. While the idealistic motive of finding academlca-jy 
able students among an under privilege 1 population was comipening, 
the day-to-day realities of dealing irlth the more acute probleiM 
remediation for children in this population gained priwity. As an 
inevitable consequence, less resources could be ^evo^ to tois 
program. However, the screening devices developed, the training of 
teachers for objective pupil observation and the emphasis upra 
guidance cervices did profoundly influence general prog^ 
in this district. Also, 50 children were actually accelerated ^th 
only two "questioned accelerations, " during the three year period. 

2. Unsolved Diff Icvat Problems 

More extensive dissemination of the acceleration 
program was hindered by three essentially unsolved problem areas 
including: the aforementioned unfavorable adult bias for 

acceleration, a tendency to "over- interpret or place too mu^ 
enphasls on seeming discrepancies in case stiidy materials, and a 
tendency toward "oversell" of the program. 

a. Unfavorable bias for acceleration . As final 
assessments were made for this report, it was noted that ^gative 
bias for acceleration programs affected districts over a 
term period without abatement. Several districts, w^ otherwise 
successful acceleration summer programs, have revert^ to pure 
summer enrichment programs because school administrators 
willing to tolerate incessant criticism based on negative attitudes 

of teachers and parents. 

Apparently, the battle against this sort of bias must 
be intensive and relentless. Unfortunately, most school 
administrators would prefer to fight the battle for a particular 
kind of program mce, and only once. Knowledge about acceleration, 
on the other hand, should be disseminated afresh each year. None 
but the most persistent researchers seem willing to devote *thls 
kind of attention to a particular kind of educational program. 
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Uhls problem seeme to be severe enough to warrant 
special study of adult prejudice for acceleration programs In any 
proposed new cjceleration programs. 

b. Qyer-enqphasis on case study . This problem presents 
pupil personnel workers with a contradiction. While it can be 
shown that the foundation for acceleration programs is the caw 
study, yet case study processes can be over-stated or over -pe rfoinsd 
to the detriment of other aspects of total educational programming. 
For example, teachers and administrators tsay resent disproportion- 
ment expenditures of time upon the gathering of case study to 
the detriment of the curriculum. Case studies which are couched in 
esoteric psychological language, may be operationally useless by 
the classroom teacher. Ov«i'‘y voliimlnous case study files m^ be 
operatlonaUy pointless s.' ce no single teacher could possibly 
devote the time needed tc digest all of the materials. Tliese a^ 
but a few of thm specific problems which should be anticipated by 
developers of case stiidy information forms. ®ie case study, along 
with its purported purposes, must be analyzed and constructed in 
the context of a busy school setting. 

One of the more distressing problems encountered was 
the lack of standardized criteria for approacflilng pupil character- 
istics. FOr example, which pupil characteristics, when found to 
irdefici^?, arTof such a nature as to obviate placeimsnt into an 
acceleration program? Wide disparity was observed among teachers 
rating pupils* suitability for the program. Some teachers woi^ 
place most emphasis upon academic standards using such critwia as 
"two grade levels above peers, or grades of B or better. Other 
teachers would place seemingly inordinate emphasis upon minor 
developmental discrepancies such as size of the child or coordin- 
ation. Apprehensive teachers might preclude acceleration of the 
child if any discrepancy, unusual factor or negative result appeared 

in the record. 

Other teachers would overemphasize such haid to 
appraise factors as "social sense" and tend to underestimate the 
importance of comparatively low achievement scores. 



The composite solution for this problem seems to be a 
thorou^ yet efficient case study with built-in standardized 
criteria. Which factors are of a serious ^ougih nature to warrant 
obviating an acceleration process? Local research efforts should be 
supported to find empirical emswers. 
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e. Oversell of program. Of ten school districts in 

Oallfamla practicing the indivlSSI ptaceBsnt 

neriod 1962-66, six plan to continue this program In some form 

SSS siers. Hoover, of theae 

plan to aniAiaBlza enrlchmant uoi^a than accaleratlon* p 

hulia on the part of disgruntled teachers and parents 

^eleratlon,*^ prognosis for the contlanance of the accelerotloo, 

the proonoslB for the continuance of the acceleration aspect Is 

SSll^ Se WseU" of this program may have Involved « under- 

estimate of the potency of prejudice ae^lnst accelenrtloi^ Slirrins 

programs. We may have neglected to envbaslze the ne^ 

programs of evaluation. Continual emphasis i®on 

ll^tura and education of teachers and parents to acceleration 

processes was also lacking* 

Hindsight now Indicates that larger urban unified 
sOhool districts are better suited for me eatablish^nt of mc^ 
ventlonal program protolypes. Howevw, even 

need to consider the esta, lishment of unconventional programs In a 
context of traditional program prototypes. 

It is apparent that programs such as enrichment in the 

regular classroom Involve next to no rlShs. ^ 

plW^lly relocate a pupil from one grade level to anomer, risks 

are present. 

Project consultants should assess not 
willingness, but also the overaU readme^, 

offer an educational program over a long period t^. »o^m 
without posterlly, with tenures of two g 

to disrupt other educational prograamlng. Future e^ort m 
type of ^ogram Should Include a thorough assessment ^ host 
distelct to establish Its capability for carrying on the program 
over a raasonably long period of time. 

B. Conclusions. Imolleatlens and Bec omiiendatlonB 

1. Conclusions. From the findings, the foUowl^ 
conclusions seem warranted wlth reference to the Individual place- 
ment program of acceleration. 

a. Bie individual placement program of acceleration, 

which utilizes the summer school for the smooth ^ 

children from grade 2 to h, has been shown to be feasible, economical, 

<md adaptable for large unified districts. 

9 ^ 



b* The data collected added to and reinforced earlier 
research findings showing that; more pupils couxd be Includ^ in 
acceleration type programs; acceleration programs must be built 
into the context of other educational programs; accelerates can be 
e^cted to e«iual or excel their grade placement peers, their mentol 
age peers, and imaccelerated chronological and mental age peers i 
overall achieveii^nt. 



c. The central feature of this program has been shown 
to te an (^rational pupil personnel services program at toe 
elemeutary school level. Without conplete cooperati« between 
guidance and instructional staffs, this program cannot be operated. 

d* 0!his program must be envisioned as one spanning toe 
kladeiwarten and grades 1-6. Isolation of the program to toe sub- 
stitute summer school session will result in Imdequate 
coimsellng and evaluation services. Quronologlcally, tola program 
progres^ in three stages including; selection and advanc^ work 
for ingills in K, and grades 1-8} attendance at 

erade sunmer schools; and, advanced work, enrichment and foUow-»g) 
(jero-lces including tutoring and counseling in grades b-b. 



e« The advantages of acceleration programs are 
available only for a selected group among the gifted. Therefore, 

the program should be established along with alternate pr^ram 

students Who do not qualify for toe acceleration pro^. 

^oh "maeter programiilng" might I"®!"®, ^noorp^tion ^ 
units into the summer school sessiwi and parallel offering f 
progp^am prototypes during the regular school year. 

f . It has been shown that strict standards must be 

mintained in this type of program, ^cifically, academic 

standards must be maintained. As minimal standa:rds, it h&Bl^en 
shown that no pupil should be considered for acceleration J^^^out 
overall achiev^nt scores of two grade levels or 

obtaised by his chronological grade level peers. In addition, 
districts must objectively and quantitatively define minima 
standards for physical, psydiological and social factors. 

g. School districts adopting this acceleration program 
should have available specialized staff for research and evalu^ion 
studies. Several tasks need to be carried out by research staff 
including the development and standardization of forms, instruments 
and rating scales; continuing reevaluation of program 

pupil progress; and, the establishment, maintenance and enforcement 

'of appropriate selection standards. 
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2. Inrolications. Unanticipated findings warrant recon- 
sideration of the foUowlng aspects of acceleration programs. 

a. Neither the research nor this study have fully 
identified the main obstacles to the establishment of acceleration 
pr^Sr It has been seen that "successful programs” ^ ^ 
me^togful academic or professional standards, are abandoned because 
they are exposed to Incessant pressure from teachers 

not agreeing with acceleration on emotional grounds. Peib^s the 
probl^ could be described as "sociological in nature. 
a clear neeJto study the social, cultural and psychological motives 
of parents and teachers re;)ecting programs that Involve unco^n- 
tional approaches, risk taking or unusual comoitment. None or tne 
acceleration programs thus far developed have built-in medianisms 
for studying and overcoming non-academic problems. 

b. Keview of the research and report of the 

for this acceleration program Indicate that there may be a means 
ai^ ends problem" Inherent in the ordinary structure of 
acceleration programs. Most acceleration programs seem to focus 
almost exclusively upon the ’Wans.” We may fail adequa^ly 
answer the question, "Where does this process lead to? ^ile 
n»ny researchers such as Pressey or Mirman have emptoslzed toe 
scholarly need of some gifted students to reach 
levels earlier, this point is not stressed in a systematic program 

of teacher and parent education. 

Interestingly, certain projected "ends" of 
accelexatlon programs such as time saving, money saving and 
efficiency tend to be neglected by school atolnistratws for reasms 
of "public 3 :elatlons or counter propaganda. (kie wonders why it is 
not possible to educate the public to toe extreme^ varied ne^s 
of children as well as "educational process and 'price tags. 



c. Promotion, demonstration and dissemination of 
acceleration programs are more conplicated than was anticipated. 
Bie role of the professional consultant attempting to export accol 
eration programs involves a kind of teaching process both for toe 
professional and :iay publics. Ihe consultant needs to educate 
these publics to toe great volume of literature which exists 
describing the outcomes of acceleration programs. 
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Beyond this, the role of the consultant heccmes one of 
accoBiBodating a special kind of acceleration program to the unique 
envircument of a host school district. It has been stressed that 
what is really different about an acceleration program, is the extent 
to which all involved must make tangible cGnmltronts assumlxig the 
acconqmnylng risks. Tnerefore, assessments of the adults involved 
and the organizations worked with must be made. 

3. Beccmmendations . The following recommendations might 
be implemented by future researchers. 

a. Textbooks on the gifted notwithstanding, there is 
need for a scholarly synthesis of the unwieldy body of knowledge 
Wh i ch has accumulated in the area of acceleration over the past 
forty years. The findings need to be codified, related and restated 
in the form of operational generalizations. 

b. Efcqploratory studies need to probe into the under- 
lying motives and prejudices of adults toward acceleration programs. 
Subsequent acceleration programs should build in techniques for 
assessing the intensity of such attitudes in the local population 
to be dealt with. New acceleration programs should consider this 
factor of adult prejudice as a fundamental obstacle to program 
success. 



c. More elaborate formulae need to be constructed 
for trie selection of potential acce3.erates. Such formulae should 
combine academic and psychometric data with minimal standards of 
performance. Also, formulae need to be proposed for the 
differential assessment of psychological, social and cultural 
factors. Such formulae would form a scientific basis for 
determining the actual acceleration of a pupil. 

d. Future programs might be constructed in such a way 
as to enphaslze teacher and parent education exclusively. Once 
adults are conversant with the great sweep of findings concerning 
pupil acceleration, a large part of their reticence to participate 
in such programs might diminish. Also, from the point of view of 
motivation, it might be healthier for acceleration programs to 
develop out of a felt need on the part of adults for the higher 
level achievement and placement of their children. Acceleration 
programs constitute only a means toward rather well defined 
objectives. Perhaps if these objectives (e.g. reaching productive 
levels earlier, more Ph.D.’s in population, etc.) were better under- 
stood by adults actual demand for acceleration programs would 
spontaneously Increase. 
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F. SuMwaiy 

An ncceleration program callad "^vldual 
project" has been developed, promoted, ‘ ^ 

ae one of the four o? 

federal funds. 

„»nt. program accelerated gifted pu®ila from grade two to 8*^ 

^^^bllahing apectal aubatitute third grade auiMr acbools 

iHe^Si^SltrtctB. program develo^^ proceeded on two 

imjor fronta including guidance and Inatruction. 

Qnj,dance aervicea included the Inventioi and 
aatlon of forme for the eelection end followup of pupila as weU a 
the eathbUshment of counseling and tutoring services. 

Instructional in®lemeHtatlons included the toaign of 

special summer school curriculum and modifications 
^Sir^ grades one, two, four and five to accommodate the 

iodividual accslsrate* 

The principal objectives of this type 
program Inclu^: (D the collection of a 

Sabifto^St ^fo? school districts, and (8) to clemonrtr^ 
4 .vta^-fVk<i « -i*vne of acceleration promotes pupil maturity and achieve 
nent without causing undesirable side objectives 

vere largely realized end substantiated in this p • 

Significant deviations from the ijiitial description of 
this nroKram Jbcluded the restructuring of the sunmer school to 
toluKSchSent as well as acceleration units and a tendency for 
school diatricta to choose either an * 
or a more subjective anecdotal case study •W*^**- 
these findings tended to strengt;hen the overfill 
this type of acceleration program is flexible* and adaptable. 
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III. Couniellng"Instructional Program 



A . . Introduction 



1. Problem. Ihe counieling-initructional program in 
California Project Talent was an attempt to weave together the goala 
and processes of counseling and inatruction in a mutually reinforcing 
and optimum manner. While the project demonstration involved only 
mentally gifted minors in grades 7-9> the program as conceived is 
applicable at other grade levels as well. Bscperiences planned and 
carried out in group-counseling situations and In English and social 
science classes were based on case-study data such as motivational 
structure^ interest patterns^ and special abilities of gifted 
children. This program was *'a trl-dlmenslonal approach to learning." (4l) 

2. Major Buj^ses. Major emphases lncl\]ded improving 
coBBmicatlon skills^ enco^glng the development of personal sets 
of values and phlloaoi]^ of life, and promoting more effective 
learning in social sciences and in Bigllsh in grades 7*9* 

Instructional and counseling experiences were planned 
which would develop higgler intellectual ^llls and specific factors 
of creativity outlined in research studies of J. P. Guilford and 
E. Paul Torrance— for example^ assoclatlonal fluency^ sensitivity 
to problems, and adaptive flexibility. (57) 

3. Anticipated Benefits . Anticipated benefits for par- 
ticipating pupils were: 

a. Improved motivation to learn important concepts 
and skills in the social sciences and Bigllsh; 

b. Realistic guided self -appraisal of abilities, 
goals and values^ 



c. Greater sensitivity and awareness; and 

d. A dynamic and positive concept of self and of 
relationships with other persons, institutions, and envlroanent. 

U, RelationahipB of Counseling to Instruction . It was 
thought that group counseling and guidance would aid the instruc- 
tional process through: 
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a. Helping studenti lee heir pertlcnlnr clmeeroom 
expepiemcee coetribiite toward the formaticn ef a perconal phlloaophy 
life and values that tend to Integirate expartencej 

h. Showlag students Interrelationships between con- 
cepts in different subject areas; 

c. Ppoaoting more acceptable relationships with 
cbTonologlcal peers^ students ^o are Intellectual x>eers^ and 
teachers; 

d* Bscouragiag students to perfoim certain acadendc 
assignisents in a more creative manner; 

e* Helping them see the relevance to their own life 
«f oonoerM, l««ues, tawledge, and aklUa from and of varloua 
subject fields# 

TWO additional aspects of this demonstration were 
(1) to show counseling techniques and materials that might be uMd 
by school p>iychologi8ts and counselors in toeir working with girted^ 
hi^ly gifted, and creative children^ and (2) to develop inservice 
education naterials of value to teachers, consultants, and counselors. 

Bo Method 

Detailed information about the methodology employed in 
initial phases of establishing this demonstration is outlined in 
the original application for a Cooperative Besearch Branch g^t 
to establish California Project Talent. More comprehensive 
mation is to be found in a California Project Talent publication, 
"Cminselliig- Instructional Programs for Intellectually Gifted 
Students.*^ 



1 , Selection of the School District . The San Juan 
unified School District in Caimlchael, California was selected as 
the couniellng-instructioiial demonstration center on the basis of 
competencies and availability of personnel, administrative struc- 
ture of grades 7-12, special facilities and special materials, 
experience and reputation in providing educational and coimseling 
programs for the gifted, and proximity to ^stltutlons of hiper 
education. Another important factor was the likelihood of tM 
district continuing the demonstration after the termination of the 
project. A comnitnient was sought on the part of the district with 
respect to focusing administrative responsibility for supervision 
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of the project; special Inservlce educatloa of personnel; use of a 
ea8e*study approach In curriculum developnent; Impartial evaluation 
of each aspect of the program; and dissemination of materials to 
other districts, state departments of education, and the U. S. Office 
of Bducatloa. Some assurances were given with respect to supporting 
performance of those functions thought to characterize a demonstra* 
tlon as "excellent," those functions that would play a significant 
part In encouraging other school districts to Inaugurate Inter* 
related guidance, counseling, and Instructional programs for gifted 
children. 



It was thou^t important that the phllosojdilcal 
orientation of teaching, consultative, and administrative personnel 
Involved should be that of Improving the quality of behavior and of 
Individuals through Instructional and counseling programs tailored 
to the characteristics and needs of typologies such as the gifted. 

2. Steps to Implement the Program . The following steps 
were suggested to Implement the program: 

a. Acquaint teachers, consultants, and administrators 
with general educational goals and personality characteristics of 
gifted children. 

* 

b. Devise a means of assessing the Interest and 
motivational patterns of Individual gifted children. 

c. Use data In the cumulative folders and In the 
Indlvldiaal case study records as a basis for this assessment and as 
a basis for planning Individualized and small group leaxnlng 
experiences. 



d. Plan and demonstrate educational experiences which 
will advance the adopted course of study and at the same time improve 
personality characteristics and promote certain general educational 
goals for gifted children. 

e. After sufficient time (possibly four to six weeks) 
has elapsed for teachers, consultants, and administrators to have had 
experience with and to have Internalized some of the principles 
emanating from a case study approach to curriculum planning, begin to 
make provisions for fostering creative thinking and production. 

f . Involve curriculum and guidance personnel In 

pi unwing educational ei^periences to help children achieve certain 
developmental tasks of adolescence and to realize a well-balanced 
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array of objactlves such as those outlined in KLooo's 
mucatlonal Obiectlvee-ahe Cognitive Dwiato > ^ In French, et al, 
Ff*h«viorml Geala of General BducatioiOn School. 



g. On alternative weeks, have a school psycshologist 
or counselor meet with snsall groups of about 15 children for an 
hour or for a regular school period to uncover group or Individual 
problems, to dlscusw values and behavior, to reflect 
Ideas of man, to attempt to divest minds of stereotypic thli^lng 
and functional fixedness, and to promote tolerance for and to 
encourage expression of Ideas that might be highly creative and, 
perhaps, nonconforming. 



h. Provide individual counseling in grade nine. 



1. Schedule a meeting of the psychologist or counselor 
with the teecher ef these chliaren to discuss educatloosl rsnlflce- 
tloas of the counseling sessions the day after the small-group 
sessioiv. S»foiTti the children that the counselor «• 
psychologist and the teacher will function as a team. 



J. IHirlng the alternate weeks when children are not 
attending the small grot® meetings, have teachers undertake certain 
guidance activities related to these meetings. Developaient ^ these 
activities by the teacher should result In professional growth ana 
more effective Instruction and learning In the classroom. 



It was anticipated that evaluation devices 
Including rating scales mlcd^t be possible outcomes and that these 
would he directed towt\rd assessing reallaatlm of behavlo^l goals 
of gifted beys and glzls. Other evaluative devices were to be used 
to show progress in activities designed to promote the prlmaxy 
mental abilities of hman Intellect and various educational 
objectives. Material prepared for the California ^oJect Talent 
publication, **Identlficiitlcn-Ca8e Study (Ju3y, 19o4) was 
especially useful in esvabllshing this demonstration. 



Anticipated Ti me Schedule . Two Initial aspects of 
the counsellng-lnstructlcnal demonstration were (l) development and 
demonstration of learning i counseling and guidance sltuatlms, 
activities, and experlencos which mutually meet educational, 
guidance, and counseling reeds of Individuals, (2) developm«t ai^ 
demonstration of learning situations for promoting ^h J*^^”*^* ^ 
creative behavior as assocs^tlonal fluency, sensitivity to problems, 

and adaptive flexibility. 
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The time schedule for these two aspects was: 

April* June# 19^3 

a. Planning summer workshop. 

b. Orientation of district personnel. 

c. Administrative arraageaente and agreements reached 
with school district. 

Sumner > 1963 

Summer workshop - one week for helping teachers 
plan educational experiences for gifted children In the light of 
Information In cumulative and Individual case study records. 

First School Year 

a. Weekly meetings - the first four weeks of the fall 
semester - with teachers, director or ccmsultant of programs for the 
gifted, school principal, and coimselor or psychologist. 

b. Monthly inservlce meetings of the district 
personnel for the duration of the program. These utilized resource 
consultants from such institutions as the University of California 

Sacramento State College. 

c. Demonstration project open to observers after the 

first half of the school year: English and social science classes. 

d. ^tentative descriptive materials available after 
the first half of the school ytmr. 

e. Progress report due Januaxy, 1964. 

Summer Workshopi 1964 

Second School Year 

a. Weekly meetings - the first four weeks of the 
fall semester with the teachers, director or consultant of pz*ograms 
for the gifted, and counselor or psychologist. 

b. Monthly inservlce meetings for personnel. 



) 



o 
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c. Demonstrations open to observers; Bagllsh end 
social science classes and small group guidance eltuations. 

d. Preparation of tescbatlve guidelines for couasellag 
gifted children In grades 7-9* 

e. Pireparatlon of tentative guidelines for fostering 
creative thlidclng and production In Bigllsh and social sciences In 

grades 7-9* 



f. Progress report. 



Third School Year 

a. Continuation of pattern of weekly meetings and 
m fyntviiy inservLce education meetings. 

b. Continuation of demonstrations. 



c. Preparation of guidelines for counseling gifted 
children In grades 7-9* 

d. Preparation of guidelines for fostering creative 
thinking and production in English and social sciences In grades 7-9* 



e. Production of filmstrips, films, kinescope tapes, 

and other Inservlce education materials which „ 

counseling, curriculum development, and classroom teaching aspects 

of this demonstration. 



f. Pinal repoil. 



It was anticipated that summer workshops, demonstra- 
tloo ra»ll group counseling sltuetloiis, and 

service education meetings with key personnel frcn nelc^terlng 
Institutions of bl^er education^ would result In: 

a. Ouldellnes describing technlquss and materlala 

that might ba used by school psyehologlsto end 

eouaaellng gifted and hl^ly gifted children. Attentlcm glww to 

meeting the unlqpe educational, counaellag, and ^ 

low-altolewlng gifted children, ^-aehl^^ glf^ Si^£S’*lth 
gifted ehlUran with special prcfblems, and gifted Ohlldran with 

highly spaclallxad interests e 



b. Ouidellnes for fostering exeat' /Ity la Bagllsh and 
social sciences In grades 7"9* 

c. Plltts, fllJDStrlps, kinescope tapes, and other 
mterlals that might be used In Inserrlce education of counselors, 
consultants, and teachers and that night shoir the guidance, 
counseling, currlculun developnent, and classrocm teacdilng aspec 

of this densnstratlon* 

It was thought that these inservlce materials 
should portray characteristics of gifted children, ways 
vlth p«rticul»r problems of gifted chlMron, hoe par^ 
members of the conwmlty and school personnel mlfi^t vorit togeth 
la dereloplag progiwte for gifted childron and for piwldlag 
special opportunities for theme 

d. ayllabi of special soiHor irorkahopa for teachers. 

a. Descriptive materials, lacltidlng a descrlptloo 
sad evaluatioB of monthly meetings wilto key personnel to g i^- 
education or with personnel whose area of special^ contri- 
butes significantly to aspects of the demonstration. 

fa Increased participation throughout California of 
students and of school districts In Interrelated gultoce, 
counseling, and instructional programs for gifted children. 

go Increased ccnpetence of teachers, c^sultants, 

administrators, counselors, and pdychol^sts to m ^ti^ mdes 7-9 
unique learning and guidance needs of gifted children to grades 7 9. 

k. Orervieg of Program Devalopaert . After selecting too 
school district and after a^tog upon tasxe eo yperat^ 

Ships, specific plans were made for program dovelopntot. to Augns 
^3 i ^ of San JuMi Unified School District teatoero, “W**^""* 
adsSli^tors atteikled toe California Project telent wototoop 
to Los Angeles. Ihey met with Project personnel and wsouwe 
persons for two days. During that time they ref 

developed Initial outlines of content and ““toodology rf ^ 
counsoltog-tostructional program. Basic aprewnts 
resardlng procedures for relating concepts to he developed to groip 
co^l^ meetings wlto toe curriculum and Banish 
to gmdes^T, 8, and 9. During toe next three dag, *”****g 
were held at the State Department of Bdueatlon and to toe San Juan 
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Unified School Diotrict for th 4 purpoie of preparing an Ineervice 
training program for teachers and counaelors, case study forms 
that might be used by counselors and teachers^ and means of 
evaluating processes and acconrplishments of the counseling- 
instructional program. 

Daring the first year of the demonstration, 78 
children and youth were involved in foir Intermediate schools and 
one hi^ school. Student candidates and parents were oriented to 
the program by special meetings held in September at the respecWve 
schools. Ihe project was supported unanimously by the parents who 
in turn gave permission for their children to participate, 

October, students began to meet in counseling groups and continued 
meeting every other week for the rest ef the school year. 

A two— hour inservice tra inin g course was held for pro- 
ject teachers counselors by the educational research project 
consultant. One unit of district credit was given persMS taking 
this course, following the program design, teachers and project 
counselors met within scho<d.s after each counseling session. 

A four-week pilot summer session workshop and demon- 

stratlon were held In the sumner of 196U. Jolnl^ 

1 !Blent In this cooperatlwe venture were the San Juan Unified School 
District ilacramento State College# Teachers participated for a 
period of four weeks 5 gifted students attended summer session 
classes for a five-week period. A seventh-grade demonstration 
situation showed the integration of curricular and guidance objec- 
tives in the counseling-instructional pirogram prototype. A 
primary class situation demonstrated acceleration without grade 
skipping. An enrichment class was demonstrated at the fifth grade 
level. Actually, because of summer school organization, each of 
the classes was actually a “special class” situatloa. 

»pho summer workshop-demonstration program emphasized 
acquisition of basic information about characteristics of gifted 
children, appropriate teaching and counseling methodologies, t^chl^ 
and learning strategies, appropriate materials, and the availability 
of hunmn and msterlal resources. In addition, each of the teachers 
and counselors viewed gifted children at different grade levels in 
different kinds of programs and had an opportunity to talk with 
nmster teachers about what transpired in these observation situations. 
Of great importance to the participants was the requirement of an 
Indlvldimil project which would help them in the fall. This could 
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be and turned out to be such things as a report to a board of 
education and superintendent, a fomat for a case study, curriculnr 
and counseling guidelines for fostering higher intellectual skills 
and specific factors of creativity, and resource guides that 
teachers could use in the fall* 

It should be noted that the counseling-instructional 
program in the Juan Unified School District planned for 

undeiachlevlng gifted students. Ix» the fall of 19o^> a variation 
of the counseling- instructional program was initiated in the 
Pasadena Unified School District. Attention was focused on the 
needs of underachieving gifted students in grades seven, eight, and 
nine* A special consultant eiaployed by CSallfomla Project ^Silent 
worked with the school district and school counselors on this 
px*ogram* T\renty— seven pupils met with the school counselors and 
special consultant in weekly counseling sessions. 

In the summer of 19^5 > another workshop was piwlded 
In co«^ratlon with the San Juan Unified School District and 
Sacramento State College. dVo hundred and t-wenty children and youth 
were enrolled la the San Juan demonstration classes, dhe summer 
session and workshop were conducted on the /same school site. A 
second workshop that summer was conducted cooperatively with the 
California State College in Los Angeles. Teachers, counselors, 
and adud-nistrators in the Los Angeles State College program 
observed children in special-class and counseling situations in a 
number of cooperating school districts whicdi were conducting 
summer programs for gifted students. 

During the 1965-66 school year (the final year of 
California Project Talent) the counseling- instructional program 
was expanded in the San Juan Unified School District fron five to 
nine schools. There were now 27 groups— an increase froa eight 
groups the year before. One hundred and eleven boys aiid 105 girls 

were involved* 



5 , Screening and Identification of Pupils to Rirticipate 
in the Guumaellng-Instructional Pr ogram ." Students participating in 
the couiisellng-lnBtructlonar program qualified as Callfoztila 
*^ntal3y gii.^ed manors.*' This msant that they were im the i^per 
2 percent of general mental ability at their grade level throughout 
the state. Scores on group tests of general mental ability and 
group tests of reading and arithmetic achievement were used in the 
scireeniBg process along with the subjective Judgomnt of counselors 
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and teachera. Reaponsibility for plncament waa 8^^“ 

nembera of each of the nine participating achools. It ahould he 

noted tfaat nany more students were eligible for the 

could be accoamodated in it. The reaaeoa for this were boto t^ 

desirability of operating the demonatration on a pilot basis and 

the lack of financial resources to enploy extra personnel. 



In a report prepued for the superintendent and 
governing board of the San Juan Unified School District^ the 
Chlifoinia Project Talent consultant presented the following 
additional information on the characteristics of the pupil popula- 
tion ijavolved in the counseling-instructional program: 



To Increase understanding of each student *s aca demic 
and guidance needs, background information was obtained from each 
student and from cumulative records. 



As defined by the Uicticnaiy of Occupational Titles , (n) 
occupations of fathers were categorised as ^i) professions reqj^ring 
four or more years of college, (2) professions attained through 
training, and (3) "other.” Occupations of 5^ percent of the 
fathers fell in catego^ (l), 31 percent in 

percent in category (3). Thirty-seven percent of the mothers were 
working outside the home. Special lessons outside of school were 
taken by 59 percent of the students. Seventy-eight percent h»a 
held a class office at some time during their school years. Most 
parents and students were either in agrtsement on student choice of 
Sreer or had no preference as yet, and 12 percent of students and 
parents differed on choice of career. 



Scores on the High School Personality Questionnaire 
indicated that boys in this student group were significantly more 
reserved and critical, more assertive, more individualistic, mow 
prone to worry, more self-sufficient, and more self-controlled than 
average male students. The gifted girls were significantly more 
enthusiastic, less rule-bound, and more individualistic than average 
female students. As part of their exploration into values aM value 
ffirstems, student participants w^re administered the Survey of Ig E S S** 
personal Values. The six values measured are s^port, conformity, 
wcognitlon, Independence, benevolence, and leadership, and are 
defined as follows: 
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• S: Support — being treated with understanding^ receiving 

encouragement troni other people^ beings treated with 
kindness and consideration. 

• C: Oonfomilty — doing what is socially correct, following 

regulations closely, doing what is accepted and proper, 
being a conformist. 

. R: Recognition — being looked up to and admired, being 

considered Important, attracting favorsble notice, 
achieving recognition. 

. I: Independence having the right to do whatever one 

wants to do, being ft«e to make one's own decisions, 
being able to do things one's own. way. 

. B: Benevolence — doing things for other people, sharing 

with others, helping the unfortiinate, being generous. 

. L: Leadership — being in charge of other people,. having 

authority over others, being in a position of leader- 
ship or power. 

A study of a heterogeneous population of California 
high school students indicated Recognition as the only value which 
did not differ significantly between boys and girls. Girls in 
that «rouD rated Support, Con formity , and Benevolence as having 
higher value than did the boysi and they rated Independence and 
Leadership as having lower ^^alue than did the boys. Scores of 
the gifted students in the demonstration program, however, did not 
show significant sex differences on Recognition , Conformity , end 
Independence. And conopared with the heterogeneous male gimp, 
the gljKeSrboys gave significantly less value to Recognition ; 
the gifted girls gave significantly higher value to Independence 
than did the girls in the heterogeneous group. 

Physical fitness and Physical Education grades were 
reported by a senior student at University of California, Davis. 

ConpaL*lson of physical education grades indicated a 
grant point average of 3*^ for the gifted boys and 2.8 for the 
average. Ihe gifted girls also revealed a grade point average of 
3.0, idille the average group had 2.^. 



Both hoys and girl* in the gifted groups scor^ above 
the arepage on state norms ca aU hut me it«n -- Sirls ^rtlcal 
JUBP. tte gifted were at least equal to if not fractional h^her 
than average students within this school district, whe re d istric 
means on physical fitness were higher than statewide norms. 

6. Inservlce Training . Particularly effective in initi^ 
aspects of inservice education ^s an assessment of attitudes toward 
the lifted. Biis was done very early in the inservice training 
program. A Guidance Committee developed an "attltudinaire on menta^ 
gifted minors, ” a device useful for sharing ideas on the characteris- 
tics of the gifted and for encouraging teachers and counselors to 
share their perceptions and to re-examine the bases of their atti- 
t\]des ft pd understandings. 

It should be noted that the monthly Inservice training 
meetings not only contributed to professional growth but also 
extendcsd the bases for comnunication between guidance and instruc- 
tional T)ersoniiel and therefore broadened the scope of overall 
planning. Where there was great diversity of opinion reflect^ in 
the responses to the attitudinaire, there was an opportunity for 
further discussion and exploration by teachers 
rrhg* California Project Talent consultant reported that slight^ 
over one-half of the respondents agwed that tests of acqtiired 
learning should differ for the gifted from those designed for ^e 
average, but that an almost equal number disagreed or could not 
decide. Therefore meetings were devoted to analysis of intellectua 
operations, objectives of testing, and inq>licatlons far aeaswing 
achlev^nnen't of gifted sttidentse Other areas which needed further 
study were variability of attributes among gifted people; bases for 
class placement of gifted children (chronological peers? s^ial 
peers? intellectual peers?); expectancies for classroom produc- 
tivity of gifted students; physical, emotional, and social adjust- 
ment; and how moral behavior is learned. Ccnraunication between 
teacher and group leader (counselor or psychologist) is a crucial 
element in a fully functioning counseling-instructional progr^. 

The meetings which were scheduled between the counseling sessi^s 
accOBTOlished this to a large degree by focusing upon individual 
student and group performance, c\arricular modifications t^t could 
facilitate guidance and counseling objectives, and clues 
counselor might get from teachers which wo^d assist hta in 
Bhbsequent small-grottp sessions. (10, 12, 13, 17, 19, 21, 2h, 25, 

27, 3^, *H, 51) 
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Inservlce meetings T#ere planned around tapes of 
counsisllng sessions, tapes of class lessons, evaluation of teaching 
materials, and sanqples of pupil products. Meetings 
effective hy the demonstration staff were those vhich provided time 
for interaction of the total merabershlp. Participants also 
considered it extremely importajat to have a central theme and ^ciric 
purpose for each Inservice meeting. When available, guest speakers 
^ group guidance and on gifted-child education provided bases for 
panel discussions and further program develei«ent. When sush 
resource persons were not available, project staff personnel made 
presentations based on pertinent research and literature. 

y, DemoF* stration > As might be anticipated, certain 
problems arise when one is attempting to demonstrate a counseling- 
instructional program. Particularly this is true when one is 
trying to encourage youth to disclose their real feelings about 
themselves, contemporaries, and their world and to use this icaowledge 
as a basis for personal and social development as well a« 
effective learning. Ifevertheless, demonstrati^s were^ scheolulevt 
both in the formal sense and on a more casual drop-in 
Bie Chlifomia Project Talent educational research consultant also 
participated in many meetings, conferences, and worksh^pps held ^ 
instltutiona of higher education and by professional educational, 
psychological, and research associations. «ie coamsellrg-instruc- 
tlonal program, as mentioned above, was one of the program! demon- 
strated in the sumier counselor-teacher imlnistrator workshops 
during the sunnier of 1964 and 1965. the consultant had nu»rott8 
requests for assistance in helping other school districts l^tall 
the counseling-instructional prototype either as demonstrated ot 
in sonm modified form. In addition to the general format of the 
program, some of the publications and materials exported were a 
"social values pplnioniiaire" used by the group leader in diking 
with stxdents in counseling semslons, a parent reaction Sheet, a 
pupil evaluation sheet conpleted by teachers, and a student 
reaction sheet. Other forms developed were a discussion-group 
checklist and a self- Inventory of performance. 

8. Holes of the MucaUonal Rssearch Project Consultant 
i n the Couaseling-Instructional Progam . 

a. General; Demonatration and Mssemlnation . The 
person chosen tc be the educational research project consulUnt for 
the Counseling-Instructional Progrem was a school psychologist with 
extensive background In counseling and guidance work:. Oiis porsen s 
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task was to take a cluster of Ideas, present It as a general node 
of counselor-teacher relationships and tasks, and 
gifted children In grades 7-9. Hopefully, this was to be dene In 
such vaye ss to achieve stated objectives* 

the basic role of this person centered araund 
the functions of informing, demonstrating, and helping 
administrators and other personnel install innoratlMS, 
also entailed invention of guidelines, 

service education raterials; fitting the counseling-teaching model 
to a field testing and demonstration situation; institutionalizing 
the innovation; and conducting such research and evaluation 

activities as were necessary for refining the 

life of the project. It is Hnportant to stress that while the 

demonstration center focused attention upon procewes 
it also became a hub of developmental activity. Ihus 
prototype had a certain life quality which encouraged innovation. 

l^search. Research functions included securli^ 
data, Infoimatlon, and background upon which hypotheses regarding 
program innovation might be based. While data-Mcuring ^ 
La cing functions were not pursued in a foamal 
they were pursued in an attempt to gain clues regai ing « 

SS ^ exposition Of (e.g., male and f®“l® 
r.ft.Ti« AHng groups; the nature of such groi 5 )s; twice ttiat foster 
fluency, flexibility, originality, social conscience, etc.; and 
the role of the counselor or group leader. 

c. Developmental Activities . Ihese activities 
establi^ed new patterns of professional Xcounselor-teacher) 
relationships and portrayed the process of teaching 
counseling as dynamic, interacting, and mutualOy 
QrientatiOT and continuing inservice education Lw 

necessary to the success of the demonstration. Obey not raiy 
^l^hasic knowledge and generated 

Xso gave participants ^ develop sklUs of extra- 

polat^, translation, application, analysis, synthesis and 

evaluation. 

In these endeavors, the consultant acted as an inf or- 
mation-glver, small-group leader, resource person, consultwt, 
counselor, and supervisor. She undertook cooterativ® ptemteg of 
the Inservlce education program and of modifying aspects of the 
demonstration; she coordinated the efforts ® 

teachers in different schools; and the supervised ^ ^ 

such ways that it was carried out in a manner consistent with 

project goals. 
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Some of the products Included administrative, teaching, 
and counseling guidelines^ appraisal foxms) tapes of small group 
counseling situations^ and lesson plans which incorpoorated guidance 

concepts. 



As a basis for this developmental work as well as for 
the purposes of demonstrating the model, the consultant herself 
accepted responsibility for some group-counseling situations. ®iis 
became the milieu for testing the degree of structure given to the 
counseling setting, the types of topics which elicited various kinds 
of response, and the assumption that infomatlon acquired by the 
smll-group leader (counselor of psychologist) and experiences in 
the small-group counseling setting by students coul d contribute in 
a most positive manner to improving the effectiveness of teaching 
and learning in English and the social sciences. In like manner, 
this experience also was shown to be eni'iched by knowledge 
furnished by the Qaglish and social science teachers. Information 
about classroom behavior provided important clues as to what mlgh't^ 
be suitable small-group counseling topics and what ideas or 
problems should be pursued in counseling sessions for individuals. 

d* Resume of Boles of the Educational Research 
Project Consultant in the Counseling- Instructional Program 
Demonstration of California Project Talent. 

The following outline and chart present a resume of 
roles performed by the Project consiiltant: 



Program Developer 

1. Designer 

—Refining the model of the Counseling-Instructional Program 
—Developing appraisal materials 
--Preparing district guidelines 

2. Educational Engineer 
—Packaging the model 

—Adapting it to the demonstration district, comnunlty, adult 
personnel, and students 
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3. Field Teeter 

--Of procedures content for realizing project goals 
e.g. persoonel relatlonshlpe and counseling topics 

—Counselor-teacher relationships 

« .Group leader- student relationships 

—Counseling topics 

—Procedures for advancing biglier intellectual skills 
and specific factors of creativity 

4. Researcher 
--Psychologist 

— anall-group leader and counselor 

5 . Guidance Specialist 

Coordinator of development of small-group counseling 

6 . Coordinator of Curriculum Development 
Diffusion Specialist 

1, Demonstrator 

—Building credibility of the Counseling-Instructional 
Program Proliotype 

—in face-to-face encounters 

--through guided observation 

—as a small-group leader 

2. Disseminator 

—Informing via articles, speeches, guidelines, and 
announcements of the demonstrations 

••Assisting in the planning and Iniplementlng of a sunmer 
workshop-demonstration 



3* Installer 

—Establishing program within the school district 
--Establishing program vithln participating schools 
k. ' 'Instltutlonallzer '* 

—Providing administrative personnel with help in in cor por^ 
ating a model, pilot, or test program into the program of 
the school district 

Demonstration Supervisor 



1. Coordinator of Teaching, Counseling and Curriculum 
Personnel 

—During the school year 



2 . 



--During the suofamer workshop-demonstration 

Coordinator of activities Involved in Research, 
Development, Demonstration, Dissemination and Adoption 

Efforts 



Some of the roles were suggested by the 
ot Proeesse* Belated to and Ifeoeaaary for Ctonge in ^ 

EBoa Ckfba, and lay previoua research reported hy 

^ganizing Kew York State for Bduoational Change, ^ on toe basis 
of ObMrv^ions of both toe Oallfomla and IlllnolB gift^-^ild 
demonstration projects. They are also baaed on ^er 
define "What State Departments of Education can Do to Establlah and 
"!2^rove PxograiiB for Gifted Children and Youtbe v^) 
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C. Be«ult8 

Ihe counBellng-instructlonal program in the San Juan 
Itaified School District resulted in; 

1. A demonstration program irtiich showed observers how a 
district might work effectively in weaving together the goals and 
procedures of counseling and instruction. 

2. A case study publication (prepared by all California 
Project Talent consultants to be used in all of the demonstrations) 
which was helpful to counselors and teachers alike in planning 
counseling sessions and Instructional experiences. 

3. A publication, "Counseling-Instructional Programs for 
Intellectually Gifted Students" which contains guidelines for 
establishing similar programs in other school districts. 

k. A series of counseling topics that possible mifijit be 
used in group counseling situations and which mig^it focus on the 
general areas of divergent thinking, social concerns, scientific 
e^qploratlons, governmental issues, religious man, psychological 
issues, educational issues, moral concerns, and philosophical 
concerns. (See Exaniple l) 

5. An attitudlonalre useful In inservice education with 
teachers of mentally gifted students. (See Example 2) 

6. The preparation of a social values opinionnaire to 
note changes in rated values. (See Example 3) 

7. A student reaction sheet. 

8. A pupil evaluation form by which teachers could show 
changes in children. 

9. Ratings by parents on the degree of behavioral chanc;e. 

Another Important result was that administrative 
personnel in the San Juan Unified School District felt that the 
counseling- instructional program had done much to bring together 
counselors and teachers into closer cooperative relationships. 
Cooanmication had Improved. Also noted were more opportunities for 
students to have personalized and varied learning experiences, 
increased interest in group counseling; and increased Interest in 
devising learning experiences which improve language art skills, 
provide significant knowledge in the social sciences, and guide 
students in developing into responsible and productive adults. 

IIT 



Bie foU-cwlng changes in student ratings of social 
values and parent ratings of behavioral change were reported by toe 
Chllfomla Project Talent Bducational Research Project Consultant: 

CH*i^ge8 in Ratings of Social Values 

An iJBportant emphasis of toe Counseling-Instructional Progr^ 
was exploration of attitudes and values in order to gain increased 
self-understanding and insight into toe great ideas of man and 
history of the culture. Measurement of attitude change not only 
poses difficulties in assessment but occasionally invites contro- 
versy over potential invasion of privacy. However, a careful 
attempt was made to sample certain attitud In al changes. An 
original opinlonnalre was devised by a committee of teachers and 
counselors and submitted to several classes for student criticism. 
Cosments and suggestions were considered, and a revised form was 
used during toe 1965"^ school year. 

There was no intention of ranking toe values incorporated in 
toe forty statements. Rather, students were requested to rate 
each item according to their opinion of its importance in a value 
system from *1* (not important) to *5* (extranely Important). 

The Social Values Opinionnaire (SVO) was given to project 
participants in toe fall and again in late spring. Certain 
interesting changes were noted, as, for example, consideiable 
inciaase in rated value was observed on toe following concepts: 
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SVO Statements 



FALL 

Bbctre- 

Hot 1 I »eljr II Mo* 

Xmpor- I linpoir- Impor~ || * | 

tant I tant I tant 



A Job gives honor- 
able status to an 
Individual and Is 
the noimal way of 
life. 

nie Individual 
person Is, him- 
self, a unique 
center of power 
and value; he does 
lot exist for the 
Istate. 

sonomlc produc- 
iivlty has been 
an outstanding 
feature of our 
iray of life. 

sspect for the 
ilents and 
,jliefs of others 
Ls basic to our 
iy of life. 

person can rxhe 
10 higher than his 
thoughts. 



10 



80 



10 



tant 1 tant 



Sxtre* 

nely 

Inpor< 

tant 



l 4 



51 



35 



83 



13 



59 



38 



13 



70 



17 



Orleans believe 

it the civil 

luthority is supreme 
decision making 
lower, and the 
JLlitary is used, 
ihen needed, to cany 
Lecislons into effect. 11 



55 



1*2 



43 



56 



51 



48 



33 



64 



53 



42 



75 



13 



64 



n9 
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At the present tine the S\TO is considered most useful as a 
stimulus for discussion of values in the "American way of life.*' 

Some of the concepts are still yieved hy Bone students as tao diffi- 
cult to evaluate; and several., vords^ ouch as "diversity" and 
"electorate^ " were questioned for their meaning* for use as a 
valid measuring instrument the SVO would require further modifications* 

Parental Ratings 

Reaction sheets did not request identification of either parent 
or child^ and the returns represented 53 percent of the students. 

Bie majority of parent ratings indicated growth in the behaviors 
on which the program focused. Since most of the students came to 
the program as strong students, it is not surprising that more than 
one-third of the parents saw no improvement in the quality of the 
student's school work* Exceptional growth was reported in every 
area to some extent. The hipest percentages of "exceptional growth" 
ratings were given on willingness to consider more than one solution 
to a problem , interest in learning , and more creative thinking * 

RATiNSs Bf PARarrs 
ON DBSREB OF BEHAVIORAL CHAI»E 



<f, i $ 

None Excep- 

at all Some tlonal 



a* 


The student discussed the group meetings 
at home* 


k 


93 


3 


b* 


The meetings seemed to increase his under- 
standing of himself and others* 


13 


76 


11 


e* 


I feel that the program stimulated Interest 
in learning* 


15 


70 


15 


d* 


Sensitivity to the feelings and needs of 
others has become more apparent* 


25 


63 


12 


e* 


Willingness to consider more than one 
solution to a problem has increased* 


16 


66 


18 


f* 


Hie seems more comfortable with situations 
which may not have "rlg^t" or *Vrong" 

answers. 


17 


71 


12 
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lone 

at all 


Sxcep«> 
Some tlcoal 


Qb shove evidence of more creative 
thinking. 


17 


69 


Ik 


The quality of his school work has 
Inprofed. 


37 


57 


6 


le Is rtiovlng greater perseverance 
tn following through In problem 
situations e 


26 


68 


6 


He seems more eager to perform 
difficult tasks. 


31 


60 


9 



D. Dlicueslott 

1. n^.mcAinr.'teaeher Helatlwuhlp. ®ie coimsellag-inrtruo- 
tlonal -DroctnuB bae l>een reported to be a most effective means of 
briBgli« counselor and teacher together la a positive cons tant^ 

reinforcing relatiooshlp. So longer In t S^nns 

they sS thenselves as both contributing to learning effectt^ss, 
nsMonal development, ai^ content-aciuisltlon and compr^onslon 
SSe. -Bie enXrts on developing hi^er inteUectual 
^mc atpSrtTof creativity appe«:s to be a w " 
oSa fostering talent heretofore lying domant. Perhaps tois program 
suggests tte^vBlue of keeping the main counselor and teacher 
ft^tlons discrete-handled by experts 
irtille at the same time incorporating peripheral •"? 
functions of one another. A counselor *s role nay beca» more 

meaningful and effective as It Inplnges on the 

teaS^U role nay become more integrative and effective as It Is 

concemed with guidance and personal development. 

Although it is difficult to report results of 
counsaling programs there are indications that p)«iUs benefited 
from their pertlclpatloa. 
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a. InBcrrtee Material* . It was helped «iat ^ 

four demonstration programs mie^it result la a e<^or-sou ^ fl^trlp 
uhleh could be used In dissemination actlTttles 
the termination of the project. Bone recording tepes va » ”» « 
and some colored slides were taken In the JPectol 
iieGelexA'fclMi px*OKr#niSe ISicse wero us6d pplmarily 1#o enhAn 
consultant ppesentations at profesaional conferences and meetings. 

Needed still are two related series of filas^ich 
weave together the concepts of guidance and ^ 

series mifi^kit focus on the small-group 

on instruction and classroom experiences In hladi- 

sc5ences. Separate treatment would be given to 

achieving gifted, t: e creative-production gifted, the hl|^^ gifted, 
StSeSly gifted, the gifted with great l®ade^iP 
ability, the gifted with emotional problems^ (e.g., xiaoBe 
conceined with self-concept development), and the underachieving 

gifted. 

Only in the Los Angeles City School Districts where 
Skilled technicians are employed for 

to get audio-visual products of widespread dlssem^tlM mlu e. 

As mentioned above, tnservlce education products of tols demon 
stratlon also Included guidelines for developing such a program 
and evaluative devices such as the attltudinaire for assessing 
attitudes of adult participants. 

3. Dissemination . Althou^ the consultant in this 
nrolect did appear at many profesaional conferences,^ 
a publication of value was produced, it must be readily ai^t^ 
th^ there were some difficulties in attempting 
counseling without the aid of closed circuit television 
way glass and observation rooms. Despite ^ 

a^nistrators, and consultanta did 

demonstration during the school year in the Sm ^Lde 

School District. Ctoservations of this demonstrati« “ 
also during the summer teacher workshop progrem. In 
Unified School District, recording tapes ®^^ , 

bbservatlons and demonstrations of the counseling-instructional 

program. 
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B. Conelimloasi Bapllcatltas, and Bbcc— endatlopB 

Conclusions* It is posslblo to dooicsistrato s _ 
cou&eeling«instruetlonBir program vlilch fosters personal develjpoent, 
Ijoprorenent of counseling and instruction, and new and more effective 
roles ot teachers and counselors* 

Pupils, teachers, and the total educational program 
of school districts benefit by inservlce education, program develop- 
ment, and attempts to plan educational and counseling experiences 
idiich foster higher Intellectual skills, specific factors of 
creativity, and knowledge of one*s self* 

2. Implications* ®iis demonstration suggests the need 
for further efforts to utilize guidance, counseling, and instruc- 
tional personnel 5n developing instructional and counseling programs 

\dilch are mutually reinforcing* 

It is inportant to stress the quality of interaction 
between teacher and pupil and between pupils and their 
peers. This program suggests important steps in helping Individuals 
develop to an optimum degree and steps by which educators may 
realire basic precepts of Anerican democracy and of American 
education* 



2 , ^ . The following recoBinendatlono are 

made: 

a* care should be taken to select counselors or 
group leaders who have strong interest In and knowledge 
gifted children, curriculum, and ways teachers work with children 

in the classroom* 

b* Counselors and group leaders ^o\ild be provided 
with a preservice training program focusing on such aspects as 
group dynamics, personality theory, learning theory, and 
objectives of the Baglish and social science curriculums* 

c* room selected for the group-counseling sessions 

should be located away from distracting influences* Seating should 
be organized in such a way that each member of a discussion group 
should have eye contact with each other member* 

d* A tape recorder should be used to record 
counseling sessions* Initial inhibiting effects of the tape 



recorder and microjdione are quickly ofeapcoae uben 
a routljae procedure. Analysia of these tapes can 
lodlTlduals and groups. The tapes can be used In 
denonstratlon situations. 



recording becomes 
shoir progress of 
inservlce and 



e. Special care should be taken to accon^lish ^e 
foUoiriiig: orientation of staff and parents, interpretation of 

progran to oownity, selection and placeneirt of 
ptepaxatlon and use of ease studies, naanlngful group neetlngs, 
self -evaluation, and measuring group progress. 



The California Project Talent Educational Research 
Project Consultant, suggested the foUowing schedule for the 
counseling-instructional parogram: 



a. During the early spring semester, describe 
program to total school staff; assign committee to stu^ and m«e 
recosmendatlons for adaptatKas; and daacrlhe program to m and 
other interested groups e 



be By the end of spring semester, select participating 
teachere and pupils; hold neetinga *lth parents; etota^ coi^t for 
participation; assign pupils to classes for fall semester, and 
gather case study data. 



Ce During the second week of fall semester, hold 
teacher-counselor planning meetings and deteimlne steps in 
evaluation. 






d. During the third week, study information about 
each student; hold teacher-counselor preparation meeting; and plan 
beginning sessions based on case study data. 

e» During the fourth week, begin meetings of groups, 
n yifi discuss puTposes of group meetings and procedures. 



f . Starting with the sixth week, teacher-counselor 
meetings should be held every other week. 

g. At the end of the year, a meeting of school 

mrsoonel and parents is recomronded. The purposes of 
ire to evaluate aU aspects of the program and to suggest mod^a- 
Aoae of counseling sessions and of guidance activities performed 
y the classroom teacher. 
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for a more detailed account of procedures for 
estsbllshlne* liiple8ienting> and evaluating the counseling- tnstruc- 

Programs for Intellectually Gifted Students. 



p. Suamary 



X, Br ief Description . The substantive focus of the 

coiuMling-iiwtructlauil proc^ wa. i®on yB»e«^ tl» 
stratlon activities. In essence, these informed school administra 

tors, cuarriculum and guidance ^riwe 

of the S.«*eter., nethodology, and cMtwt of a 
together the goals of counseling and instruction. Demowtration 
functions wore planned to build credibility in ^e * 

encourage other school districts to adopt a similar program for 
mentally gifted students in grades 7-12. 



2. Objectives. The main objective was to d^onstrate a 
counseling-instiicti^ program in which the cosponents 
mutuallv reinforcing and which might be of optimum value to 
rtSS S^S^s^-9. The California Froject Talent Conaultant 
aSd deraonstrSlon-district personnel sought to 
guidance and Instruction; to help youth become more rationa 
Seative; to develop motivation, interest, and perso^l sets ^ 
values; to Improve coomnunication skills; to develop dyi^ic and 
positive concepts of self and of relationships with other persons, 
institutions, and environment. 



Methods Used. A first step and continuing task was 

to prepare teachers and counselors for modified ^ - 

overlap in the areas of guidance and instruction. Preservice and 
Sservlce programs were developed and carried out on a regular basis, 



Students were involved in group counseling sessions 

every tiro week, and to guldanee retoted ®®*^^*i** “ 
weeks. It was hypothesiaed that tostructlon and the onrrtenlnm 
would become more meaningful when modified to advance guida^e 
objectives; and that counseling activities would benefit 
iiiosmation furnished by and guidance activities 
participating Baglidi and social science teachers. 
bS^ Ts^etf data upon which could ^ develop^ l^l^l- 
toed and snaU-group tostructlon. It was thou^ 
to other school districts would hecose 

this demonstration, in learning how to establish a similar program. 
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axid vould in fact establish a counseling-instructional program 
similar in purpose and design. 

1». Results. A demonstration program was establish^ 
which wove together ^e goals and procedures of counseling and 

ln.errtee aetmtles «« 

counseling ani instructional personnel to functim more effectively 
with gifted children and youth. Publications and . 

were prepared and helped to disseminate key ideas. *Ehe nali^b^c- 
tlves^ftt. dWBOnstratlon were net as eviaenced ^ toe 
the progiaa to other school districts, expansion rf the prog^ 
within the demonstration district, changes in ratings of social 
values, changes in ratings of hehavior, and in general ly ttie 
Judgment of persons Involved. 

5. iHflhlitaits: Findings, Significan c e, and HeceaiMndations 

for Further Action. It is possible to demonstrate a^oonmrellng- 
inBtnr*<""»T which results in Inprovement of c^sellng, 

guidance, and instruction of gifted students. Pupils, teach^, 
counselors appear to benefit from mutua^ 
room and counseling activities and from opportunities for tea ^r 
and councilor professional growth. PUrtiier activities mi^t seek 
to identify, test, package and disseminate addition^ w» 
proving higher intellectual Skills, specific 
lawa affective aspects of teacher- student, counselor- student , ^ and 
counselor-teacher dialogue. An end resul t might be toe develq^nt 
of Individuals who are more dialogical, creative, and h«^ in 
their orientation to life and in their relationtolps with otoer 

human beings s 



A furtoer developmental activity mig^t result in 
series of films which would show both the counseling and toe 

instructional a^ects of toe counsellng-instructicnal p^ram and 
which would show their Interrelationships. Ad^tlonal 
tlons mig^it^he develc^d which woiLld make use of one-way observa- 
tion glass and closed circuit television^, 

AdditlODBl contributions might he made to formulating 

educational objectives, lesson plans, 
examination questions, and criteria fOK* 

material on the basis of taxonomies or designs which give some 
Older to the development of intellectml iKSwer and creative ability, 
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Exaiqple 1 



Topics of Staall-Orouro Counseling Sessions 

Because the Counseling-Instructl.ooal Program is a creative 
product of counselor and teacher Interaction aaterlals m 
SSLntly ideational. 

uniquely » the particular students Involved. Level of 
need not be observed because the rangt' of 
vithln grade levels probably will always exceed the range b 
grade levels. For example, the most 

grader was able to handle more advanced con^pts than J®*®; 

^ure ninth grader. Also Interesting to note 

many groups In the demonstration program reconsidered 

^ceding year, and probed deeper Into ramifications which they had 

earlier failed to perceive. 

The following small group topics are examples 
concerns which were discussed by the groups in "t^e 190^66 demonstra 
tlons. Although most of the groups enjoyed the indepe^ence of 
proposing their own topics, some preferred to rely on the counselor 
to suggest an idea. The counselors reported that seventh grade 
groups tended toward this dependency. 



1.0 Divergent Thinking 

1.1 What would happen If by the year 2000 only 10^ of the 
population had to work? (10) 

1.2 If everything in the world were free and available in 
unlimited supply, what would be the effect on people s 
behavior? (i*') 

1*3 What if will be able to live to 200 years of age? (3) 

1.1^ What would life be like if we closed all of our schools 
for 20 years? 

1.5 Life on other planets, flying saucers, etc. (ik) 

1.6 What If brains could be transplanted? (2) 

1.7 What if the Battle of Gettysburg had turned the other way? 
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2.0 Social Ooncemt 

2.1 VsoxMicre drinking 

2.2 ProbloM of "addiction" — cigarettes, alcohol, narcotics (i^) 

2.3 LSD (2) 

2.k Should nothers voik? 

2.5 Should vonen be drafted? (4) 

2.6 Objectives ©f incarceration for criae: pnnlsbBsnt? 

rehabilitation? ( 5 ) 

2.7 CJapital punishment 

2.8 Welfare: eligibility and needs 

2.9 What age for dating? 

2.10 Drop voting age to l8? 

2.11 Raise driving age to l8? (2) 

2.12 Cinfllct between values of adults and youth and between 
groups of young people. (3) 

2.13 Will a woman ever be president of the United States? 

2.1*^ Ihds (2) 

2.15 Iteelgn aid vs poverty within the United States (2) 

2.16 Atttflwition and attendant problems — will machines "take 
over"? (3) 

2.17 Causes of hij^ taxes 

2.18 Problems Involved in eliminating slums 

2.19 Medicare (2) 

2.20 Problems of the American Indian 

2.21 Should a young person be punished for the rest of his life 
for one foolish act? 
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3.0 ScleBtlfic ErplQgatloas 

3.1 fictraseasoxy perception (19) 

3.2 ^ypno8l8 (3) 

3.3 Progre88 in medical aclenca 
3*4 ^ce race 

4.0 Ctavenmiental leetiep 

4.1 One world government; can mankind agree and end war? {3) 

4.2 The image of America abroad and the role of America in 
world leaderehlp 

4.3 Divieion of Calif omia into two itates 

4.4 Oenaorahip (4) 

4.5 Chndldatee for governor; the governor's function 

4.6 Vietnam and related problems (21) 

4.7 Oovemmerital control versus individual rlc^ts 

4.8 l8 ours a true democracy? (2) 

4.9 Registration of communists (3) 

4.10 Con®arl8on between policies of republicans and democrats 

4.11 " fcts riots (2) 

4.12 Political issues (7) 

5.0 Religious Man 

5.1 What is the role of tangible proof in faith? (4) 

5.2 Predestination and free will 
^.3 Astrology 

3.4 Spiritual man (3) 
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6.0 P«ycfa61oglcal leroec 

6.1 OtroM trm presmire for gxmdas (8) 

6.2 Hliat la **belng noa«al"? 

6.3 Problaaa related to being youngeat, bldeat or in the 
middle of a family of children 

6,k Braimraablng 

6.5 Perenta who are teachera 

6.6 Oauaea of muaml behavior 

6.7 NBanlng of dreams (3) 

6.8 lallvldual differences 

6.9 Meaning of group test scores, l.e. I.Q. 

6.10 Personality — innate? environmentally shaped? (2) 

6.11 Possibility of changing (or contaroiaing) hwian behavior 
through drugs (6) 

6.12 Ihe "zeal you^' and rsle-behavlor — with parents, friends, 
etc. (2) 

6.13 What Is love? 

6.1k Controlling behavior through reward rather than pualihmemt 

6.15 Mass hysteria — its influence on history 

6.16 ifanlpulatlon of people by the culture (2) 

6.17 Why tests? 

6.18 What Is Intelligence? 

7.0 Blucatlonal Issues 
^ • — — 

7.1 She philosoiiiy behind a grading system (5) 
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7.2 Pursuit of kaoirledge, tsklag tests, striving for grsdes, 
pressuTii of homework, and choice of college {9) 

7*3 Characteristics of good teachers (6) 

7.4 Looking ahead to hifi^ school (9) 

7*5 Grouping for learning beneficial? (2) 

7.6 Bsclal integration of schools through bussing students 

7.7 Role of the school in rules and discipline such as boys* 
long hair and other fads (7) 

7.8 "Good” books (5) 

7.9 Evaluation of T.V. shows (5) 

7.10 Merit pay for teachers; problems of evaluation (3) 

7.11 Bie twelve month school year (5) 

7.12 Adjustment to Junior high sChod setting 

8.0 Moral Concerns 

8.1 Cheating: should people inform on cheaters? (3) 

8.2 Honesty (3) 

8.3 Gambling 

9.0 Philosophical Concerns 

9.1 Is nan bom human? 

9.2 How can fact and truth be discerned? (2) 

9.3 Conscience: What is it? 

9.4 Existentialism 

9*5 Reality — how do we know what really exists? (2) 

9.6 Relationship of time to human experience 
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9»7 3)oe» the nan neke hlstoiy or doea hlatosy sake the nan? 

9.8 Luck — la there such a thingt 

9.9 Vhat la patriotism? 

9.10 What la freedom and nhat la prlrllege? 

10.0 maeellageoftta *rQplcs 

10.1 Bay T.V. (2) 

10.2 OontroYerslal Isauea related to eauaea of the CItII War 

10.3 The French and Indian War 
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Snapltt 2 



Sum. 

ATTITUDIXAIRB OS NGM 



Saw #f the statenent® belar wiU probably elicit 
"oowtliw®" respowsee. If you cannot agree (a) or dioagree 
circle the qnoitloa nark. 



A 


7 


D 


1. 


Very bright children are u®ual3y larpractical. 


A 


7 


D 


2. 


Test® of acq,uired learning should differ for the 
gifted from those designed for the average. 


A 


7 


B 


3. 


Among intellectually talented^ top achieve^nt 
level in adult life tend® to be more closeily 
related to outstanding personality than to ability. 


A 


7 


B 


k. 


Intelligence is a characteristic which interferes 
with conuoa sense. 


A 


7 


B 


5. 


Gifted students need sloply more of what average 
students learn. 


A 


7 


B 


6. 


Superior inteUectual development tends to cause 
emotional instability. 


A 


7 


B 


7^ 


It is undemocratic to provide gifted ^children with 
educational situations whidi differ from the 
regular school program. 


A 


7 


B 


8. 


Gifted students profit less from practice or rote 
learning activities. 


A 


7 


B 


9. 


Sarcasm, toning dom^ and pressure for confoa^ty 
may undermine the bright child’s sense of worth. 


A 


7 


B 


10. 


Ihe gifted can t€ikc care of themselves in a 
conventional program j special programs should 
focuTon those who need help in learning. 


A 


7 


B 


11. 


Gifted children are easily identified through 
observation in the classroom. 
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A 7 D 12* In general^ Intellectaally talented adults reipsrt 

that feelings of fulflUnent in their chosen field 
11 heloir their anticipated satisfaction. 

A 7 D 13* Gifted people are narked by variabililgrj that is^ 

tiro gifted persons differ wore from each other than 
tvo persons who are slnllar on any other basis. 

A 7 D l4. Research tells us that accelerated acadsnically 

talented children appear to be as personally and 
socially adjusted as other students. 

A 7 D 15. Early marriage (age 18-23) and fanily responsibilities 

have been found to Inpede the careers of the 
Intellectually talented. 

A 7 D l6. Gifted children should remain with their chronological 

age group for the sake of social adjustment. 

A 7 D 17. It has been reported that approximately 50 percent 

of our college-capable youngsters never complete 
their college education. 

A 7 D 18. Ihe most important single factor in the decision 

of able students to go to college is the attitude 
of their parents toirard hlc^er education > 

A 7 D 19. Since gifted children are known to learn rapidly^ 

they should produce more work in the classroom 
than average children. 

A 7 D 20. Bie self-contained classroom is the best environ- 

ment for the gifted child in the elementary s6ho61. 

A 7 D 21. Identical educational eaqperiences will promote 

equality of educational esqperienees. 

A 7 D 22. For the highly creative ];>erson, a good part of his 

reward lies in the activity itself rather than in 
the recognition tdiich it inspires. 

A 7 D 23. Ability grouping is neither desirable nor feasible. 

A 7 D 24. Programs for the gifted Ohould be open only to 

students \dio mUe hlc^ grades. 
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A ? D 25. Gifted children a» a group are superior in ptoyalcai, 

emortlonal^ and In social adjustiaent. 

A ? D 26. The teacher should assuse that the gifted student 

is eg.ually capable in all areas of study* 

A ? D 27* Education suitable to the gifted is exploratory^ 

characterized hy the problem-solving approach, self- 
direction, guidance teaching, and workshop methods. 

A ? D 28. Bos^ iness and overtalkativeness nay be synptons of 

insec^jrlty. 

A 7 D 29. Any program for bright children will meet the needs 

of ibli6 gifted# 

A 7 D 30. It is essential that hl^dily creative students 

achieve high academic standing In all academic courses. 

A 7 D 31. If it*s good for the gifted, it*s good for all. 

A 7 D 32. The mind that can produce a ready answer to every 

questlcxi may yet need training toward self-criticism 
and the rethinking of first impulses. 

A 7 D 33* If achievement tests indicate that a student has 

already acquired skills, it is acceptable t o omi t 
the usnal assignments and alter class requirements 
to allow for creative projects. 

A 7 D 3^. Moral behavior may be learned throu^ thinking 

about moral situations, tracing various kinds of 
behavior through to their probable consequences, 
and reaching conclusions irtiich may govern future 
behavior. 

A 7 D 35. Conformity to academic eehedules and assignments 

is more important than talent developoent. 

A 7 D 36. Uhless children find that their ideas are respected, 

they will not cooBunicate their ideas. 

A 7 D 37. Equil education does not mean identical education. 
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A 7 D 38* 

A 7 D 39* 

A 7 D Il0. 






Inftblllty to ckxpreas Idoas effectlTtly oad 
acc«rate3y is prslbsbly the basis for aest hiaao 

problems* 

Oitted cbiliren aay seem lar/ because they need 
to spend con^ratively limited time in unders t a ndin g 
aeir situations* 

Suppression of Intellectual controversy end of 
vmresolved differences of opinion in the classroom 
may contribute to under achievement* 
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Bxa^pl# 3 

SOCIAL VALUES QPUKMIAIRB 



Belov are statements vhlch reflect certain attitndee and Itoals 

in the "American Way of Life." You are asked to rate them acceding 

to your opinion of their iaiportance in a value ystem. Hate from 

* 1 ' (not important) to ' 5 * (extremely important). 

1 . most important kind of honesty is being honest with yourself. 

2. Americans believe in the right of free citizens to assemble 
peaceably. 

3 . A Job gives honorable status to an individual and is the 
normal way of life. 

if. ®ie individual person, is, himself, a unique center of pover 
and value; he does not exist for the state. 

5 , To know what is rlgh*^ ond not do it is the worst cowardice. 

AiH ^ ir* believe in the freedom to have knowledge of all 
kinls except when knowing certain information would endanger 
the whole connunity. 

7 . Respect anA recognition for the many racial and religious 
groups within our society is essential. 

8 . Bach person should be given opportunity to develop his 
capacities to the fullest extent. 

9. Knowledge has value in itself. 

10. Americans believe in the freedom to speak or write opinions 
on econooilc, religious, political, or social 10 a inters. 

11 . Tw»at others as you would have them treat you. 

12. All of us have some special talent in. ^ich we can excel. 



13. A fi'ee society means responsibility as well as privilege. 
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lU. fhe ®tate 1 b created to provide for the ccomi defense end to 
further the geneznl velfare. 

15# Bcenonlc productivity has been an outstanding feature of our 
vay of life. 

16. The people have the right to reform or alter their govemment 
by lawful means. 

17. Respect for the talents and beliefs of others is basic to our 
vay of life. 

16. lich person must learn to be responsible for the consequences 
of his own conduct. 

19. A person can rise up hlfi^er than his thoughts. 

20. The people hate the ability to govern themselves. 

21. Americans believe that loyalty of family members to each other 
Is essential to our vay of life. 

22. Decisions made by coitmon consent are better than resxilta 
obtained throut?^ orders issued by a dictatorship. 

23. The maintenance of a free society is a full-time ^ob 
Involving the responsibility of every Individual. 

2 k, EBach person must learn to recognise the decisions of the 
majority of the group and the rights of the minority. 

25. Outstanding pre]?aratlon of every individual for his Job, his 
family, and his citizenship is laqportaat in our vay of life. 

26. Under the American system of Justice, a man Is innocent until 
proven guilty. 

27. The freedom Involved in our way of life has encouraged great 
cultural richness and diversity. 

28. Brotherhood Implies an appreciation of the human dignity of 
each Individual. 

29. A free society provides inspiration and reward based on the 
achievements of the Individual. 
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30. An effective representative govemaent depends lapon an 
educated electorate. 

31. Mothlag worthwhile is ever lost by taking time enough to 
do it right. 

38. itaierlcaB. telleve that the civil authority la wp*«»* i» 

^ declalOD-wJtlBg pater, and the nlUtaiy la uaed, vhen needed, 

to carry decisions into effect. 

33. Life la not ao abort but that there la aluaya tlae for eourteay. 

3l^. Ihe government cannot serve the Intereata of an individual at 
the expense of the coiaaon good. 

35. When everyone thinks alike, few are doing much thinking. 

36. The individual person must manage his behavior so as not to impair 
the freedom of his fellows. 

37. Ideas are more powerful than armies and secret weapons. 

38. Americans believe in the freedom of each citizen to have a 
voice In the government under which he lives as shown in 
the right and responsibility to vote. 

39. The secret of success in life is for a person to be ready for 
opportunity when it comes. 

ho beUeve in protection of the ftee eltlsen against 

wrasonable Inwslon* of privacy by officers of the government. 
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IV. 



Sp»clal ClftM Dsmcaistratlon 
A. Introduction 

E^^cloX claso ppogroMO domonotmtod OEilifoniiio 
Project Ttelent were oil-day, full-wedk programs for groups of 
children Identified as mentally gifted minors. California State 
legislation defines a mentally gifted minor as a child in the 
two percent ef general mental ability at his grade level throughout 

the State. 



1. Sirolanatlon and Antici pated Benefits . ?Ehls demonstra- 
tion was planned to emphasize Instructlan ana e^luntive procedure 
that might be carried on in grades four, five, and six. Antici- 
pated benefits were improvement in ability of pupils to carry on 
processes of inquiry and to apply knowledge and skills to problems 
not previously encountered. It was hoped that teachers In those 
classes (and student teachers) mls^t become more creative, more 
adept at aOklng pertinent questions, more Insightful and more 
effective in getting pupils to discover principles, relationships, 
mr*A generalizations. An attempt was made to demonstrate a rationale 
of teaching and of learning problem-solving behavior in the areas 
of science, social sciences, and mathematics which enables 
Intellectually gifted students to function rationally and creatively 
in leadership roles. As student achievement increases and as they 
progress upward in the grades, there generally appears to be an 
increase in the practice of ability grouping. It should not be 
assumed or eacpected that such grouping will achieve homogeneity of 
student group or of Instruction and achievement. However, it does 
tend to reduce the range of diversity ef talent within a class and 
to incx^se the proportion of educational experiences and instruc- 
tion in which a pupil may participate at approximately his levels 
of cooprehenslen and problem-solving ability. 

A complete description of the special-class demonstra- 
tion centers in Oallfomia Project Talent is included in a publica- 
tion of the California State Deimrtment of Education entitl^ 
"Special Class Programs for Intellectually Gifted Students. 

2. Hesearch Findings Which Influenced the Design of the 
SPecial-Class”Demonstration. Research studies reviewed prior to 
Se esimbliahment ef the ^clal class demonstration program seen 
to Justify the foUowing statements: 






a. ^cial Claesef for aui^rlor atudents raault in 
superior academic gains when programs ai« adjusted to their learning 
rate and lerels of achievement. Eowevei^, without these special 
provisions, ability grouping appears to have no significant 
influence on academic achievement. Mere segregation of bright 
students may produce negative or indifferent results. 



b. Sui*veys of parents, teachers, and students 
involved in special-class programs generally show favorable 
attitudes in support of continuing ability grouping. 

c. Socicmetric and other measures of social mturity 
shoir no changes of status among peers for most groups of gifted 
students in special-class programs. 

d. Ho data-based evidence was found to indicate that 
the self-image of the gifted student is enhanced by participation 
in regular classes or that the academic achievement of average 
students is enhanced by the presence of gifted students. 



3. Itetionaler . Organization of special-class programs for 
the gifted is consistent with basic precepts of American education 
and of American democracy. These underscore the primacy of the 
individual and the importance of tailoring education to his 
abilities and needs. This is done most frequently in the fields 
of music and athletics. The key factor is not the structure of 
the administrative organization but the quality of expwiences 
afforded boys and girls. The basic question is not, ShouJ^d We 
Have Ability Grouping?” (For, in fact the public 
the concept as applied to certain subjects and certa^ 
but rather "When Is It Most Desirable?" When we deal with this 
question in an analytical maimer we can see that for certain 
purposes, in carttiin school situations, and in certain ccmnunities, 
special classes be established and administered in ways that 
result in imlque benefits for the gifted. 



Five statements which mlgbb constitute a rationale 
for programs for the gifted and for special-class programs for 
these students are: 



a. Special-class programs for gifted children are 
consistent with basic principles of American education and of 
American democracy. 
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b. DieBe programs fit logically within a matrix of a 
auB^r of other special-class programs for children with special 
talents^ capabilities^ and ne€»ds. 

c. There are unique learning needs of gifted children 
youth and these require certain types of programs^ materials^ 

and teachers. 

d. Distinct gains in learning and in personal develop 
ment can be achieved throu^ special-class programs. 

e. The future of this country is tied intimately to 
the '^rpes of behavior fostered in gifted children and youth. 

Advantages of such programs are that gifted students 
stimulate one another to speculate, to expand their interests, and 
to extend their awaxmness; students gain better understanding of 
their capabllltlesi and content nay be eaqplored in greater depth. 
Then, too, time saved by rapid aequisltlen of skills, concepts, 
Inforaatlon can bo devoted to counseling and instructional 
ac<.i.vities. These may do much to make the gifted aware of their 
capabilities and of important aspects of their environments. 

Special-class programs can also keep the gifted child 
from developing a sense of resentment for being held back in his 
lntellectm“. development. These programs nay provide more freedom 
of expression and elicit more positive attitudes toward schooling 
otia toward less able chronological-age peera. Children who are 
not in these special classes may gain through Incareased oppor- 
tunities for classroom expression and for development of 
leadership skills. 

B. Method 



Msthodoleglcal conslderatlens in establlhhlng a 
special class program Include screening and selecting student 
participants, curriculum development, inservlce education, demen- 
stratlon, and assisting other school districts in installing and 
Institutionalizing educational innovations and model pregrama, 
content, and procedurea. 









1 . Bitmbllrtuient of Special C]mbb ProyamB . Key factere 
In the aucceaa of apeclal class pro^trana are (l/ aufficlent adapta* 
tion of the curriciiluit (2) use ef capable teachers, (3) appropriate 
evaluation techniques, (4) consistency of the program with the 
philosophy of the school district, (5) coomitment by adaii^strators 
•wMi other personnel to the purposes of the program, (6) provision 
of readlly-avallable and systematically planned consultative and 
resource help for teachers, (7) adequate Inservlce and teacher educa 
tlon programs, and (8) careful screening and Identification of 
students. Also Important are grading procedures that do not 
penalise students for being in special groups, unique Instructional 
materials, and systematic steps to develop higher Intellectual 
Okllls and factors of creativity, l^elal-class programs 
Incorporate both enrichment of content and esq^rlence and flexible 
progression in both the acquisition of content and In movement 
through the grades. 

2 . I nitial Procedure * The procedure followed In 
establishing the special-class demonstration In the Lompoc Unified 
School District was for teachers of Intellectually gifted pupils 
In grades h, 5, and 6; a field consultant; and other advisory 
consultants to work together In developing curricula in science, 
social science, and mathematics which would advance the purposes 
of the special-class program. In the process of developing these 
teaching materials, an attempt was made to communicate to the 
teachers the rationale of teaching, of learning, and of evaluating 
problem-solving behavior. Thus, the curriculum-development aspect 
of the demenstratlon assumed the characteristics of an inservlce 
program designed to enhance teacher ability to work with gifted 
students. Beginning in the fall of 1963 the teachers taught the 
curriculum which had been planned the previous summer. After the 
first year, the program was evaluated and modifications made* A 
seconi qpeclal-class demonstration center was established in the 
Davis Unified School District in Davis, California. 

3 . Administrative Structures of School Districts Partici - 
pating as Demonstration Centers Which Featured Qpecial Class 

One of the two school districts ^at served as a demon- 
stration center of special-class programs, Davis Joint ttalfled 
School District, encoo^sses a small university community that is 
relatively stable and compact*. The other demonstration center, 
LoBpoc Unified School District, Includes the extensive area around 
and in the Yandenberg Air Force Base. It is a fast-gr<mrlng 
coimBunlty. 
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Die "hlgtai achievement potential” group In Davis was a 
coBbinatlOB filth and sixth grade class of pupils selected fr«a 
the entire district. Students in*alved (about twenty ea^ yea r) ^ 
were transported to the Morth Davis Bleaentaiy School which 
M^e^ial-class center. Both the Davis and the 
School Districts had had special-class programs operating priw to 
their partlclpatl<si in the California Project Talent doaenstratloa 

program. 

At the Iiompoc Center there were nine '*honoro” classes 
of children who qualified as California SUte "Mentally Gifted 
Minors." A total enrollment in these classes varied but was 
approximately 250 pupils each year. Die special . 

cl^ue. to grade, h, 5, and 6. Teacher. ve« careful^ 
after oheervatlon, review of their peraennel file., and after inter- 
view and discussion of possible Involvement in a new and quite 
likely demanding instructional-developmental activity. Every two 
teachers were assisted by a part-time aide. 



Personnel in tJie Lompoc Unified School District believe 
it Is desirable to have all of its classes in close proximity in 
order to jrmintn better coBmunication among its teachers and to 
promote team teaching. 

Screening and Selecting Students for Special Classes. 
Screening and selection procedures will, of course, depe^ upon 
the nature of the program and the nature of the child. Some 
children fit better into an accelerated special-class program, 
others profit more by enrichment within the special class. 



Die two special-class demonstration districts relied 
tmeii different measures for screening and selecting 
pants. Use of the WISC (Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children; 
la the Davis Unified School District and their requirement that 
the child have a high score on both the verbal and perfoniMce 
areas identified the more atypical youngster which “this particular 
school district wished to enroll in a special class proj^m. !me 
psychologist of this district had found previously that 
verbal or verbally skilled child in Davis was not nec essar ily the 
atypical gifted. (A high percentage of the children from ^is 
mnall conrpact university coonunlty are from cultursUy-rlcJ ^r^l 
hosms. ) Some of the persons using the vaSC in the Davis IkilfM 
School District felt that it yielded a mace well-rounded “ 
giftedness (for children who achieved a high score) than ^d the 
Blnet. According to these j)eroonnel, children who improved their 
time credit and improvedtheir performance as the task became more 
complex, were those idio appeared to be "way out . 
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4. and Identification in the Loapoe Unified 

School District . 

a. Description. The Lompoc Uhified School District^ 
used prlmrily standardizSTtest scores for serening and ^ 
SS^ird-Binet Scale for most of the 

referral and Individual testing became Important ^ , 

rapid turnover of military personnel and ent»nce ^ 
district of children who had not previously been 
tested. One teacher who did a 

identifying mentally gifted minors on the basis of . .. 

indicated that she looked for the ones who came up mst wi^ th 
ffeneralizatlons in science or social science^ who used a high 
lever^klng vocabulary, and who learned the new processes the 

fastest in mathematics. 

•The first step in screening in the Lonip^ Unified 

School District was to review all * 

in grades k, 5, and 6 and to seek recowiantotione 
Individual testing was done by a psychonetrist dur^ the „ 

iS^nd 196J7 Some persons admitted into the ® 

were admitted by group test procedures wWch J 

meant that a youngster could ^ identified as a tram 

minor” if he had a score of 98th percentile ^ ® 

intelligence test and a score Teachers 

standardized achievement test of reading 

noticed a significant difference betwe^ rf^eSres 

trrnym -fe^st urocedUTes and those selected on the basis of scores 

Sd^rf«n*nce on indlviauaUjr aa»inl.ter.d 
A few children were admitted on the basis of Judgment alone. 

^ris -SblS”. a nethcd of identmcatlon 
S the mentally gifted minors identified in a schoel district in 

Oallfomla. 

b. m* «if natations of Talent . Identified 
ffiffced minors” and pimils in special-class programs for gifted 

s^f^ ^et wUbility in certain characterietlcs 

a. cfStivity, artistic talen^ 
leatership, social poiae, mechanical aptitude, and motivatl^ 

Hot all the gifted are tall and healthy, good readers, w hl^ly 

S^mied. live general ca^gories «WUt/ W 

attention. These are soclal-enpathetlc, ^ 

ktnesthetlc-mechonlcal, sysibollc-struetural, ^ 

in the first category are children are 

to nCB-verhal hMiavlor and are partic^rly 

feellnga, aspirations, and iwods of other persons, from this gro»g) 
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may l>e deyelsped outstanding teachera, political figures, and laleB- 
mm of 1«<— air products. By pronrldlng opportunities for aesthetic 
and other '^pes of original artistic-creative j^oduction, 
personnel tmf he able to see \*leh students nl^t ^1“'*'***?* ^ 
and possibly profit especially by specie opportunities In 
area. IhtheMtlcal logic and Individualized projects In science 
may be uays of fostering a hi^ degree of eyetwee I n -tt e 
mi^lc-otructural area. ISie verbal-receptive ^lld my haw 
read a groat deal and had his verbal facility ** 

reinforced by the teacher. Such a child nay need opportuniti es to 

manipulate concrete objects and to gain Skill In t!!^uir 

of talent. Oils would seem to be an appropriate asswptlon because 

most intelligence tests are strongly weighted in favOT of verbal 
facility •wd because such children appear to profit fron opper- 
tunitles to nanipulate objects and to develop non-verbal talen # 

In tine we may have an expanded definition of 
intelligence itself— one that recognixes aspects of creativity 
and creative behavior as manifestations of intelligence— in ways 
not measured iw Intelligence tests# ^e conceptual wor 

of Ja P. Ouilford, KLoom et alii , and ^ex m^ 
conatructing curriculum and counseling modelings to foster tnis 

developsient. { 2 , 3 ) 

c. P 1 ^l d^TnyB and RecoBmendatlens Bega rdlng Identifica- 
tiona Because of costs involved in aamlnisterlns individual tests, 
eTcaspresdsa procedure nay be desirable, one 
curricular and economic factors. Bie California 
educatltmal research project consultant who worked both in Da^ 
arwi liospec submitted the following recommendation for screening 
and identifying students for special classes: 
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(1) Aa«ini«ter at the prinaxy level cproup 
intelligence testa hecanse these tend to shew ncn-vepbal as well 
as veziMil conpetence« 

(2) Refer for further screening those pupils who 
rank two standard deviatiens above the raean or lAio attain an IQ 
score of 130 plus or minus five points. 

(3) Review achievement test scores of pupUs who 
rank apprsximtely U5-129 IQ on a grom IntaUigence test (oro to 
two standard deviations above the mean)* Pupils who have both ^ 
arithmetic and reading scores at or above the 90th percentile should 
be referred for Individual testing. 

(4) Consider for placement in a special class 
program those children who have a Stanf ord-Blnet score of 130 plus 
or minus 5 points or a WISC score of 130 plus or minus 4.5 points. 

It should be noted that the research by C. Pegnato 
j, w. Blrci]3®on the relative effectiveness of four measures for 
identifying gifted students found that in order of decreasing 
efficiency one could use group intelligence tests^ group achieve- 
ment tests, teacher Judgment, and grades. 

The next step in the Identification process is to 
have the cosnlttee review and nominate students for the special 
class on the basis of all available evidence of general mental 
abillty-«»lncliidlng anecdotal and other data in cumulative test 
folders or case studies as well as psychoraetplc scores. 

It should be noted that if a class is directed 
^ niiy toward the development of lesdership and creative 
talent that these special categories of talent will need to be 
evaluated individually. In sosie Instances, one might expect to 
find certain lypea of special-class programs developed for mentally 
gifted children idio are culturally deprived or who have neurological 
or emotional handicaps. A nomination committee should consider all 
evidence of general mental ability as well as other factors relevant 
to placing children in a given program. 



5* ftroiip Ciitti 0 li? i >g Qifttd Chlldrm In 
FaroicruMi. OtvAMllng i* neceifiury to interpret plftceMDt 

of a ehilA la a ipeclal progran aad to holp chlldraa to aeo their 
relatlonahlps to ether chlMrem and to the entire eehoOl* Ih SaTle^ 
gzoiip eoiineeling InvolTed both teacher and eonnaelor working 
together In planning diecuesioii topics thought to be partlcnlarly 
appropriate for enotiooally heiathy si^erlor students In need of 
Intellectnal exchange on ccniort problons. Ivory ctlier weok^ oli^t 
to ten stuients wore Involved ^in group counseling liMle the 
renalnder of the class worked with the teacher on Indlrldual 
projects. Both cognitive end affective goals governed the 
counsellng-lnstructlonal phase of the special class program. 
Cognitive goals Included applying knowledge, organising Ideas, and 
building relationships. Affective goals Included organising and 
coBffunlcatlng a student's own value system. Hhe teacher and 
counselor focused their attention upon the following areas idiere 
affective and cognitive domains overlapped: creative thinking, 

love of learning, quality of conscience, social oonsclence, and 
understanding. Bie small-group counseling period provided oppor- 
tunities for students to raise questions of a philosophical nature 
about the nature of life, to tvst their aspirations with Intellec- 
tual peers, and to discuss controversial Issues. It was assumed 
that these sessions and periods would result In stiidents 
developing a strong and reallsl;lc concopt of themselves and to 
lay the basis for more effective learning. 

6. Currleulun IDevelopaent . Basle paramsters of 
curriculum planning for the gllted are common Intellectual, 
perceptive, and creative traits of this typology; trait vari- 
abilities; organization of the class, environment, and learnings 
experiences; and selection and use of school and coonunlty 
resources. It Is Important for the curricu lum planner to 
recognize that special-class children will often differ 
extensively In their rates of learning at any given time and In 
styles of learning. Aptitude for different tasks will vary within 
a given child. Ihese factors clearly suggest the need for hl^ily 
Individualized and flexible programs. 

a. Materials and Dtethodolegy . Notwithstanding this, 
there are general" guidelines which one ml|^t follow In planning 
curriculum materials, teaching strategies, activities, and learning 
cu(perlences for children described as "gifted.” If gifted children 
tend to be coipetltlve, then It nay be desirable to provide some 
opportunities for self -evaluation and for competing with himself. 















Sonetlnsi It al^t be desirable te alnialze eonpetltlon vltb ether 
ehlUsen; at other tiaes It nl^t be hl^^bly desirable to encourage 
such eeepetltlon. 

If gifted children hare the ability to Minlpulate 
abstract ^rmbols^ then It saay be desirable to use Intellectt^l as 
veil as affective approaches to gaining aesthetic appreciation, 
self-understanding, and social Interaction. 

If the gifted have great persistence and povers of 
concentratlsn, then It aay be i»osslble to have both small-group and 
Individual activities proceeding simultaneously. It Is of course 
desirable to develop standards which vould avoid disruption. 

If gifted children are motivated to high achieve- 
ment, then Individualized materials such as learning laboratories, 
kits for study and experimentation, cogqputer-asslsted instruction, 
and other self-instruction materials ml|^t allow him to proceed at 
his own pace In areas of special Interest or in areas where he Is 
weak and In need of remediation. 

If the gifted show a narked tendency to adapt to 
routines and classroom organization, then It should, be 
possible te Incorporate team-teaching, scheduling of assignments 
and activities and use of resource people on a veekl^r rather than 
on a dally basl% study trips, and ipecial events which capitalize 
on unique or timely learning opportunities. 

If the gifted are particularly sensitive to 
physical environment, it may be desirable to develop displays, 
bulletin beards, stu^ centers, and exhibits which motivate 
divergent thinking, creative production, analysis of problems, 
and in depth individual study of esoteric problems. 

If these children exhibit sephisticated social 
behavior, then it is possible to replnee much of the teacher control 
with group responsibility. Routine matters can be handled 
efficiently throuc^ room officers. Leadership tends to develop 
quickly in sn atmos]^ere of freedsm. Teacher guidance may help the 
class resolve conflicts by applying democratic processes. 

If these children are unusually perceptive, 

' activities msy be planned which assmie that these children have 

greater insight and more awareness ef their environment, ef current 
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events, and of social problems than do children to 

ffeneouB claBsrooms. Unusual perceptlveness may be the background 

for creative production in music, poetiy, mathematics, and science. 

If the gifted are easily motivated, then the teacher 
role may become one of providing leads, of getting ^U-^cup^ 
individual work started, and of subtly asking J^«;tions 
entrap learners in explorations, enrichment activities, and in force 
ful convergent problem-solving situations. 

In the special-class demonstration, new curriculum 
development was Initiated in science, mathematics, and stcI^ science. 
Changes in mathematics program included acceleratira in 
Ite^ematics Study Group (SMSG materials) and enriotent ttoou^ 

MadlsCD Project materials and mathematical logic. Xhe science 
^i“l« stressed methods of Inquiry 
data and stating and testing hypotheses. Individual scie 
projects were conducted in the areas of special 

la rats, classification of local marine life, dissection 
of animals, mutation in plants, preparation and assembly of animal 
skeletons, and hereditary strains in fruit flies. 

b. Social Science . Special-class programs for 
mentally gifted minors demonstrated in California Project 
usually incorporated current affairs, student govemmmt, and 
languMc arts. This was true whether the group was studying world 
at the sixth grade level, Itoited States history at toe 
fifto ^de level, or California at the fourth grade ^1. Most 
S toe project teachers applied either toe Guilford ^J^ructure of 
toe IntoUect" or toe cognitive domain of toe mo«n "Saxony of 
Bducatlonal Objectives" as conceptual tools in drallng wlto 
knowledge and in implementing learning theory. Social science 
TOterlalB developed Included content from anthropology, sociology, 
and political history. 

After tryout and revision, curriculum guides were 
written to outline experiences which had appeal for ^ 

special classes and to describe teaching procedw^ which 
Sted and challenged them. A California Project Thlent 
illustrating the direction of curriculum development in the social 
sciences and illustrating methods of developing hi^er inteUectual 
skills which coTJid be applied to other content fields as well is 
^toftaL^pologist Studies Man, "-toe toumash Indians (a resource 
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ffuide for teachers of fourth grade gifted students). 5 It contains 
learning activities that were deliberately planned to ad^nce the 
higher intellectual skills as outlined in the Guilford Structure 
of the Intellect." 



Conscious use of a theoretical stnicture piw/ed to 
be of value to both students and teachers. One teacher emended the 
use of the Guilford operations to other areas of the curriculum. 
Another reported that her class developed greatly in which she 
defined as "thinking power". 



Curriculum development procedure resulted in gifted 
children (l) being oriented to the content and method of a particular 
social science, anthropology; (2) having extended opportunity for 
intellectual growth through the use of a theoretical construct, the 
J. P. Guilford "structure of the Intellect ; and (3) being invo ve 
in organizing standaitls of documentation. 



In the social sciences, children were helped to 
distinguish between evidence and hypothesis, between xhat is kno^ 
and what is believed. They learned the distinctive approaches of 
the different social science disciplines and to seme extent methods 
of investigating human relationships. Anthropology became the 
basis for understanding how a culture evolved in a pretechnological 

group of people. 

Modes of investigation which anthropologists mlc^t 
employ with gifted children are; "techniques used to recover arti- 
facts of past cultures, comparisons of culture in di^erent etoic 
groups, sequence in the development of cultijres (including 
carbon dating), studies of cities and their evolution, identif^a- 
tion of changes in culture, and studies of the causes of cultural 

change. 



”A S6CJU6HC6 or proesduro for tho inv 6 S'fci| 5 ^*tiQtts in&y 
lae formulated by the class, under the guidance of the teacher. Or 
the study of an ethnic group may be conducted with some 
organization at the end of the unit to clarify the steps which were 
taten and which could serve as guidelines for future studies. Tte 
procedure which follows is appropriate for problems xn anthropology 
althou^ somewhat different from the procedure students learn to use 
in the physical sciences. 
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Gather information 

Organize information 

Select relevant concepts 

Explain the relationships between concepts 

Jteirulate hypothesis, principles, conclusions 
or generalizations 

Correlate or inter-relate sequences 

Relate present to past."^^ 

"Some generalizations which were formulated initially 
by anthropologists for the State Social Studies Framework were 
selected and adapted for special classes in the Lompoc Demonstra- 
tion Center. 

Man is a product of his culture. How he thinks, 
acts, and feels about himself and others is a 
reflection, in part, of his society. Human 
language is a tool for the transmission and 
invention of cult\are. Art and music also 
transmit culture. 

Anthropologists have no absolute measure of 
the excellence or inferiority of culture. 

A major problem today is the harmonjous co- 
existence and interaction of divergent 
cultiires of the world. 

Ethnic groups can be identified on basis of 
customs, language, and characteristics. 

Populations do not remain isolated, and modem 
conditions tend to accelerate cultural change. 
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three main humanoid stocks are Hegrold, 
Caucasoid^ and Mongoloid# Artificial 
division of homo sapiens into races by an- 
thropologists is for convenience of descrip- 
tion and classification# Races merge 
imperceptibly into one another. 

Physically, human beings are more alike than 
different. Differences between members of 
the same stock differ more greatly than 
differences between members of different groups. 

Environment has profound effects on the develop- 
ment of every individual. When he is deprived 
socially, society as well as individual loses. 

Race problems are cultural problems which 
result from conflict between ethnic groups. 
Cultural diversity has value and can add to 
richness of life. Heai:' all human beings 
are capable of partlcipi ing in and making 
contributions to any cvxvure. 



Political science and inductive geography were also 
important aapeets of the social science currlc^nm. me latter 
l^lved use of an imaginary continent with certain ctoracterlst^s. 

*fchis construct were hypothecated ways in which the culture 
economy would evolve* 

c. Art. Art experiences were sometimes chosen by a 
student as a free period activity. Art was used as a “e^^od ^ 
presentation for book reports or reports on units of stt^. ^acher- 
directed activity acquainted students with the use of medto. 
Material used included acrylic-vinyl copolymer paint, Iftivon art 
fabric, Sculpt-Metal modeling material, amd Modo-Clay. 



^Tiitroductoiy Kit #105. New Master Art Division, California 

Products Corps, 169 Waverly Street, Cambridge, 

Suvon Company, 8 OO West 4th Street, Kansas City, Missouri. 
The Sculpt-Metal Company, 101 Investment Boulevard, 

Pittsburg 22, Pennsylvania. 

Montgomery Studio, Northbrook, Pensisylvania 193ol 
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G-lfted children in this special class program responded especially 
well to intellectual approaches to the history of art and to the 
.study of art theory. OTie consxjltant for the special class project 
reported, "Under special opportunities for self-expression the 
productivity of special classes far excelled regular classes in the 
proportion of original pieces of good ccniposltion and exciting 
content." 



d. Language Arts. Language arts was usually taught 
as communication within subject areas. Including logic, and ccaa- 
prised approximately half of special summer classes in humanities. 
Important were analytical observations of individual perfc^nce 
of students. These often showed discrepancies between a child's 
level of functioning in specific communication areas and his ability. 

In the Davis special class program, a class news- 
paper was used which consisted of columns placed on the bulletin 
board, and which saved the endless hours of typing, dittoing, and 
distributing. An editor-in-chief was responsible for the board 
and six editors were responsible for world news, class news, 
editorials, features, sports, and comics. Each student was on a 
newspaper committee. Spelling taught via an SRA spelling kit 
proved quite successful. Cliildren recorded all misspelled words 
in individual spelling books and periodically developed their own 
spelling lists around various topics. 

Creative writing at one point Involved the 
children's writing a caption and a short story describing a 
humorous picture. The story voted best story of the week was 
featured in a class newspai>er. Likewise, the children Judged 
which were the best editorials written on current affairs. An all- 
year project included writing a fiction or non-fiction book on a 
topic of their choice. A local author of children's books helped 
to motivate this particular project. 

Discussions of the essential aloneness of a humn 
being grew out of reading Madeline L. Engle's A Wrinkl e i n Time ^0 A 
junlor-high-school textbook, Disccavering Your LanguageP was used 
to present the structure of language Inductively. A listening 
post «nd taped lessons on various topics such as Pigumtlve 
Language", "Paragraph Keys, " and "Shifting. Gears in Reading (33>^3,l) 
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were used to strengthen specific language skills. During the 
project, volumes of books, stories, essays, autobiographies, 
reports, biographies, and poems were written by special-class 
children. Poeti*y was especially popular because ideas could be 
set down imaginatively, rhythmically, and quickly without 
extensive handwriting. 

e. Btading . Reading achievement levels of beginning 
fourth graders range from below grade level to that of well-read 
adults. In some cases sixth grade Project teachers noted m inima l 
grade lerel achievement at seventh-grade level. In other instances 
achievement went far beyond the limits of the materials. A major 
challenge of the Project teachers was to find enough materials that 
were suited to the children's interests but were also written at 
levels that would stimulate their need for refinement of reading 
skills. 



Whole-class instruction in reading involved 
initiating special programs such as the SRA materials, teaching a 
new skill such as the use of the library, and initiating a special 
form of literattire. It was also used in evaluating procedures and 
progress and when teaching related activities such as art and 
creative writing. 



Flexible subgroups in some Instances involved 
student discussion leaders and adaptations of the Junior Great 
Books. Discussion questions were reformulated to emphasise, 
develop, and evaluate the intellectual processes of divergent 
production, convergent production, and evaluation as well as those 
of memory and cognition. 

By the sixth grade level, a group of students were 
ready to learn such college reading skills as adapting reading rate 
to the nature of the material and the reader's piupose. Students 
were encouraged to become critical readers and to follow Edgar Dale's 
suggestion: "Read the lines, read between the lines, and read 

beyond the lines in various literaiy forms." 

Individualized instruction encompassed approximately 
half of the school time devoted to literature and reading. 
Individualized programs involved library reading accompanied by 
teacher-pupil conferences and/or working in reading laboratories 
and kits. One class prepared a room library and devised a system 
for classliying, cataloging, and checking out a 700-volume collection 
of the children's own books. Scholastic Literature Units were 
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available used as were SRA reading laboratories. Book reports 
usually were very brief and creatively devised* Reporting tech* 
niques included use of dioramas, dramatizations, monologs, puppets, 
demonstrations, role playing, and illustrations and charts. 

f. Jfethematics. Achievement in mathematics seemed 
to be highly dependent upon previous instruction. Learning idiich 
resTilted from the student’s own initiative appeared to be more 
prevalent in reading and in science. Because no simple categories 
were found for classifying gifted students on mathematical aptitude 
or achievement, an analytical approach was used for planning 
instruction in mathematics* State-adopted textbooks and supple- 
mentary materials were used. The latter included discovery 
manipulative activities. Mathematics Enrichment Books A, B, 
for grades four through six, become the basis for programmed 
geometry and numeration. These were used in Individualized and 
small-group approaches. State -supplied materials for enrichment 
of above average students Included publications such as Exploring 
Mathematical Ideas (4); Exploring Mathematical Ideas (5); and 
E xtendinj Mathematical Ideas published by Ginn and Company in 1963. 

To deal with problem of acceleration- -which 
Increased tlie possibility of insufficient mastery of skills and 
concepts— frequent "do you remember" types of tests were devised. 
By providing sufficient reinforcement of skills and concepts 
teachers avoided gaps in mathematical sequence. It was concluded 
that enrichment materials are necessary to supplement the SMSG 
materials o These suggestions and those made in the following two 
paragraphs were made in the spring of 1964 by a special study 
committee which met at a California Project Talent Workshop in 
Lompoc to plan the basic mathematics curriculum. 
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*For example. Modem Arithmetic Through Discovery (Morristown, 
New Jersey; Silver Burdett, 1963) 
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Some Adaptations of SMSG Material . ®iere appeared 
to “be the need for mocre emphasis upon manipulation ^lUs and for 
more word problems. Because rational numbers was thou^t to be a 
diffiCTilt topic as presented by SWSG, it was thoug^it desirable to 
teach rational numbers after a review of basic multiplication facts. 
More emphasis seemed to be needed In working In other bases. In 
teaching long division, the remainder is not expressed as a fraction 
of the divisor in SMSG. It was recomnended that both the divisor- 
algorithm and the fractional remainder procedure should be tau^t. 

It was also thou^t desirable to use supplementary materials at an 
earlier time and in a more rigorous manner for teaching the metxdc 
system. Because repetition occurs at all grade levels it was 
considered possible to omit certain chapters at each grade level. 

In the fifth grade it appeared desirable to teach the measuring of 
angles with a protractor. 

Both hypothetical and practical problem situations 
should be the context for learning with gifted students. Puzzle 
problems complex word problems are ideal in some special class 
situations. It would also appear advantageous to develop problems 
that bring to bear on a topic, knowledge, and understandings from 
a number of disciplines. 

^teaching Machine Programs . Teaching machine 
programs which were found useful in special-classes dealt with 
algebra, measurement, prGoabllity, and sets. 

g. Science . Science instruction in the special class 
programs was planned to help students carry out processes of 
Inquiiy and to apply knowledge and skills to problems which they 
had not previously encountered. An "ology" unit at the Bavis 
demonstration class included looking at paleontology, archeology, 
anthropology, and geology. A block of time was also allowed for 
students to study sciences which were not the major science units 
for the year. 



Science topics at Lompoc were those indicated for 
all children in the Lompoc Science Guide: In the Fourth Grade: 

Physical Forces, The Atmosphere, Nature of Space, Nature of Weather, 
Structure of Living Things; in the Fifth Grade: Matter and Biergy, 

Electricity and Magnetism, Sound and Llc^t, Human Organism; and in 
the Sixth Grade: Astrology and Astronomy, Producers and Consumers, 

and Soil Chemistry. 
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It was thoiaght desirable to have students learn the 
methods of science by being directly involved in conducting investi- 
gations. It appeared desiarable (whenever possible) to use data 
available In nature. 

The earth was portrayed as an ordered planet with 
cyclic patterns such as those seen in food c h a in s aud the nitrogen 
cycle (the source of plant food). Children were helped to see the 
far-reaching effects of altering these pattescns. Biese become clear 
throu^ Avm iniw g hypothetical situations. These were dealt with 
in creative essays encomi^BBed in questions such as: 

*'What would happen to all animal life if the plants 
on earth should all die off?" 

"Are carnivorous animals important in nature?" 

"What would happen if all parasites died?" 

Because order was perceived, it was possible to 
approach the study of animals in a taxonomic sense beginning with 
the one-celled animals. Particular attention was given to digestive 
ftruH circulatory systems and to adaptations made in these systems. 

One source of helpful infomnation was "Educational Services, • 

Units from this organization included "Behavior of Meal Worms , 
'^‘^rstery Powders", and "Animal Skeletons". 

A science project at the fifth-grade level in 
Lompoc Involved "Learning in Rats". This resulted in weU-defined 
hypotheses, carefully controlled observations, precise recording 
of data, and some very inaginative interpretations of results. 

These in turn led to additional hypotheses to be tested. Students 
in this fifth grade class made or assembled their o»wn equipment 
including a maze patterned after the Wechsler’s Maze Test. After 
these studies, the group proceeded to study human learning. Die 
study of human learning included becoming familiar with the 
Guilford "Structure of' the Intellect". The direct approach to 
thinking processes (to how animals and human beings learn) 
stimulated the children to evaluate their own learning and to gain 
an appreciation of the uniqueness of human abilities. 
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7. Tna enf lce BiucatioPi DemooBtratlon> a nd Assistance to 
Districts In mstalling an d InstltutKmalizlns myeatl^l I^«w n - 



tions* Model. P rt^jicmiPj vwa*v^ > **wJ — 

wia.. T teaehers. District Consultants, and California 

Project Orient Consultants ,^ 

a. Ins ervlce Bducati on. S|pecial-class teachers in 
Callfomla Project !»lent were provided with ~ny Jns^M educa- 
tion opportunities to enhance their understand!^ of ^f^ 
children end to Improve teaching effectiveness ^ deal^ 
these children. Initial orientation to the project was “ 

through a special suaner workshop held in Los ^ ^fter- 

districts where the special classes were to oe demonstrated. ATcer 
school and afternoon meetings were held with pwject teachers 
their principals during the first year of the 
of these meetings were held each year. Such meeti^s 
and^r conducted with assistance from experts in 
eduction, specialists In subject matter areas, and 
persons. Most of the inservice education was accomplished torou^ 
individual consultation with teachers or thro\i^ working with 
teams of teachers. 

Inservice education in the Lompoc District included 
three-day talent development workshops immediately at 
the sch^l year in 1964 and 1965 . The first of ® 

involved the group examining the districts . 

TOthematics, science, and social science and rec^nding adapto- 
tions that mig^t be used with the mentally gifted minors in the 
special classes. Considerations were given to providi^ sufficient 
freeilom for students to function at a high level 

ability while at the same time providing course content which dove- 
tail< 5 d into a horizontal and vertical framework. Other 
tions were given to acceleration and enrlcUMnt 
to providing enrichment of content organized in the California 
social science framework. Qirichment in matheraatics was 
accorapllshed throu^ work in logic. Sfeachers 

work sessions in study groi^ps conducted between Monday a . 

Wednesday. Both the principals and local coordinates in 
!^r aieas met with the teachers. In 1965 the work^**^® 
organized on the basis of whole-group presentations and ^U-^oup 
8^ sessions. During this workshop, social 

refined, a new discovery-approach unit was preper^ J^L.aimte 

and new materials in literature were eva^t^. Bie art co^lnate 
prepared a very successful workshop in art which gave teachers 
opportunities to perform creatively. 
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In the suntner of 1964 and 1965, Callfomln Project 
■ftilent conducted cooperatively with achool dlatrlrta ^ 
tlona of hitcher education two evaner workshops. Hiese were attenaett 
by^acters^OT aU over the State, me workshop which was planned 
oowratively with Sacramento State College and with the San Juan 
B^ed School District put key onphasls upon 
with the characteristics of gifted children, currtcu^ 
effective teaching strategies, and resources avallabte. 
was provided opportunities to observe t^ 

class summer programs (acceleration, enrlch^nt, and c^seling- 
instructional programs). Biey also had a chance to talk wm the 
master teachers and to prepare individual projects 
particular aid to them in the faU lAen they returned to teaching. 



week workshops. 



Gradiiate credit was given for these summer five- 



The California State College at Los Angeles program was 

under the direction of Dr. Kenneth Martyn. It o^ered work in 

three areas: education of gifted children, selected 

exceptional children, and a choice of academic cmtenU Elected 

candidates for this workshop received a fellowship. Nea 7 z*hy 
schools provided classroom observation opportunities. 

The workshop held at Sacramento State College was 
under the direction of Dr. Rodger Bishton and Dr. Marion Eaustman. 

According to coordinators, principals, and teachers 
attending the Sacramento workshop, the ^^^^redindivid^l projects 
gave them the importunity to carry on such i^o^t 
developing a unit to inple®e»'t one of the intellectual models applied 
in developing curricular materials and learolng ex^rience^ 

Library and consultant resources were also particul^ly 8 ®?* 

features of the workshop as were opportunities to obse^e both 

teaching and counseling. One teacher prepared a for » 

stu '7 to be used in his own district. Another pro^red a 

for lis boaid of education and superintendent. A discove^ approach 

to foreign language and a plan for Indivldualiz^ matoematics were 

two other individual projects that might be mentioned. 

b. Demonstration Activities . Planned demonstrations 
and opportunities to drop in and observ^a 

available to district and county school personnel. Oie expert in 
elementary school mathematics in Oalifornia changed some ^ his 
ideas abSit the possibility of teaching logic to elementary school 
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children after visiting the Lcmpoc demonstration. Bie scheduled 
demoastraticns were announced throu^^ newsletters, statements at 
conferences, and hy other means. Particularly after the first 
year (in which occurred much of developmental activity) persons 
could visit the special classes at almost any time. 

c. A ssistance to School Districts . A policy developed 
by the directors of California Project Thlent and staff was that 
California Project Talent consultants would be available to assist 
nearby and other districts in installing and institutionalizing 
educational innovations and model programs (content and procedures 
developed by teachers, district consultants, and California Proje^ 
Thlent consultants) only after personnel from the district involved 
visited the demonstration. Numerous requests were made for 
assistance in developing, installing, and institutionalizing 
special class and enrichment programs. 

8. Roles of the Educational Research Project Consultant 
in the SpecialTClass Program De monstration of Californ ia Project 
Talent. Ohe following outline and chart portray role specializa- 
tions performed by the Project consultant: 

a. Program Developer 

(1) Designer 

—Refining the "special class" model 

--Preparing curriculum guidelines (e.g. 
anthropology) that exemplify a taxonomic 
approach to curriculum construction 

(2) Educational Bagineer 

—Packaging the model 

—Adapting it to two highly different school 
districts 

(3) Field Tester 

—Of procedures for realizing project goals 

(^) Curriculum Consultant 

(5) Coordinator of Curriculum Development 
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b. Diffusion Specialist 



(1) Demonstrator 

—Building credibility of the special class 
program prototype 

A 

— in face-tO“face encoimters 
thro\ 3 gh guided observations 

(2) Disseminator 

— Informing via articles, speeches, guidelines 
and announcements of the demonstrations 

—Making an effort to get key leaders in 
elementary curriculum and subject areas to 
visit the demonstration 

—Participating in the summer workshop- 
demonstration 

(3) Installer 

—Establishing the program within the two 
districts 

—Establishing the program in gifted-child 
centers (in certain schools in the school 
districts ) 

(4) Institutionalizer 

—Building permanence by helping districts 
make the transition from a pilot or test 
program to a regular program 

c. Demonstration Supervisor 

(1) Consultant of teaching personnel 

(2) Coordinator of personnel involved in develop- 
mental and demonstration functions 

(3) Coordinator of activities involved in demon- 
stration and dissemination* 

Some of the roles were suggested by the "Classification Schema of Processes 
Related to and Necessary for Change in Education" by Egon Cuba and by 
previous research reported by Henry Brickell in "Organizing New York State 
for Educational Change" { 1961 ) and on the basis of observations of both the 
California and Illinois gifted-child demonstration projects. 
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C. Bssultg 

1. De monstration Program . It peiiiaps should 
that Califomii Project Talent ^ a demcmstrat^ a^ 

nrolect. Ihe results will have to be Interpreted primarily in li^t 
of demonstration achievements and development of materials and programs 
for demonstration and dissemination. 

Demonstration and dissemination activities involved 
the California Proieot Talent consultants in many appearances at 
conferences, tte very positive evalnation given ^ 
teachers at the summer workshops indicated that this idiase of 
demonstration-developmental program was also highly successfiil. 

2 . Publicatloi^. Developmental activities in *5^® 
incltided not only the basic curriculur material 
demonstrations but the individual teacher projects which 
planned for use in the following fall. One of the major publica- 
tions arising out of the special .^lass demonstratira ^s tte 
anthropology publication, "How the Anthropologist ^u^es Man— 

Chumash Indians— A Resource Guide for Teachers of Fourth Grade 
Gifted Students." This publicati<m was spot^ by aa® S!+^o 
major authorities in g^ed child education in the 

read, and appraised as being "The kind of thing many ri§^-minded 
folks Interested in the gifted should be looking for . ®^® 

cation stressed acquisition of basic concepts and an ^erstanding 
S C SSrSolosists solve problems. It iUustrated fucators 
can use the Guilford "Structure of the Intellect as a m^^ f or 
curriculum development. Two publications on surveys of former 
students in special classes at the Davis Unified 
were also prepared.^ The consultant working with the special-class 
program also contributed to the publication of a California 
Project Talent publication, "Case Study— Identification. The 

screening and nomination forms in this publication ^^®^® ® 
inservlce or teacher-education resource as well as ® 
districts developing the case study required by California Mentally 
Gifted Minor Program. Case-study data became the basis for 
individualizing instruction. 

D. Discussion 

The special-class demonstration in California Project 

Talent was designed to show an exemplary program, ^ile ^® 
program prototy^ had already been validated by previous studies, 
the Scesslty (1) of developing and shoving an exemplaiy 
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program and (2) of assisting districts in creating comparable programs 
of their own. The whole project and the special-class demonstration 
tended to substantiate earlier findings on the value of demonstration 
programs.* These findings collectively undergird current efforts of 
the U. S. Office of Education to establish exemplary programs under 
Title III of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 

A major contribution to program development was the 
taxonomic approach followed in establishing educational objectives, 
planning classroOTA dialogue, giving assignments, and evaluating 
progress of pupils. 

The methods employed for screening and selecting 
student participants, developing ciarriculum, and providing for in- 
service education, demonstration activities, and assistance in 
installing and institutionalizing model programs may themselves 
become (in original or modified forms) guidelines for further 
program development and implementation. 

It is obvious that special-class programs can be 
successful when they are carefully planned, when sufficient 
consultative assistance and materials are available, when 
community attitudes have been appraised and are supportive, when 
care is taken in the selection and placement of pupils in such 
programs, and when materials are still highly individualized for 
meeting needs of given students. 

The special-class demonstration highlighted the fact 
that both acceleration and enrichment are proper activities in 
special-class programs. Also stressed was the importance of 
planning activities that were particularly suited for the typology 
of children involved, the sophistication of the teachers, the 
nature of the community, and the availability of resources. 

E. Conclusions 9 Implications, and Becommendatlons 

1, Conclusions and Implications . The success of California 
Project Thlent in applying conceptual schemes, taxonomic structures. 



*For example, see "Organizing New York State for Educational 
Change", 1961 by Henry Brickell. 
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to currieviliim development suggests the deslrahlUty . 

developmental efforts of a comparable natuM. ttere 

Lly a^ing the Guilford "Structure the ^ 

^^omy of Educational Ob.le ctives , and some «>e th^i^ of 
Jerome Brvmir but also~of developing new models based iq>on 
Ssi^of InteUectual ftmctlonlng, 
creative production. Attltudinal 

of total plans to Improve the quality of behavior In specif 1 
St^l^c-^l traits and for children at various levels develop- 
ment. An attempt mig^it be made to do a more thorough job of 

the thinking and learning styles of Individuals ^ . 

providing independent, individualized learning experiences. (2 ,3>5) 

Additional attention mi^t be given to the develop- 
ment of a number of non- intellectual traits that affect rationality, 
power of thought, ax^ productive divergent thinking. 

Attention also mi^t be given to 'usg^of now tentative 

ai^ experimental Ward-Renzulli evaluation scales 

programs which purport to provide ^ 

fflfted. The organization of special classes might at the sa^ 

time be much more flexible and much more thoroughly 

respect to use of time, use of teacher personnel, use 

res^ces, use of special materials, and use of special data access 

systems. 

2. HecomBendations. Althou^ the demonstration progr^ 
was designed mainly to demonstrate validated program types a nuniber 
Tde^l^talaetlvities vew undertaken, and there are aoae 
findings and recommendations. 

Some of the findings of the Project consultant would 
suggest that special-class programs be tailored to the needs of 
hi^ly-giflied children,* that there be adequate c^icular readju 

ment or adjustment for this program, that . 

selected, that the school avoid complete segregation of students, 
that instruction be indivldxialized, that the program be kept 
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soDOriiat inconspicuouB, and that the prog^ be tacked ^ 
tSS^^ble tateriil and adniniatiatlve auppcrt. Ihia 
a final report on the special class program. In the 
outlined a program protolype that she mw as easy ^ ’ 

calling for silnliaBl adjustment of regular programs, servi^ 
the gifted and inteUectually superior children, and suited to 
districts of one or many schools. These recosmendations are: 

a. Districts which provide many “^rpoo of progisams for 
gifted students might want to limit special-class programs to 
students %*o score three deviations above the mean . The organ^- 
tion suggested is that of an ungraded upper elementary « a 
slxth grade combination which would also allor a few fourth grader 
who needed accelercftlone 



b. Students selected should be achieving in reading 
and mathematics two standard deviations above the school mean and 
have an I.Q. score of 130 plus or minus 5 points. 

Co Classroom situations could include responsible high 
achieving children whose strengths ml^t not be reflected by an I.Q. 
measure. 

d. Teachers would work as a team and would emphasize 
their particular area of competence such as science- social science, 
reading-language arts, or mathematics-music. 

e. Inservice education programs would involve visita- 
tion to programs in other districts, time for planning and reviewing 
new materials, and time for staff interaction. 



f. Teachers* attempts at self-improvement would be 
relhforced by ttair use of a taxonomy or structuta of leaming and 
applying this in developmental efforts to raise levels of student 

thinking. 

g. Materials I'esources would be such as to allow 
teachers to do an adeq.uate Jbb of Individualist progr^ 
providing for the wide range of differences and Interests within 

special classes. 

h. To help st’udents with problems of peer acceptance, 
early anticipation of adult roles, and development of a h<»lt^ 
self-concept, group counseling would be provided these students. 
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1. Brief rescrtption. The basic reason for this aspect 
of California Project Talent was to show key parameters of special 
class programs for intellectually gifted children in grades 4-6 and 
to suggest how similar programs might be established in other school 
districts. The special class programs demonstrated were all-day 
full-week programs for children in the upper two percent of general 
mental ability. Team teaching was employed in one of the special 
class demonstration districts as a means of providing coverage of 
basic academic material by persons with demonstrated competence in 
specific academic areas. 

The areas of instruction principally affected were 
mathematics, science, and social science; althou^ special-class 
activities were also carried on in art, music, and Ehglish. 
Mathematical logic and Madison P 3 ?oject Materials were used to 
enrich matheuntics, while acceleration was achieved throng use of 
School Mathematics Study Group Materials. Thus it was possible to 
demonstrate within a given subject area that special-class programs 
may lend themselves to enrichment or acceleration or some perceived 
optimum mixture of both. In science, children were Introduced to 
techni< 3 ,ues of formulating and testing hypotheses. They learned how 
to gather data, ask questions idilch gave them the basis for 
hypothesizing, and, in general, how to conduct orderly (or pexiiaps 
intuitive) inquiry into the nature of material and the relationship 
of animate and inanimate matter. 

Similar goals were pursued in the area of the social 
sciences where the emphasis was placed upon acquisition of social 
science generalizations and knowledge about how a social scientist 
undertcQces to solve problems. Political history, anthropology, and 
sociology were content Arom which such experiences were drawn. 

2. Objectives . Thus the objectives of the special class 
programs were (1) to show exemplary special-class programs; (2) to 
encourage divergent thinking, inprovement of evaluation skills, 
insight into how learning takes place, and application of facts and 
principles to a description or explanation of relationships; (3) to 
provide pupils with direct experiences in processes of problem 
solving in mathematics, science, and social sciences; (4) to provide 
a rationale of teaching which enables the gifted to function 
rationally and creatively in leadership roles. 
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3. Methods Used . Special class situations were established 
which focused both developmental and deraonstraticn work 
realizing the stated objectives of the project and the objectives or 

this specific demonstration. 

Qrpi 0 Xi'tation and inservice education activities were 
provided teachers and other adult participants. These were conducted 
in suranier and during the school year. As the demonstration 
developed, increased attention was given to applying a taxmomic 
approa^to the statement of instructional goals, to placing class- 
room dialogue and experiences, and to developing means of ejmluating 
growth in divergent, convergent, and evaluative ability. The 
Guilford "Structure of the Intellect" was used as a basic guide- 
line in this activity. 



Attempts were made to incorporate aspects of new 
national curriculum projects as well as to iise other material 
found to be especially appropriate with the gifted. Demaistrations 
were scheduled and announced; they were also available on a less 
formal "drop-in" basis. Dissemination was also accomplished 
through presentations at conferences, publications of articles, 
the preparation of guidelines and reports. 



If. Results. This demonstration attracted toe interest 
of professional educators with specialties in toe different subject 
areas and in gifted-child education, favorable com^nts were made 
regarding the taxonomic approach to curriculum development ^bll- 
cations produced, observations, and presentations by the 
Constatant. A major publication was "How the Antoropologi^ Studies 
Man— Chumash Indians— a Resource Guide for Teachers of Fourth-Grade 
Gifted Students." A very positive evaluation was made by teachers 
involved in summer worktoops and in currlciolum development. 



][y^ gViH gihtp ay*d Implications . Qae of toe highlig^its 
of toe demonstration was toe application of case-study data and 
toe Guilford "Structure of toe Intellect" to curriculum development 
and inrprov«nent of instruction. In some instances students as well 
as teachers became acquainted with the 'intellectual operations • 
This, then, became the basis for evaluating classroom activity, 
teacher performance, and pupil growth. Similarities and diffe«nces 
in toe two demonstration districts hl^^lghted toe necessity of 
adapting special-class programs to such factors as toe nature of 
toe particular population of gifted children; the educational 
philosoi^ of toe school districts, administrative, and teaching 
personnel; the nature of the community; and to toe availability of 
h\iman and material resoirces. 
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Certainly this program demonstrated the need fw and 
the value of a multi-dimensional approach to estahli^ing and 
conducting special classes and to meeting the 
developmental needs of gifted children and youth. 
programs can at the same time provide enrichment; flexible 
progression through learning experiences, content, and 
and^p guidance. It can incorporate key ideas of mankind, 
traiSSg in scientific and mathematical skills, de^lopment of 
communication skills, and acquisition of major . 

by national curriculum groups. The special class gives the child 
an opportunity to explore and define his uniqueness in W® 
possible only in association with intellectual ^®rs. 
imv aid the gifted, it should also be recognized that this type of 
pi^gramming may also aid children of lesser ability who in other 
classes develop new leadership skill and competence in ora 
expression. One of the key implicaticns of this and the other 

dSonstratiooB Is thr.t basic pre^s of 

democracy can be realised as we more from instruction or 

groups with great heterogenlty to instrrotion^ given , 

^!^in special class settings, whether for part or for all of the school 

day. 



6. Future Developments. Experience with the special 
class setting suggests their"mLue for gifted and for highly 
gifted children— as an environment in which develop^nt 
creativity and higher intellectual skills may flourish and as a 
possible setting for optimum development of adduced ^ 

tooifledge of one's capability, and of a realistic concept of self. 
Future developments may provide children within ®P®®^®^ 
with special procedures for data retrieval, display, a^ manipula- 
tion; with independent learning activities and 

an array of filmstrips, films, records, tapes, study models, 

and charts for extending awareness and for studying subject 
specialties in depth. Also needed and possible is increased 
freedom for these children to plan where, with whom, 
will pursue certain aspects of acquiring knowledge and of developing 
language, research, and other skills. Further development may 
also Include increasing use of interdisciplinaiy approaches to 
learning, more attention to improvement of ^ 

non-rational factors that affect levels of aspiration and 
performance, and more attention to qualitative aspects of experi 
ences within small-group and full-class situations. 
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Increased proportion of time may also be devoted, to 
development of analytical, synthesizing, and evaluation drills. 
Special class programs for the gifted may increasingly become 
"lighthouses" shoving the value of other typological approaches 
for aiding children and youth. 

Program development would be aided greatly by a 
series of films which would show the gifted using materials 
developed by national curriculum study groups. These might be 
keyed to various taxonomic approaches and demonstrate the 
effectiveness of various strategies of teaching used in special- 
classes for gifted children and youth. 



V. SiiniiMry. California P ro.leet Talent 

The BhraBe, "California Project Talent" -iiaB adopted 
title for a Cooperative Hesearoh Project entitled. Demonstration 
of Differential Progranmlng in Enrichment, Acceleretlon, _C^^;el- 
InK, and Special ClasBes for Gifted Pupils in OradM 1-9 va 
project cc^nclng April 15, 1963 and ter^^tlng tecemher 31, 

1066 Prolect Ho. D-072, Contract Ho. OE-3-10*169 funded for 
<|^9’,603 on April l8, 1963.) This project 

roseareh and demonstration of programs for 8i«ei «t^+he 

California. California Project Talent should be vlewd as the 
demonstratlonal aspect of the Mentally Gifted Mnor Program In 
California. (^7, Appendix IV) 

The fundamental purpose of this project was to p^, dewlop, 

demonstrate, disseminate, and promote ^"®**"*^ 
education of gifted children and youth. Four specific educatlw^ 
program prototypes Including: (l) acceleration th^gh use *he 

LmLr school,^) enrichment In the fine ar^, “^®“® ^*'® 
language arts, (3) a cooperative counseling and 
and (4) W-tirae classes organized for 
Sere planned, developed, demonstrated, and disseminated. 
curriculum materials, evaluation procedures, workshop 
service training techniques, and special teacher aids were 
invented, developed, utilized in school district settings, an 
produced for widespread distribution. 

Evaluation of action research programs ought 
practical. California Project Talent as coordinated 
California Mentally Gifted Minor Program promoted the 
wraiGtical results: (l) pupil enrollment in menta^ gifted m^or 

programs expanded from approximately 38^000 in to 

SSSly 90,000 in 1966; (2) as the result of 
ment Demonstration Centers, the 

have influenced the educational programs in we-iil over half of the 
districts in California offering mentally gifted minor prog^ms 
and in a number of school districts in 
the school districts in California have ^ 

to the State Department of Education acceptable witten p 
describing their mentally gifted minor programs; the TOSt 
majority of these written plans demonstrate cle^ * 

incorporation of theoretical models for curriculum develoi^nt 
advocated by the Demonstration Centers; and (1;) *®“*“*’’ ’ 

™t, and administrative evaluations of . tte four P™*°- 

types and the summer woricshops have resulte<j in 
cOTmndations for the goals and accoBflplishments of these programs. 
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A, Background and Philosophy 

The pioneering woiks of Terman, Guilford, and MacKinnon, 
among many research workers based in California, are well known 
throughout the nation. Their collective uorks fo^d a losioal 
basis for a California State Study comnencing In 1957^1oh 
thoroughly: (l) assessed the educational needs of gifted 

childrSTin California, (2) studied operation^ 
gifted students then in existence in California school districts, 
and (3) determined the costs incurred by school districts 
offering special programs for mentally gifted minors# (22, 35> 5o) 

The "California State Study," under the direction of 
Dr. Ruth Martinson reported in 196I: 

evaliiation made of programs for gifted pupils included in the 
state study showed conclusively that special prwisions in 

these programs were beneficial. Proga^ cost data ^ 

the participating districts indicated that the cost of identify 
ing a gifted student amounted to approximately $40. Program 
costs varied considerably depending upon the t^ of program 
offered. Enrichment-type programs in the regular classroom 
could be conducted, the figures indicated, with ^tra funds of 
^90 to il50 per pupil per year. More expensive types of pro- 
gr^s, including special classes and counseling progims, cost 
UP to 4270 per pupil. These cost data became the basis fw 
initial legislation passed on June 28, 196I. School distrtcts 
could be reimbursed per pupil per year for excess costs 
incurred in offering special education^ 

gifted minors. It was thought that this initial legislaWon 
would encourage widespread identification of mtntally gi-*»c'«- 
minors. It was further assumed that subsequent legisliation 
would be passed within the next year to augment the excess 
costs of school districts for implementing the educational 
program; it was thought that the Legislature would pass a level 
of financial support up to as recomm^ded to 

Study. However, the existing mentally gifted minor legislation 
still reimburses school districts only up to $40 per pupil per 
year# (40, 47) 

Steady and spectacular growth to the enrollment of 
mentally gifted minors has been witnessed Growing 

from a mentally gifted minor enrollment of 38,721 pupils to 188 
8^? SrtricL in Fiscal Year 1961-62, the current enrolment 
is approximately 90,000 in approximately 300 of the larger 
schoS^atnet; to California. Projected enrollment estimates 
exceed 100,000 pupils by the next fiscal year. ('^7; 
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Although recommendations for demonstration centers for 
the development, promotion, and export of educational programs 
were advocated at the state level, no special legislatira vas 
passed. Therefore, the California State Department of Education 
applied for and was awarded the Cooperative Research Grant 
caUed "California Project Talent." 



Six program prototypes are currently being implemented 
in California schools. Thesr include (l) enrichment programs 
in regular classes, (2) courses arranged by mail or special 
tutoring, ( 3 ) advanced classes including acceleration programs, 
(k) cooperative high school— coUege progr^s in which high 
school students attend college classes, ( 5 ) counseling 

or instruction outside of regular classes, and (6) special 
classes organized for gifted pupils. The four program prototypes 
selected for demonstration within the Project Talent Proposal 
were: (l) enrichment, ( 2 ) acceleration, ( 3 ) 

instructional programs and ( 4 ) special classes. {1, 40, 4f; 

Px^liminar^iT curriculum models and proposed demonstration 
districts were chosen prior to the submission of the research 
proposal. The enrichment and counseling programs were estab- 
lished in the Los Angeles Unified School District and the 
San Jiian Unified School Di^^rict, respectively. Districts 
chosen partly on the basis of geographical representation to 
develop and demonstrate the acceleration— summer- school program 
weiei the Pasadena Unified School District and the Ravenswood 
Elementary School District. Desmonstrations of special 
organized for gifted pupils in grades 4-5 were ^ 

Lompoc Unified School District and in the Davis Unified School 
District. Overall coordination of the six demonstrational 
programs in the field was managed by California State Department 
of Education staff based in Sacramento. Education Research 
Consultants were assigned special field positions at demon- 
stration centers. The demonstration districts organized, 
implemented, and staffed the mentally gifted minor progrms 
with state and local funds. In general, the Federal monies 
were used to acquire state level professional personnel, conduct 
^^nn«^Tlg and developmental studies, evaluate programs, and 
produce educational products such as films, filmstrips, and 
instructional guides. 



Our educational philosophy is briefly summarized as 



follows: 



1. Vfe recognize that children are vastly different in 
academ-ic potential. Therefore, we have atteiEpted to achiew 
diffecential and individualized pupil programming. Contradictory 



societal values, i*loh alternately prize unity and diversity, 
complicated our task. Thus, ^e aiming for 
IndlviduaUzed academic programs, ve costpromised a^ util^’ed 
institutionalized differential programming. By ^llterat^ 
developing program prototypes appropriate for school districts 
vith different philosophical points of view, it was possible to 
offer almost any school district m acc^^able 
type for consideration and possible adoption. Purthermori, we 
advocated multiple program prototypes within the same school 
district. (^) 

2. In all program prototypes, we atteiipted to 

the notion of Individual placement by maturatlo^ ** , 
curriculum must be appropriate to the level of internet^ 
functioning of the child as weU as to hie social co^zance of 
issues and problems. Physical placement of the child at a 
higher level of operation is possible in the accelerition an 
special classes program prototypes. However, even within th 
e^chmeat and counseling programs, the concept of individual 
placement becomes operational >*en teachers ^ counsel^ 
individually adjust, rearrange, and substitute 
levels of curriculum for routine > unnecessary, and duplicati 

units of study. ^7) 

3. Inventive attenrpts vere made to link all of the 
proszam prototypes with modern theories of learning and cu r 

LnstrJ^ion. Basically, this task involved correlating 
curriculum content with appropriate intellectual o]^rations and 
prodiicts. Our focus has been upon the human organism and i”W 
unique choices and pathways for response. Such practical out- 
comes were emphasized as; the capability for analyzing 
solving problems, self-understanding, thinking strategies, and 
concept formation. Mere knowledge gathering, Btorii^, and 
connecting were viewed as secondary goals. 22; 

4. An inportant aspect of program development included 

the gathering of accurate and meaningful case- study ^ 

every pupil. The primary goal of the case study was to provid 
Information for the sequential placement of students into ^ 
array of program possibUities. It provided a data baw idiich 
enabled the teacher, pupil, and parent to share in mak^ 
decisions. The emphasis upon placement on the basis of 
neaning.ful case study of pupils resulted in considerable 
curriculum modification and advanced program planning. (Appendix li; 
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3, progrf»m Development and DlsBe mlnatlon 

An action research project "evolTes" as opposed to being 
"developed" in rigidly prescribed way"* *** traditional 

s^s S^plLinl, auditing, revising 

ofthe program occur, these stages do not ?°f. 

orderly sequences. It was anticipated at the initiation of 

project that curriculum planning and 

rtratlon and dissemination, foUowed by export and 

of program prototypes would occur in reasonably systemtic order. 

S2”nh?rord^iness did not occur. Curriculum 

occurred during the entire progress of the 

kinds of evaluation of curriculum content, student behavior, ^d 
Ser r^lSUSns vere necessary in the first months of operation. 

Description of this pro^lect seems possible in ^ 

three categories of phenomena including: (l) init^ project 

Se^^ logistic, (2) definition of ro^s ^ services, 
and (3) resulting products, programs, and guidelines. 

Project strategy made use of existing 
minor programs in the state. Some programs were embellished 
and reinforced with infusions of modern learn^ 
professional services. State level consultants were assigned 

lo the Lmonstration districts to 

programs; develop local products needed by teachers 

for the implementation of programs; conduct workshops, inse^ice 

training institutes, and other services; and disseminate a^ 

exportthe program models to other school districts. LogisticalJor> 

threntire operation was co-directed from Sac^nto 

agency of the California State Department of Education. (kO, 47) 

In order to carry out developmental phases of ‘this 
project, traditional roles of state and local level consultants 
and teachers needed to be reassessed and, where necess^, 
redefined. For example, an "action research 
field functions in ways foreign to a more tradition^ 
level assignment. This consultant needs to ^ a sort of 
of all trades". At the same time this consultant must be naster 
of all of these trades." In short, the lifeblood ^ ^ 
research project of this sort is the professional sta^ selected 
to work to the field on program development, 

evaluation. We must be able to find in the same person prof iciency 
in writing, knowledgeability and comfort with group technique , 
and sopl^ticated knowledge of the aBpUcation of advanced 
laaearch techniques and conceptuel designs. 
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Products forthcoming from an action research endeavor 
are dependent, of course, upon a nuii4)er of 

as upon controlled varishles. Obviously, some ^ ^ 

a more advanced state of operation at the comnencement of 
project. Therefore, it was possible to 

and export them quicldy. Vfe required as a ndnlmal rta^art the 
dew^wnt of refined curriculum guidelines for . 

enrlclSt, acceleration, counseling-instructio^, 2®^^ 

class program prototypes. These handbodce are in fl""^ _?®* 
p«SSn and ^d be distributed in 1967 . A ^cond 
order of priority was the concentration i®<ai teacter training, 

institute, and workshop guidelines. A of “ 

enrichment, the descriptions of summer workshops held to con- 
junction with state coUeges, and other documents attest to 
succesB in Irhis areas (Appendix XX1> V) 

In addition, administrative, school . 

evaluative guidelines were developed and 

l^vidual tochers and cooperattog 

classroom pupil materials, this type of P™*^=* 

standing contribution of this G^rt^ooks 

unon existing pupil materials such as SRA Study Kits, Great Boq^ 

Series, or the materifas developed by the Community ^sources 
Project of the San Diego County Superintendent of Schools Office. 



C. 



Special Features and Problems of Ea ch Demonstration 



The enrichment program proved to be a sort of uniwrsal 
program for the trying out theoretical models, q^- 

tatively different enrichment prog^s ^^ 

arts ("critical appreciation ), investi- 

throuffh writing ("creative expression )f and scientific invest 

^rtton and a^oLlogy ("through an eaphasis "P“ 

ftientific inquiiy"). Analysis tovesled 

involve as many problems as do other program protot^s. ^r 
instance, grouping, clustering, or segregating pupils bee 
inevitable necessity. 

Our special classes, designed for grades 1^-5, pro^d to 
be a sort of "ide il laboratory setting ' for trying ^ and 
evaluating higher- level curriculuiti content. New curriculums 
were initiated in sc^ nee, mathematics, and social science. 
Changes in the mathematics program included 

hiS^ level materials from the School Mathematics Group 

Ifeterlals. Madison Project Materials, and units of study in 
mathematical logic (Suppes-Stanford Ifeiversity). New 
curriculum stressed the methods of inquiry and techniques for 
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gathering data and stating and testing hypotheses. Social science 
LterlsOs adopted content from anthropology, sociolow. 
science and psychology as weU as from the more traditl^ social- 
science disciplines. Problems encountered . 

teachers tei.ded to be social and political rather than ac^^c 
or scholarly# Teacher bias seemed to be as hi^ as parent or 
student bias against the segregation of gifted students. 

The acceleration program succeeded not so much because of 
any new curriculum introduced, but ra*cher because of ^he psycho- 
^ical security promoted in a child who perceives that he ^ not 
skipping” any unit of work. An informative research study was 
conducted by the Pasadena Schools in which three 8*^^® 
accelerated second-grade students were studied to 
adjustment to fourth and fifth grades. It was found that the 
students attending the summer school made slgni,ficantly 
achievement gains as well as demonstrating more psychological and 
social "toughness” than did pupils who were skipped . 

The greatest problem encountered by acceleration pregr^ 
appeared to be historical. Many parents had been accel^ted in 
the 1920s and 30s for arbitrary or financial reason. These 
progr^is had no counseling or followup tutoring. Thus, many 
parents and teachers possessed emotionally laden biases against 

acceleration type of programs. 

The coimseling-instructional program attempted to Involve 
teaching and guidance staffs in similar missions. The program 
appear^ to succeed veil in the demonstration center. Hoveve^ 
export of this program has been disappointing. . 

root of this disappointment is the weU-knovm, but little talk 
about, interprofessional dissension between professional 
counselors and teachers. 

In our operational program, group-coxmseling sessions for 
pupils in grades 7-9 involved discussion of topics which rere 
related to the English and social science curriculums. ^ 
alternate weeks guidance-related activities took place within a 
teacher-led seminar session. Two educational outcomes of this 
program included; (l) Growth in pupil personality and under- 
standing of the relatedness of social and literary Iss^s to one 
self and (2) More dialogue with resultant curriculum modifi^tion 
change in roles performed by counselors and teachers. The 
demonstration district reported new and more effectire 
teacher relationships evolved from this program protot^ which 
wove together the goals and processes of counseling and 
instruction. 
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D, Outcomes Unsolved Problems 



The tangible outcomes of this project are manifest in 
films, guidelines, pupil materials and handbooks produced and 
disseminated. In the relatively short period of three years, 
the four program prototypes of enrichment, acceleration, 
counseling and special classes were produced, demonstrated, 
refined, evaluated, and exported to foreign school districts 
and regions. Also, summer workshops were planned, conducted, 
and evaluated by project staff menibers. Mentally gifted pupils 
attended classes simultaneously with teacher participation in 
the sumner workshops. These workshops ama lg am ated pupil 
observation and program pla nn i n g with teacher training and 
evaluation. 

Perhaps the most important outcome of this project, in 
the long term, will be the demonstration of the feasibility of 
applying theoretical models such as Bloom’s Taxonong or Guilford s 
Structure of Intellect Model to the actual construction of 
currjf^ulum content^ (3, 22) 

Briefly, the following general outcomes were accom- 
plished: 

1. Greatly increased diversity in programs for the 
gifted in California can be demonstrated. Although there were 
many retguests for Project material, the influence on out-of- 
state and regional programs has not yet been established. 

2. Increased commitment on the part of lay groups, 
boards of education as well as professional personnel to gifted 
child programs in out of the state is obvious from corres- 
pondence, and the growth of programs and pupil participation. 
Also, it ccn be shown that newly developed programs relate 
guidance, counseling, and instructional dimensions into their 
program frameworks. 

3* As witnessed by the quality of district written 
plans" for gifted child programs, it is readily apparent that 
the sophistication level of teachers, consultants, and school 
administrators \«ith respect to characteristics and needs of 
gifted childzen has been advanced considerably. 

4. Continuation of the demonstration center programs 
will be carried on in five of the six demonstration center 
districts. Portions of the highly popular enrichment program 
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can be demonatrated to have been adopted by weU over fifty 
scpcir&'ts school districts • 

5 . The effect of these program prototypes on general 

education programs can be demonstrated. 
riculum content has occurred not only in 

for the gifted, but also in the total educational programs of 
school districts. 

6 . The naJority of districts demonstrating or adopting 
program prototypes established more than one 

Ser dImonstiSlon programs, with their 

training workshops, demonstrated all four of P . 

types in articulation with one another. 

c^luded that a more diverse range of educatlo^ m^s of 
gifted children were met by the adoption of provisions of 
multiple programs. 

7 The obiective of "demonstrating specific educational 

programs for different types of t^rof 

high achieving, special problem and other types of 

youngsters" vas our weakest accomplishment. ® 

eViftwn -hhftt the snecial classes prototype has been adored by 
districts wanting to accommodate their "highly gifted students. 
W^rthe S^Ulty Of the counseling instruct!^ P«8ram 
prototype to underachieving students is apparent though not 
fully demonstrated. 

The following brief discussion of unsolwd problems 
should indicate points of departure for ^ture * 

^ssl^ task of wntrolllng ^*te 

hSlreds of mUes with inadequate administwtive l>® 

used as our rationalization for the 
communication and logistical problem. Also, 
existing orKanizational structures within the cooperatl^ 
“hSi^Sts Should have been taken into consldeimtion when 
the initial program prototypes were proposed for estabUs^nt 
In these centers. State civil service regulations all.ow oon- 
sSlS trSlon reasonably efficiently ^thln estabUshed 
consultant roles. Most district policies help rather t^ 
hinder adaptation of curriculum innovation to the denmnds of 
administrative and public relations considerations. Hwver, 
consultants chosen for creative qualities, 

effectively within rigidly defined ®*®“^li^^®eSon 

where policies are highly specialized. Clearly, future action 
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research programs wiU need to describe a ^vel of 8*^ 
operation autonomous from rigid state requirements mi 
sufficient authority to innovate changes in the locaUty of 
operation# 

One of our most Berious handicaps vas the lack of 
sufficient state financial support for the developn^t of 
quality educational programs for gifted students. 
districts with which we worked had 

cost money per pupil per year with which to identify the gifted 
and conduct programs. It was apparent that most of these pro- 
grams could have been more hi^ refined had there been 
liable a vider range of pupil materials with 
Furthermore, demonstration programs were haapered by interpre- 
tations of what constitutes "equipment versus supplies . At 
the elementary school level, much of the need for additional 
help for students is in the form of educational equipment. 
However. c\irrent state regulations obviate the purchase of 
equipment. One of the key reasons why sunmer . 

conrparatlvely successful may be the increased availability of 
vast stores of equipment and supplies. 

This project did not have a "coordinating committee" 
of outside lay and professional personnel. Therefore, policy 
was difficult to construct and enforce. 

As with many programs for mentally gifted minors in the 
state, the demonstration program suffered from 6 ^ck of 
adequately trained teachers. Hence, much of the developmental 
effort had to be diverted to inservice teacher training. 

While California Project Talent was adequately st^®^ 
to perform the program development, demonstration and ev^^tion 
functions, unanticipated problems and insufficient secret^al 
support caused someidiat haphazard projiram dlssemi^tion Md 
export. Educational programs do not consist merely of wriUen 
guidelines mailed or handed to other district personnel, ^e 
project application recognized that a program may he export^ 
to and adopted by the next dlatrlct only If it la accompanl^ 
by appropriate long term "floating" conavatant Tte 

t iffno gronp proceases rauat be accoapilahed in the diatrtct of 
export aa were accompliahed In the dlatrlct of inception of the 
program. Thla finding of the Project reinforcea prevl^ 
research findings on educational change and dissemination. 
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The quality and validity of the educaticmal progiw^B 
not insure its adoption hy a 

nately. attitudes and other biases of the staff nunibers in a ne 
district appear to count more than the proven qua^ties 
prospective educational program. Those political^ 
special classes tend to remain opposed to these classes in spite 
of the best intellectual efforts to show special classes as a 
valid program prototype. Conversely, underdeveloped programs 
^ their social appeal, not because of 

tSir proven usefulness. It would appear action 
need to consider more seriously the psychological ^ 
implications of educational change. Self-assessment ^ , 

^cedures need to be considered as ways of changing of emotional 

and attitudinal predispositions. 

To conclude, Caaifomia Project Talent should be rated 
as a reasonable success. It has shown that educational progie^ 
can be invented, planned, developed, and demonstrated ^ varied 
operational settings. Program export has proven \ . 

crucial factor being the provision of an adequate 
^h adoring districts. California Project Talent f 
a series of steps which developed effective ways 
educational research into classroom P**®®^J®®* 
stration projects, however, should recoi^ze vi-hSi^She 

Involved in developmental and dissemination efforts within th 

operational school districts. 
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appendix I 



APPLirATION TO THE COMSSIONER OP EDUCATION, OFPICE OF 

OF HEAmi, EDUCATION, ^ ^ 

SUEPORT A COOPERATIVE RESEARCH PROJECT UNDER THE H OVISIOHS OF 

PUBLIC LAW 531^ BSd CONGRESS 



Project Titles 



^jiaiinaual naeemerit Project for AcadaoS cally Talented’ 
Pc5>ils in the Elementary Schools 



Snhmitted hys California State Department of Education 

Bureau of Elementary Education 
721 Capitol Avenue 
Sacramento 1^, California 

Telephone Numbers HIchory 5“^7H^ sxb. 53^1# area code 916 



Initiated hyi 



r , Joseph P * Rice , Jr . r-r-p-he^d 

onsultant in the Education of the Mental3y Gifted 

ureau of Elementary Education 

ft+.s4+.P» Dernartment of Education 



721 Capitol Avenue 
Sacramento l4, California 



Transmitted hys ^ — — — 

Dr. Roy E. Simpson 

Superintendent of Putlio Instruction and 
Director of Education 

California State Department of Education 
721 Capitol Avenue 
Sacramento l4, California 

Telephone Numbers Hickory e^rfa. 2700 and 4338, area code 916 



Pates August 15 > 19^2 



I. Problem . 

In view of the need for a simple, inexpensive, yet effective program for meet- 
me the TCQuirements of academically talented pupils, the California State Department 
of^Education proposes to deveJope, demonstrate and validate an indi^dual pUcement 
nroffram for elementary pupils. Miss Helen Heffernan, CHiief of the Bureau of 
Elementary Education, first suggested and described the individual placement program. 

!I7his progrfua would involve the identification of more advanced pupils at the 
end of the seSnd srade. Such academically advanced pupils would 
ing to their individual needs, into a summer tutoring program whi^ wo^d substitute 
for the third grade. During their fourth and fifth grades, periodic 
would be made to ascertain their progress and special requirements, to into^d 
eounselinK nrogram would supplement their experiences during the fourth and fifth 
to thf“d of the Sfth grade, this adj^nced 
would be evaluated with a view toward placing those pupils with sufficient read 
into a special summer program which would substitute for the sixth e. 
talented^pupils not earlier identified would be included in the sixth grade summ 
program, providing they met the e:®erimental criteria. Figures 1 ana .i are a 
reprcscn'ta.'tion of ’this plan. 

Figure 1. A Plan for the Individual Placement of Elementary, 



Grade: 



(S3) Summer butoring (So) Summer tutoring 
program in lieu of program in lieu of 
3rd grade. 6th grade. 



"^(Junior High School, of Grade 7) 



Figures. Possiblities of Individual Advanced Placement 

fl) Perils placed in S3 and S6 programs (two years advancement) 
iS) Pupils placed in S3 only (one year advancement) 

,3) Pupils placed in S6 only (one year advancement) 

Appi-oxlmately five percent of pxipils in the 
would ™ identified as sufficiently advanced to enter the specif Ls?f to 
placement program. This initial group would be studied on a 
order to collect sufficient data concerning the effectiveness of this program. 

It is anticipated that the eisqperimental population will include a si^ificantly 
percentage of girls, due to their well recognized earlier maturation. 

Chapman (l) has stated, "toceleration....has certain 
contained in any of the other methods." He goes on to say ^t wl^ver 

money, time and obviates the need for differential and complex progra^ng. How , 
he mrns, "That grade skipping. .. .adjusts the ^ 

entitled to a more logical, sustained, planned curriculum ^ „ 

Liuoing." Thus, it can be seen that typical programs of acceleration offer oo“®J®®^ 
rtntocia! ad^nistrative and time-saving advantages, while they may obtein these 
benefitHftoe ei^nse of the tocllvidual child's needs. This individual placement 
nroleot h‘^T^° proSse of accomplishing the institutional goals of economy, simple 

, ffllstS/tortime saving without ignoring the individual child or causi^ 

to arbitrarily conform to a given system. This will be accomplished by. (l) th 



Bresoription of thorough differential identification teohniq,ues, (2) extensive 
folloir-up study of the individual pupil, including personal counseling, \3^ the 
estahlisliment of special summer programs vhich vi.ll ensure that the pupil 
the required material of the accelerated grade, and (4) the 

consultant help to enable teachers to meet the specialized needs of the individmlly 
placed pupils at -any grade level. 

Should the individual placement program prove to he effective, it wo^d save 
• school districts immense sums. Perhaps as many as ton Per^«^: ® ^ 

population could he accelerated. The savings in human effort ^d^e 
productive years of the youth placed in the program are incalculahle. ^is 
irdesi^ed^o facilitate pupil grovth; therefore, no child vould ev^.^|^foroed 
into the program, nor placed without substantial evidence that he would benefit from 

the program. 



II . Objectives . 

The general puipose of the individ.ual placement project is to v^idate the 
specific framework for acceleration, which incorporates 

special summer programs for grades three and six. Since this ffrafles it 

advantages of acceleration while eliminating the drawbacks of skipping grades, it 

is hypothesized that: 



(1) No significant differences between the experimental groups and their grade- 
placement peers will be found in the areas of : 

a) general academic achievement, 

bj school grades, 

c) social development, 

d) personality development, and 

e) interests. 

It is possible that the experimental groups may achieve higlier general achieve- 
ment scores and school grades than their grade-placement peers. 

(2) No significant differences between the experimental groups and matched 
groups who are not accelerated will be found in the areas of: 



a) general intelligence, 

b) general aptitudes, and 

c) indices of maladjustment. 

(3) Significant differences between the experimental and matched non-accelerated 
groups will be found as follows : 

• a) The e: 3 )erimental groups vill ohtain higher social, maturity ratings in 
keeping with their advanced status. 




The experimental groups will manifest more mature social behavior, 
which will be patterned after the behavior of their grade-placement 

peers . 



c) Self-ratings of academic satisfaction -vd.!! be hi^er among groups of 
experimental pupils and their parents. 
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d) Individual diagnosis will show more rapid personality development among 
experimental pupils. 

e) The interest patterns of experimental pupils will stabilize earlier 
along with those of their grade -placement peers. 



The data gathered to test the aforementioned hypotheses will in themselves 
.represent a significant contribution. Particularily important i/ill be chose data 
describing the personality, social, and preference charactr. ristics of academically 
talented pupils in the elementary schools . 



The data gathered should enable school personnel to answer the folloT-rlng 
questions : 

(1) Can the individual placement program provide an economical acceleration 
technique which can be utilized by any type of school district. 

(2) Can school personnel safely assume that this form of acceleration wi^ • 
not cause undesirable side effects, such as poor social adjustment., lower 
school grades, inhibited personality development or confused interest 
patterns ? 



Other Related Research . 

There have been two major movements in the study and evaluation of acceleration 
The first of these movements occured in the 1930 the second, recently in the 
1950*s. Both movements have stressed objective studies of accelerated pnpils an 
both movements have tentatively concluded acceleration to be necessary if we are to 
meet the needs of gifted students” (lO). 



Typical of the studies conducted in the 1930 's were those of Heer (4) and 
Keys (6) . Heer studied 97 Junior high school accelerants from Hazelton, Pennsylv^ia 
in 1937 and fo\md that they kept up with or surpassed regular control groins on all 
academic variables. Keys, in 1938, studied two groups, one group f f of 
Oakland High School accelerants, the other consisting of underage students entering 
the University of California. Both studies indicated results favoring acceleratio . 
In 1957, Keys (5) again revie'^v'ed the research on acceleration and concluded that e 
"should accelerate bright students in terms of the research findings. 



Almost every school district ifi our nation has probably practiced acceleration 
In some form. Yet, surprisingly, little research e:d.sts to 

validate this procedure. In spite of the lack of concrete eviaence, ® 

have definite views concerning acceleration. Such views are many times hased i^on 
attitudes or hearsay rather than documented facts. For exa^le, one of the more 
common criticisms of ' acceleration hinges iQ>on the alleged detrimental social out- 
comes it produces. Yet, substantial evidence exists to indicate that acceleiated 
piq)ils match or excell the social development of their grade -placement peers (3) . 

During the 1950 »s, many pilot programs of acceleration have been attested. 
Typically, small groups are involved and no clear experimental plan is followed. 
Among the more careful studies has been that of Miller (7), m which she studied 
Sren i^the Evanston, Illinois schools who were six months or more younger than 
the average of their classmates. Several objective techniques, including meas^eo 
of reading, general achievement and rating scales, have been used to evaluate these 
youngsters. In general, the younger children were found to be equal or superior o 
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their older classmates. Also, Miller concluded that various types of programs such 
as acceleration, enrichment or segregation were equ^iy effective. 
to favor acceleration as the preferred technique, since 

advantaces of getting children to a productive stage in life earUer. Cleve^a 

and Pilih (2) have added wei^t to the P^°P°sition that accelerat^^^ 

acoon^lish similar ends. Neither program can he thou^t of as better in any y 

In 195T, Shannon (9) summarized the existing literature on f 
eluding that’ "in later life accelerated students perform equal to or superior to 

non-accelerated students . *' 

Mirman's (8) recent work in Los, Angeles on the .effects 
the elementary schools might serve as the 

purpose ms to investigate the social f ® SsSs Lf oS SelSormance 

pupils attending senior high school. He attenpted to asses^ not ' / 

of this group but also their attitudes and their parents' attitudes toward accei 
eration.^Mi^n concluded that "acceleration could t>e "sed more i“ 

eLtion needs to be an individual matter." He found that 

not appreciably affected by acceleration. . . .this probl^ hisVoup, 

ing the child to skip during the early years of elementary ^ +o®mlnd 

the girls did not encounter as many problems as the hoys ana did not seem . . 

^eir^ yo^Sr. Mlrman felt that, "teachers should discuss f 
abilities and interests. .. .if more children were accelerated, the result would 
to make the accelerated child feel less conspicuous ... 

• It has been indicated that: (l) acceleration is a safe technique, accel- 

eration needs to be implemented by a well thought out progrM, (£ 
need to be accelerated, (1:) accelerated pupils need 
■ special counseling opportunities and follow-up, and (5) the accelerate y g 
cL be expected to equal or excell his grade-placement 

findings, the time seems ripe for pilot programs of acceleration in the elemen / 
schools . 

The proposed individual placement program will meet the needs of , 

children in keeping with research findings. In addition, the progr^a , 

a framework of summer tutoring experiences and counseling oppor ym 

deal \7ith the anticipated problems of with^a^simple economical 

plan seems to be unique and would provide school districts twpi isuoils. 

and theoretically sound means of meeting the needs of talented and g P P • 

IV. Procedure . 

The general plan calls for two summer tutoring 
third^d S ^ades. Implementation of this plan will fall into ttree main 
cSSoS^s: (1) IndividS pupil study, including identification . 

SiS, follo:Up study of a psychological nature, tutor- 

c^seling, (2) Program facilitation, including p^ns for 

ing programs, modified curriculum, for regular grades, and ^ -Pollow- ‘ 

tihn deal evervdav with the accelerated children, and (3) Evaluation and foldOT 

up! ?^SuSS SSL evalLion by standardized tests, subjective 
S^“of teacher, ptq.il and parent attitudes, and comparative evaluation through the 

use of matched control groups. 

I 
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A. Experimental and C ontrol Groups * Six larger school districts (i.e. A.D.A. 

10,000 plus) would participate as escper- 

imental units in the initial study, including three elementary and three unified 
districts, spread out geographically. Each district would allow the upper five per- 
cent of its talented pupils as ^judged by intelligence, achievement and judgemental 
criteria to be e:sq)Osed to the summer (S3) program and accelerated to the fourth grade. 
Itoderate to large' school districts would be included in the initial pilot study 
because they could be assumed to have adequate staff, facilities and special services 

to meet the needs of the program. 

Assuming the participating districts range from li0,000 A.D.A. do\7n to 10,000 
A.D.A. , the total number of participating accelerants would be TOO* A matched contro 
group dra'VTn from nonparticipating districts would be created and followed, ^e TOO 
accelerants and the TOO matched controls would be chosen on the basis of: 
igence test scores in upper five percent of general population, (2) achievement test 
scores in reading, science, English and mathematics in upper five percent of general 
population, (3) teacher and parent judgements agree with acceleration, and (4; pupil 
self-rating agrees with acceleration. 

B. Experimental Plan. The experimental and control groups would be identified 

in similar fashion and by using the following criteria: 
(l) Academic, including teachers* opinions, school grades, pupil *s indicated 
interests, attitudes and estimated readiness, (2) Objective test data, inclumng 
criterian scores on measures of intelligence, general achievement, personali y an 
social maturity, and (3) Psychological,' including indiyidus.! assessment of person- 
ality, maturity and problem areas . • . • 

Once identified, the control group would, of course, lag behind in grade place- 
ment. Hoirever, periodic evaluations would be made of the control groups, along 
. with the experimental groups, -to compare their relative achievement and adjustment. 

Not counting identification, three complete evaluations of the groups would occur: 

(l) during the fourth grade, (2) at the eiid of the fifth grade, and (3) during the 
seventh grade. 

Over-all, the project would be planned to include the following phases : 

1. Development of Standard Measurements > Forms, Procedures aj^ Reporting 
Techniques . 

In order to amass meaningful data, participating districts would be asked 
to use similar methods of record keeping. For example, the following 
particular items would need to be uniform in order for our results to be 
comparable: (a) standardized tests used for selection and e^luation of 
pupils; (b) scores used (percentiles, grade placements, etc.); (c) methods 
of reporting pupil progress (letter gr^Ldes, subjective evalmtion, 
and (d) outlines for parent interview, approval forms, committee certifi- 
cation, guidance reports, teacher evaluation reports, and various rating 
scales « 

2. Modified Activities for Grades K through 2. 

No actual changes in the curriculum would be needed. Teachers would be 
encoirraged to observe talented pupils more systematically and to begin 
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entertaining hypotheses concerning their ability earlier. Teachers wuld 
be provided \vith consultation services. Consultants would emphasize early 
identification of pupils, enrichment, provision for leadership opportoities, 
and would discourage any limitations that rai^t be placed upon a chlia s 

growth. 

3.. Identification of Pupils Prior to Third todg. Sumer ProgBSL* ' 

Adequate identification of the pupils accepted for individual placement 
seems basic. At least three types of evaluation seem indicated: 



^l) Academic - Teachers* opinions and objective ratings of 

neededT Also, teachers can supply valuable .data about ® . 

interests, attitudes, adjustment problems, maturity level and tale , 

(?) Pa rental - Parents would supply the certification committee 

‘able developmental, family and social data. Objective rating sheets 

\ 7 ould be developed for this purpose; and. 



(3) Psychological - An evaluation of the 

ability, interest preferences, social maturity level, and pe y 

functioning would be made. 

The evaluation of the initial placement 

for a case study. Intellectual evaluation at this level would be 

based upon indivldusa testing (Stanf px^Binet ) . the 

form the basis for future comparisons. Ho child would be denied 

advantages of the ihdivia.ual placement program due 

to achieve arbitrary standardized test scores, providing other 

favoring acceleration is found. 



Special Summer Tutoring Program (S3)« . ^ 

This summer program would include materials typically handled in the third 
grade. Emphasis upon ski,ll development wo\ad be encouraged. Evaluation, 
including an achievement test batteiy, wo'old follow this program. Por 
hi^ly advanced pupils, enrichment projects would be provided. 



5. Modified Activities for Grades Four and Five. 

As in 'the case of grades K through two, little radical modification 
be needed since the children would be advanced chronologically. Consultation 
services would be available to teachers in the event that problems of socia 
or curricular adjustment arose. Enrichment would be encouraged and no 
limitations would be placed upon the pupil’s progress. 

6. Evaluation of Pupils Prior to Sixth Grade Summer Progr^^. 

Evaluation at this level would be accoitplished with group devices, since 
most of the children will have had individual testing at the second grade 
level. Individual examination might be reserved for those pupils whose 
group tests vary significantly from earlier findings • 
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7« Special Sinmnsr GXitoring; Program (S6). 

^is program vould include materials *bypically presented at the sixth grade 
level. There -would be a need for more intensive personal counseling of 
pupils at this level, since they vould be preparing to enter the seventh 
grade one or two years early. 

8. Special Adjustment Programs for Grades Seven and Eighty including. Evaluation. 

Coordination of earlier programs -with grades seven and ei^t seems essential. 
The children entering these grades one- and two years earlier than their peers 
ml^t present certain adjustment problems in the social areas, program 

at this level would be primarily concentrated upon the individual personal 
counseling of pupils. All pupils would be evaluated at the end of the 
seventh grade. . 

At each stage of e-valuation, the results from the experimental p*oup 
be compared with that of their grade-placement peers and the matched control 

groups . 

C. Data. The data to be collected are svimmarized below. 

I m < >■ i i i » 

Figure 3 . Types of Data to be Collected 



— >1 

Type of Data 


Meti*od of Collection 




Instrument 


1. 


Academic 


Analysis of grades, 
teacher ratings 


1. 

2. 

3» 


Teacher rating scale* 
Uniform report card* 
Cumulative folder 


0 


Achievement 


Standardized tests 


1. 


California Achievement Tests 


di% 


2. 


SPA Prl-irarv Mental Abilities Test 


0 




Standardized tests 


1. 


California Test of Mental Ifeturity, 


3* 




2. 


Stanford-Binet 


4 . 


Interests 


Teacher ratings, 
standardized tests 


1. 

2. 

3. 


Teacher rating scale* 

Pvpil rating scale* 

Picture Interest Inventory 


5 . 


Personality 


Psychological interview, 
projective technique, 
standardized test. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


Clinical interview form* 
Projective test report form* 
Eorshach Technique 
SRA Junior Inventory 


6. 


Social Matur-; 
ity 


: Teacher, parent ratings, 
standardized techniques 


1. 

2. 

3* 


Vineland Social. Maturity Scale 
Teacher rating scale* 

Parent rating scale* 


7 . 


Satisfaction 


Teacher, parent, pupil 
ratings 


1. 

2. 

3. 


Teacher rating scale* 
Parent rating scale* 
Self rating scale* 



^ ■ ■ n ■ ■ ' i ' ■ $ ■ i *■ ' ' ■ ■ ■ ' — — — 

«The "rating scales" and "forms" mentioned above would be developed by 
participating staff members as a part of this project. 
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D. Analysis. Khe data would tie analyzed tiy means of standard statistical 

methods includins: (l) "t" tests of the means of all the 

objective variables mentioned above to determine Lr^mlvsL 

emerimental, control and grade-placement peer groups studied, and (2) for 
of rating scale data, the numbers of children rated in each group might be ooa®ared 

In temis of the chi sqjuare technique. 

Eie hypotheses mentioned above couxd be accepted or rejected on the ^asis of 
these tests. All data would be collected in a form readily ai^aptable to data pro- 
cessing technigues in order to assure efficient follow-up possibilities. 

E. Time Schedule. A suggested time table for the individml^ placement _pro^em 

is shown below. This pro;Ject would help to subsidize the 
first esjperimental group. The second and third groups would really represent more 
extensive participation in the program. 

Figure 4. Timetable for the Individual Placem ent Project 



Timetable 



1963 

19&i 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 



^ring 

Summer 

Fall 

^ring 

Summer 

Fall 

Spring 

Summer 

Fall 

Spring 

Summer 

Fall 

Spring 

Summer 

Full 

^ring 

Summer 

Fall 

Spring 



Pilot Groups 


1st Group 

(E}q?erimental Group) 

^ ? 


2nd Group 
(state Supported) 


3rd Group 

(state- % 
^Supported)! 


f 

Selection/pipils 
S3 program 
4th grade 
Evaluation 

5th grade 
Select/Evaluation 


A 

Orient/staff 
Select/pupils. 
S3 program 
4th grade 
Evaluation 


Orient/staff 
Select/pupils 
S3 program 
4th grade 
Evaluation 


S6 program 
7th grade 
Evaluation 


5th grade , 
Select/Evaluation 




S6 program 
7th grade 
Evaluation 


5th grade 
Select/Eval 
S6 program 
7th grade 
Evaluation 





State-wide 

Program 



Orient/staff 
Select/pupils 
S3 program 
4th grade 

Evaluation 

5th grade 
Select /Evaluation 
So program 
7th grade 
Evaluation 



< ) 
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P. Pinal Keport and An ticipated Outcomes » The final report miglit take the orm 

of. a suggested general program for 

videspread^ perhaps national^ use* The final report vould include refined des- 
criptions of curriculum;, identification techniques, forms to he used and procedures 
to he followed for this unique acceleration program. 



In California alone, there were 3^2,617 second graders during the 19^1-62 school, 
year. If 5 percent (15,631 children) or 10 percent (31,262 children) were to he 
accelerated according to this plan, the savings in money and human effort would he 
tremendous • 



V. Personnel . 

The director of the project would he Joseph P. Bice, Jr., "v^o received his 
Ph.D. degree from the University of Connecticut in the areas of guidance ^d 
psychology and is currently Consultant in the Education of the Mentally Gifted, 
California State D^artment of Education, Bureau of Elementary Education. Dr. Rice 
has published articles in the field, developed rating scale forms appropriate for 
use in this project, developed programs for mentally-gifted minors, supervised 
psychological personnel and is a certified psychologist. 

A full-time project consultant would he hired whose personal qualifications 
would include: (l) research experience, (2) psychological training and credentials, 

(3) work with gifted children, and (4) willingness to work irith the six widely 
scattered experimental groups. This person *s responsihilities would include: 

(1) coordination of the project, (2) collection and analysis of data, (3/ r^ort 
preparation, (4) consultant work with participating districts, and (5) development 
and refinement of evaluation techniques. 

Key personnel in each participating district, including at lea^ one 
and one curriculum specialist, would he assigned to this project. The psychologist s 
main responsihilities would he (l) identification of pupils, (2) systematic evalu- 
ation of progress of pupils, (3) personal counseling with parents, teachers ana 
pupils, and (4) personality assessment of piq>ils with the necessary case study. The 
curriculum consultant’s duties would include: (l) curriculum planning, (2; summer 

program planning, (3) enrichment planning, (4) consulting with participating teachers, 

and (5) evaluation of programs. 



VI. Facilities. 

The facilities of the California State Depaartment of Education Include: 

(1) expert consultant help in all curriculum areas, (2) possible utilization of a 
KCA 301 coirputer for data processing, (3) key-punch facilities, (4) meeting p^ces 
for meetings of involved personnel, (5/ adequate printing and mailing facilities, 
and (6) a location centiul to the proposed activity. 

VII. Duration. 

The initial experimental project would require three years and six months. It 
would commence January 1, 19^3 and end June 30# 1966. 



I 




o 



VIII. other Information. 



a. It is important to note that local school districts te supplying the 
entire educational program, including teachers, tutors, supplies and etc., ou o 
their budgets. Also, the State vill supply $40.00 of additional ^<3.3 per 
student certified as "mentally gifted” (vhich would he 40 percent of 
in the project). ®ie money requested for this project wou3.d he fors (1; additiona 
consultant help, (2) identification and evaluation costs for those pupils who are 
not legally "mentally-gifted minors," including the control groups, (3; additional 
supplies, including test materials needed for the extensive evaluation progr^, 

(4) data processing, (5) the development of research instruments, such as rating 
scales, and (6) trained psychological help. 



h. Ihis proposal has not been submitted to any other agency or organization. 

c* This is not an extension of, or an addition to, a previous project supported 
by the United States Office of Education. 

d. Neither this project nor a similar project has been previously submitted 
to the United States Office of Education. 



X. 



Abstrac*^ 






A. Ob.lectives. This individual placement project proposes to develops, demon- 

strate and validate a framework for acceleration which wouia 
enable elementary school pupils to accelerate one or two years ^/ithout missing any 
crucial experiences. 

Specific hypotheses would be tested, including the following: (l) Ho 

cant differences between the experimental groins and their grade -place^nt 
will be found in the areas of general academic achievement, school 
development, personality development and interests, (2) 
between the experimental groups and matched non-accelerated groins 
the areas of general intelligence, general aptitudes, and indices of 
and (3) Significant differences between the experimental and matched non-accelerate 
grovps will be found in the areas and directions indicated: 

aaturity ratings for experimental groups, (b) ^re mture social , avouns 

part of experimental groups, (c) higher academic satisfaction in e^erim gr p > 
and (d) more rapid personality development among experimental pupils . 

This project is designed to show that: (l) this method of 

economical, siuple and adaptable to most types of school effects, 

form of acceleration proaptes pipil maturity and causes no undesirable side e 

B. Procedure. Six large school districts would facilitate an individual place- 
ment program by allowing the upper five percent of ^ 
ftllv talented second graders to be exposed to a summer tutoring progr n •«.«. 

Sa^Se! ttif of accelerants would tenefit from visual counseling 

La enSchment daring ofhewrilse normal fourth and fifth Srad«. he 

indicating readiness, a special summer prograa in lieu of 

proTflded. Ejrtensive evaluation and foUow-up provisions would he made. 

For experimental purposes, the accelerants would he 
with a matched control group and their grade-placement peers . Utilizing wlous , 
sources, including standardized tests, adult 

self-assessment techniques, the following kinds of data would he 

iLLimental and control groups: l) academic, (^Uchie^ent, p) inteUigence, 

(10 interests, h) personality, (6) maturity, and (7) satisfaction. 

Ihese data would he critieaUy analyzed 

entertained. The first pilot program fL LdifiLtion 

.second pilot p 3 x>gram che following year. Provision would 

at any stage of the project. 
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FOREWORD 



since educators are concerned with meeting individual needs of students, 
an adequate case study should be an integral part f 
The case study materials that have been developed for California Proj 
Talent may be helpful in providing better understanding of 
ability levels even though they were developed for assessment of students 

with high potential. 

These comprehensive materials are offered as ^®*"‘^°tiretv 

wishing to improve educational practices. They may be used m their ®"tire^ 

OT options Zy be selected for use according to interests, policies, personnel, 
and*^programs of individual districts. They are adaptable to any kind of 
program organization. 

Multiple purposes of case study development, of interest to a^^strators 

and teachers as well as to are 

included idiich can provide information on the total child^ ar>a 

Lde regaling their use. Additional references and recommendations are 

given. Innovation is encouraged. 



■. a. I • * ■•***• *<*•> 



PURPOSES OP THE CASiii gfUDY 



What, is t>he purpos© of a ’‘case study** in the educational setting? Why is it 
important for use with talented youngsters, whose success in school may be 
reasonably assured? Is not identification of potential enough? Should not a 
case-study approach be reserved for problem children? These may exemplify 
questions of busy educators and guidance personnel. But there is a rationale for 
the use of the case-study approach in connection with all methods of programming, 
including special counseling, individual placement, special classes, or enrichment. 
Although the particular plan which follows is part of a document concerned specifi- 
cally with the academically talented, with innovations and adaptations it should 
be useful with youngsters of all ability levels. The development of these materials 
is predicated upon a belief in the essential unity of guidance practice and curric- 
ulum construction. 

Teachers in classrooms do not deal with intellect alone. Sirrailtaneous 
consideration must be devoted to physical, social, emotional, and attitudinal^ 
factors. Emphasis on the content of curriculum alone may neglect the attitudinal 
complexities involved in the process of learning. An understanding of individual 
differences must form the basis for day to day curriculum planning. Much of the 
time, however, teachers are forced to operate on hunches and subjective judgment. 

If we conceive of the teacher as an “hypothesis-maker** (Coladarci, 1959), then we 
must view the educational act as a test of these hypotheses. 

If education is essentially a scientific, problem-solving process, then 
teachers require appropriate data. Operation on the basis oi limited, inadequate 
or irrelevant data can result in the formulation of barren or sterile hypotheses 
about curriculum planning. This is when teaching is apt to become routine. Dull 
content coverage, which is unrelated to individual needs, may become commonplace. 

An adequate case study can become the vehicle for providing relevant data 
which facilitates the teacher's task. Also, cues for counseling and curriculum 
planning will be more readily available. Greater efficiency in learning is possible 
if the teacher can more wisely relate content to the particular needs of the learner. 

Work devoted to developing adequate case study forms and procedures may save 
time and effort in overall planning. Specifically, case study data can help the 
teacher to; 

(1) appreciate individual differenceSi 

(2) capitalize on interests and abilities, 

(3) know what sensitive areas to avoid with particular youngsters, 

ih) build upon past successes, 

(5) provide continuity of experience, 

(6) provide opportunities for eliminating deficiencies and gaps in 
learning and improve upon skills development, 

(7) identify pressures with which youngsters must cope and suggest 
methods of overcoming these, 

(8) identif;y productive areas in which creative processes may be best 
applied, 

(9) appreciate and utilize exceptional skills, 

(10) help teachers set up appropriate developmental goals for 
individual children, and 
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(ll) provide greater cooperation and understanding between home and school* 

If teachers have more usable data on children, it may promote attitudinal and — 
behavioral changes on the part of teachers themselves. Changing attitudes of / 

teachers, usually a major goal of inservice education, may be a significant variable 
in bringing about desired behavioral changes in children. 

* 

Active participation of educators and psychologists in the gathering of case 
study data can help develop a stronger research orientation. 

SUGGESTED USE OF THE CASE STUDY 

Soms key questions to consider in relation to the development of case study 
data follow* 

(1) How much of the data gathered is in a form which can be extracted for 
systematic research, for follow-up, for group comparisons, and 
testing hypotheses? 

(2) To what extent are teachers involved in analysis ^aid interpretation of 
data? 

(3) How many of the instruments can be utilized in the classroom by the 

ij3 StC]fI3X*S ? 

(ii.) Are teachers encouraged to gather objective data to support or refute 
their own subjective judgment? 

(^) Are teachers encoi raged to experiment with ways of gathering desired 
data in the normal course of events, thereby minimizing the need for 
standardized testing? 

(6) Can case study data be given sufficient states in districts to provide 
released time during the year for teachers to record, rate, plan, and 
evaluate pupil progress? 

(7) Can all concerned with case study development be encouraged to use 
multiple sources of information? 

(8) Can data be gathered which can be used for systematic and individual 
pupil programming? 

(9) Is provision mad© Tor th© d©v©lopment»<| validation and standaidization 
of locally produced examinations, forms and questionnaires? 

Crucial variables in the learning process have been assumed in the preparation 
of these case study materials. For example, it was taken for granted that the 
teacher's background and preparation included experiences in case study techniques 
and pupil appraisal. It is hoped that new instruments will be added as new 
measures are developed. 

These forms attempt to provide educators with a method for case study collection 
which is; (1) comprehensive, (2) cumulative, and (3) continuous. It is based 
upon the assumption that adequate case studies of children can serve the following 

purposes; 



(1) integrate guidance and curriculum, 

(2) become a vital tectinique for inservice education of teachers, 

(3) be a major tool of research in child development, 

(I4) become a catalyst and source of clues for individualizing children s 
curriculum experiences. 




A minimum case study for the screening, identification, and follow-up of 
youngsters would include the following five sections: 

Part I Background Information 

Record of Contacts with Student and Parents 

Part II Health Record 

Part III Screening and Nomination Form 

Part IV Parent Inventory 

Part VII Teacher Summary 

The teacher's summary of special provisions made for individuals, observed 
changes in pupils, and recommendations for curriculiim planning is especially 
important in providing both continuity and wise decision-making in curriculm 

planning. 

Particular portions or items can be selected for systematic research, 
up and evaluation of pupil progress, according to the purposes of individual districts. 

Additions of all or portions of Parts V and VI to the case ^ 

data for more complete understanding of children, provided districts have personnel 

with the time and desire to gather such information. 

THE PROCESS OF IDENTIFICATION 



Essentially, giftedness can be thought of as the potentiality for significantly 
superior performance in the areas of intellectual functioning, aiftedness may 
manifest itself in achievement, scholarliness, and ultimate professional attaiment. 
With adequate preparation and inclination, giftedness may culminate in productivity. 
Hopefully, the interaction of cognitive superiority with accumulation 
knowledge, values and societal expectations will finally lead to self -actualization 
and personal fulfillment. The identification process should be planned, therefore, 
so as to gather data describing the full range of the individual's intellectu^ 
abilities, assess the individual's productive output, including some appraisal ol 
his capability for innovation, and make some judgments concerning the individual s 

total personality functioning. 

Identification must be a "process" rather than an "act." It is not fistic. 
Literally, it is never completed. Its development must be punctuated by frequent 
and periodic data gathering situations. As these new data feed back 
general case study of a pupil, modifications must be intro^ced into the pupil s 
program. Since the gifted pupil is, by definition, significantly deviant fr°™ the 
genial population in some if not all intellectual categories, he 
with an educational program uniquely designed to 

ences. Such differences include both quantitative and qualitative °daraoteristlos. 
Typically, this human being can function faster and more accurately than others, inis 
indicates the need for more quantity and diversity of materials. Also, h , 

think in ways qualitatively different from his peers. For ^ ^ be 

primary children typically employ trial and error methods, ^^is child will alrey 
applying various methodologies for problem solving. An approach to problem solving 
utilising sophisticated scientific methodology, sampling techniques, various logistic 
ipproachL, Ld the use of mathematical logic would actually be more praotic^ for 
Is use even in the early grades. The process of identification becomes inte^al 
”with the operation of program planning and curriculum construction by provi g 
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the teacher idth a survey of the pupil* s intellectual capabilities anci personality 
llinctioning. ) 



PURPOSES FOR IDENTIFICATION AND CASE STUDY 



Different agencies sonietiines have disparate reasons for defining 
delimiting a given category. The state must define mental giftednass J’ather 
rigidly for purposes of financial assistance. Local districts, on the other hand, 
will want to be flexible in defining this category. The all-encompassing purpose 
for identification of a select group will need to stem from a genuine desire to ^ 
provide differentiated educational programs. 



The practical purposes for establishing and conducting identification 
procodur6s would include ■the follovdngs 



(1) Certification 

A committee, having been provided with operational criteria, 
need to certify the fact that certain individuals conform to 
these criteria and are bona fide candidates* 



(2) Placement 

Identification must lead to placement of the individual into a 
new oroeram pattern or sequence suited to his characteristics* Such 
plloSt mnlt ba Juatified by the nature of the caae hiatory gathered 

and the prognosis made* 



( 3 ) Anticipation of Problems 

During the identification, an attempt should be made to 
anticipate potential difficulties. Of particular importance is the 
study of the child’s social and cultural milieu. For example, do 
his parents plan reali stically for his, future? Do his parents or 
his siblings misunderstand, envy, or in any vray disparage his 
capabilities? Would his placement in a different program place him 
in an untenable position with his friends? 



(U) Prognosis for Success 

It is desirable that the individual be considered for placement 
in feasible programs such as (a) advanced placement of some sort, 

(b) special grouping or segregation, (c) special Ac+ivi"-ias 

instruction outside of the regular school day, or (d) 
in the regular classroom. Variables which mitigate against epeoial 
grouping or advanced placement would need to be specified. 



Systematic FolloW"*up and Evaluation 

Basic to the case study is the collection of data on a systematic . 

and periodic basis in order to provide feedback for program modifl* 
cation and evaluation of pupil progress* 
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OUTLINE FOR TiiE IDENTIFICATION PROCESS 



Ideallv. the identification process should begin in kindergarten ^d 
the eittrrschoo! cSeer. A breaking point in this process occurs at the tii^ of 
certification. Prior to certification, the identification process tends to 

Data are collected concerning the in<K.vidual's development and a 

thorough assessment is made of his various 
upon his mental abilities. Subsequent to 

becomes more or less synonymous vjith the accumulation ^d «se of a case 

The main categories viithin the case study have, °° 

by the kinds of case history and psychometric variables collet. 

The first time a pupil is considered for possible certification and program 
placement, the following steps might be followed: 

(1) SCREENING. A battery of group devices might be sicnificmitly 

idiether or not a given group of j,- ealilv elimiLted 

deviant fashion. Candidates who do not so score °f> . 

tVnm further consideration on an efficient and logical basi . 
battery might include a short-form test of mental maturity, a languag 
skills test, and an arithmetic skills test. 

(2^ NOMINATION. Subsequent to the screening procedure, a list of possible 
^ nominees becomes available. From this list of potential , , 

principals, teachers, and others may attempt to match can^dates w 
^ (Qr.+ -i r>n nritprla Di'ovided by their school district .ana 

JET,;?.:. sSi."3is.^ of «- 

ran be designed to include definitions and criteria lor selectio . 

?ra Lnset nomination forms become identification instruments of 
sorts because they call upon persons who nominate to supply vali 
criteria to justify their nominations* 

(3) EXAMINATi* il© CASE HISTORY. A f ^ fersorS 

frafe'’XdfforS^rl 
fnteresis^ f^t^e 
Tata^^irrc’asrtuTy^rifd 

quLtions we will want to answer about this student ® 
inclusion in various program patterns. For example, certain ol the 
areas mentioned, such as attitudes, motivation, " V’ 

may be more significant vAien advanced placement ^s considered as 

program possibility. 




o 



'Alt 






m 



to constant revision in light of new data. Pupils themselves should 
play a key role in the placement procedure. If for any reason ^ Pupil 
does not wish to participate in a given program, his wishes should be 

respected. 

PERIODIC FOLLOW-UP. Periodically the entire case study record shou3.d 
be reassessed in light of new evD.dence. Mental ability and achievement 
test results, general aptitude results, indications of vocation^ interests, 
academic records of performance, anecdotal notes by teachers, discipline 
record, opinions, and attitude changes of parents, and periodic self- 
evaluation and appraisal by the student himself are all factors whic are 
considered in the reassessment of a pupil's suitability for certain pro- 
grams or his need for certain counseling or instructional experiences, 

(6) EVALUATION. Evaluation of two sorts needs to occur for ultimate program 
success. In the first place, each pupil needs to be ev^uated on a yearly 
basis with reference to his increment of academic growth, interest in the 
special program, and general development in areas other than achievement. 

A second type of evaluation would ascertain general increments oi 
academic growth. These need to be measured and, preferably, compared ^th 
those gains recorded for similar or matched groups. Also, the institution 
needs to weigh such intangible factors as general faculty morale, pu ic 
acceptance of the program, general cultural contribution of the program 
and usefulness and adaptability of techniques and materials lor general 
curriculum development. 

THE STRUCTURE OF THE CASE STUDY 



F California Project Talent has intended this case study to be intensive as 
I wen as extensive in terms of the data collected. Survey instruments were 
‘ developed to "appraise ttie total child from multiple perspectives in a variety of 
situations. »• The case study is designed to collect the following kinds of 

informations 

" . (1) BACKGROUND INFORMATION. This information would include historical and 

^ developmental data. 

(2) HEALTH AND I4EDICAL RECORD. This would include typical health data 
including measurements and indications of serious problems, illnesses, 

or the like. 

(3) SCREENING AND NOMINATION FORM. This form is intended to collect from 
the classroom teacher working in cooperation viith the school psycholo- 
gist the bulk of the background information necessary to make decisions 
concerning certification and placement of the pupil. The usual es 
data, cumulative record data, and anecdotal notes from teachers are 
collected. In addition, a series of specially designed items which 
lend themselves to multiple choice decisions have been developed to 
appraise the pupil's intellectual functioning, his interest ^e as, his 
performance in terms of actual classroom output, his physical develop- 
ment, his social development, his emotional development, and other potential 

problem areas. ' 



( ) 
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(li) PARENT INVENTORY. The parent supplies the school with a description of 
such factors as occupational background, description of the f^nily unit, 
indications of superior performance in the home, family activities, 
vocational and other expectancies on the part of parents for their child, 
the child* s typical extracurricular activities, and suggestions for 
meeting the child* s special needs. An inventory similar to that checked 
by the teacher is administered to the parent. Interesting comparisons 
of the way in which parents and teachers view the same child can be. 
made. Contradictions would need to be reconciled of course. 

(5) PSYCHOIDGIST*S SUMMARY AND EVALUATION. The professional worker organ- 
izing the study of the child needs to develop an effective summary and 
recommendations. He would interpret the data, including a self- 
appraisal by the pupil. 



CONFIDENTIALITY AND ETHICS 



Concerning identification, the Gifted Child Committee of the California 
Association of School Psychologists and Psychometrists has stated: 

"The psychologist has a responsibility to guard against repeated 
application of group tests directed toward the qualification of 
as many children as possible. A line must be drawn between 
lef^itimate evaluation and re-evaluation on the one hand, and 
exploitation on the other. Planning for a gifted child must be 
based upon accurate information regarding exceptional educational 
needs insofar as possible. In some instances, the psychologist 
should discourage as well as encourage placement of mentally gifted 
minors in specific programs. 

*»Administration of the entire individual test should be the rule in 
identification, whenever individual tests are used. The complete 
test protoco]^ should be available for future consideration and 

evaluation." 



Professional workers should restrict their contributions of data to the 
limitations of their background and competencies. In general, school psychol- 
ogists or other qualified pupil personnel workers should collect, 
and analyze case study data. While teachers contribute information and utilize 
recommendations, they must be cautious when probing into areas such as personali y 

assessment. 



* Gifted Child Comraittee of the California Association of School Psychologists 
and Psychometrists, The School Psych ologists and the Education of Gifted 
) Children. California State Depai'tment of Education, Division of Instruction, 
September, 1962. 



SUMMARY 



Initially, a mentally gifted minor should be identified on the basis of ^1 
availab '^3 data. Evidence of giftedness should be gathered from the school^ the 
home, aid the pupil. The final certification should be based upon an assessment of 
the case study record and the child himself »by a committee consisting of the school 
principal, a classroom teacher who is familiar with the school work of the pupil, 
a school psychologist or other pupil personnel worker who is fully ° 

administer and interpret tests of mental ability, and any f f J 

designated by the district employee responsible for making the identification. 



The certification committee should view differential program possibilities 
such as advanced placement, special grouping or program enrichment. Data whlcn 
indicates the child* s performance and value of the program should be collected 
and reviewed on a regular basis. 



.Article 23, Section 199.11 of Subchapter 1 of Chapter 1 of Title V of the 
California Administrative Code. 
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Part I 



R/VCKaHOUiMD IMFOHMATIQN 

(Please record with bail-point pen) 

Date 



Confidential Information 

Pupil's Name 

Father's Name 

Address 



Sex; M F Birth Bate 

Mother's Name 

Phone 




o 







Record of Contacts with Student and Parents 



Upil®s Name 
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Part II 
HEALTH RECOHD 

I 

(Please record witli bail-point pen) 
Pupil's Name 



DATA RELEVANT TO PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT (nutrition, description of body build, 
appearance, posture, handedness, etc«): 



CtjJpC^dJL cxiiv. 

Grade 




Entry by 


Date 



























































ENERGY LEVEL* 



Grade 


Low 

1 


2 


Moderate 

3 


U 


High 

5 


Rated by 


Date 
















































































* . 
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dURRliiW PRQBLtfiMS OR HANDICAPS (continued) 
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Part III 



S CHEaNING AND NQMIMATIQM PQIM 
(Please record with ball-point pen) 

Pupil’s Name Teacher 

Birth Date School 

Grade — Date 

Test Data 



) 



Academic Achievement Tests 






Results 



G roup Ability Tests 
Name 



.er|c 



Grade 






Date 







Intellectual Functioning 



Disregarding test results, would you rank this pupil in the upper five percent 
C his class in academic performance? In your opinion, is this child ''mentally 
.fted?" Is classroom performance consistent with results of standardized tests? 



I upper five percent? 


"Mentally gifted?" 
(by State Criteria) 


Performance consistent 
with tests? 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 















Check the column which best describes the child's intellectual lunctioning. 
These items include a range of possible characteristics or objectives. A cniia 
is not expected to be high on all of them. 



Little Moderate Much 



ICnowledqe and Skills 

possesses a comfortable knowledge of basic 
skills and factual Information. — 

12) Concent: rat 1 on . 

Has ability to concentrate; is not easily 

distracted. 

Enjoyment of School . 

Enjoys academic pursuits and assignments; 
likes school. 



ik) Persistence. 

Has the" ability and desire to follow 
through on work; concerned with 
completion; able to see a problem 
through. 



In own 
interests 



In assigned 
tasks 



(5) Responsiveness . 

Is easily motivated; responsive to adult 
suggestions and Questions . - — 

Intellectual Curiosity . 

Pursues interests primarily to understand or 
satisfy curiosity; questions the common, ordinary, 
or the unusual; wants to know how and wh y; gener- 
ates questions of his own (in connection with 
personal interests or group concerns} * 

TrT Challenge . 

Enjoys the challenge of difficult problems, 
assignments, issu es, materials. 

TbT I-^ ^rceptivenesa . 

** Is alert, perceptive, and observant beyond • 
his years; aware of many s t imull «_ 

Verbal Facility . 

Shows marked facility with language; uses 
many v^ords easily and accurately 
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Little A 
1 1 2 ^ 


odera 

3 


,te M 

4 


iuch 

5 




(10) Fluency of Ideas. 

Produces a large number of ideas or products, 
nf VG>^v Quicklv. 












(11) Flexibility. 

Is able to approach ideas and problems from a 
number of perspectives 5 adaptable; able to 












( 12 ) Sensitivity to Problems, 

Perceives and is aware of problems that 
others may not see; is ready to question or 
chano ' existing situations and suggest inv- 












(13) Originality. 

Often uses original methods of solving 
problems, is able to combine ideas and 
materials in a number of ways, or creates 












i 14 ) Imagination . 

Can freely respond to stimuli with the | 

production of mental images; may "play^' I 

with ideas or produce remote, fanciful 
associations or Insights. . i-.— ^ 














(15) Reasoning. 

Is logical, often generalizes or applies 
understanding in new situations, expands 
concepts into broader relationships, or sees 










J 


(16) Scientific Method. 

Can define problems, formulate hypotheses, 
test ideas, and arrive at valid conclusions. 










1 


(17) Independence in Thought, 

Inclined to follow his own organization 
and ideas rather than the structuring of 












TTb) Independence in Action, 

Able to plan and organize activities, 
H4 rf^rt action, and evaluate results. 












TTq) Independence in Work Habits, 

Requires a minimum of adult direction and 
attention; possesses research skills to facil— 
it ate independent work. - — ■ ■■ • — 












( 20 ) Elaboration, 

Concerned with detail and complexity; often 
involved with a variety of implications and 
consequences. 












(21) Aesthetic Appreciation. 

Enjoys and is responsive to beauty in the arts 
or nature. 










1 
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22 ) Describe any unpredictable behavior, such as wandering away from seat without 
ppstrcnt purposBj wliich inter! crGS vfith study* 



I .) 



(23) Des ' cr TcT e'-aiy unusual preoed upations such as "daydreaming" or "flights into 
fantasy” which lessen the pupil* s learning efficiency. 



I 2 h) Describe any learning characteristics which seem outstanding or wuld espe- 
cially facilitate this child's progress in a challenging educational program. 



(23) Uesoribe any learning diUxcuUies the child might have in particular areas 
which could hinder progress in such a program. 



(26) UeaeribT any exampfes of the child's creative productivity. 



The following list of subjects and activities is to be checked 
child's aooarent interest, judged by your observations * one j and 

?2) perforLnee. judge'd" 5 ither by grades or /vodu®ts or^a^^ 

(3) Ihe g ’ r^ ^ evel at wiiioh the child seems capable of lunotioning. 



^ 


Xnteres 
Litt.ie i'loder 

112 13 


;t 

•ate 

u ^ 1 


Much 1 

1 5 1 j J 


Pe 

Low 

LiJ 


rform 

Aver 

3 


ance | Capabiiit'y 

. High 1 Grade Level 

k LS ! ... _ 

i 1 


A Y^jr 




1 




— j 

1 


n" ■ 






t 


i 

1 — 

5 


Gonstructlr.n or 
Manipulation 








! 

i 

t 


! 1 






\ 

1 





1 





f 
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Interest 


Performance 


Capability 




Littl 

1 


.e 

2 


Model 

3 


•ate 

h 


Much 

5 


Lo 

1 


iW 

2 


Aver. 

3 


Hi 

h 


gh 

5 


Grade Level 


Dramatic Expression 
























Handwriting 
























Oral Expression 
























Spelling 
























Reading 
























Written 

Expression 
























Foreign 

Language 
























Mathematics 
























Music 
























Physical Activities 
























Science 
























Social Studies 

























Physical Deyelopmant 





Litt] 

1 


Le P 
2 


[bden 

3 


ite 

h 


Much 

5, 


(27) Physical Expression. 

Indicates that physical activities are a 
comfortable, enjoyable area for self-expression. 












(28) Physical Ability. 

Co-ordination, timing, agility, and ability to 
satisfactorily participate in organized games. 












(29) Energy Level. 

Has available resources of pep and vigor for 
carrying on most activities 












(30) Physical Appeai*ance, 

Appears neat, well-groomed^ has 
appropriate clothes for age and group. 













(31) Check the spaces which best describe the child's physical build and posture 
as compared with the rest of the class. 



Physical build: 


Posture: 


Small stature 


Good 


Medium build 


Average 


More physically developed than most 


Poor 
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32) tiescribo assy important aspect of the pupil's health or physical development 
rtiicki ini^jht aflect participation in a challentjing educational program. 




Social Development 

Check the column which best describes this child's social development. 





Little M 
1 1 2 


iodera 

3 


te 

U j 


Much 1 


(33) Popularity. 

Others seem to enjoy axid want to be with 
this child; frequently seen interacting with 
others in a social friendly raanner. 


With 

same 

sex 












With 

Oppe 

sex 












T3^.) Acceptance of others. 

Relates to others with genuine interest 
and concern; enjoys others; seeks them out; 
shows warmth. 












13?) Status. 

Assumes public roles and leadership positions 
or enjoys considerable status in peer group. 












(36) Social Maturity. 

Able and willing to work with othersji can 
"give and take^" is sensitive to the needs 
and feelings of others, shows consideration, 
observes rules of social conduct. 












(37) Sense of Humor. 

Ability to laugh at himself; gets 
enjoyment and pleasure from lighter 
moments in school day, laughs easily 












( 38 ) Sense of Well-being. 

Seems self-confident, happy, and 
comfortable in most situations. 












(39) Rapport with Teacher. 

Two-way couirnunication which seems to bring 
enjoyment to both child and teacher; relatively 
open, relaxed, and personal relationship. 










1 J 



o 
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‘Oib ) ■ l)o«cr ul* tjociai behavior wtiich you X'ogI coui.d interlere 
v/ith thia cliild’s uducatioruil pi*o{5rot5::5. 



(Ul) Comment upon the child* s apparent capabilities for forming friendships and 
identifying with groups sucti as scouts, church oi' club. 



Emotional Development 



Check the column which best describes this child's emotional development 
Please note that a high score may not be desirable on all of the items which follow. 



Little Moderate 



(U2) Emotional Sta bility. ^ ^ 

— is“l^bIe”to'cope with normal frustrations oi 
living j adjusts to change with minimum of dif- 
ficulty. 



ihi) Emotional Control . 

Expresses cind displays emotions appro- 
priatelyj emotional outbursts r arely occur. 

TITO' " ^enness to Experience . 



Appears to’ Fe receptive to new tasks or expe- 
riences: seems able to take reasonable risks; 
can respond naturally to unusual or unexpected 

stimuli. 



U3T "En thusiasm . 

E nt e r s in t o most activities with eagerness 
and wholehearted participation; maintains 

enthusiasm fo r duration of activity ^ — 

Mi6r ^elf-Acceptance . . 

Seems to understand and accept self; able to 
view self in terins of both limitations and 
abilities. 

wry Independence. 



Behavior usually is dictated oy his own set of 
values; is concerned with the freedom to express 
ideas and feelings. 
lUBT C onformity . 



Beliavior is influenced by ex- 
pectancies and desires of others. 



Influence 
of adu lts 
T[nfluence 



of peers 
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ft ^ 


p" 


Litt] 

1 


Le I' 
2 


iouer£ 

3 


Lie 

h 


Much 

5 


(U9) Anxiety over Achievement. 

Seems anxious about achievement; worried 
or concerned about school work, or the 
impression any performance makes on others. 












Competitiveness. 

has high standards for performance, usually 
desirinK to do as well or better than peers. 












Dominance . 

Ssserts self with influence in a group 
situation. 












‘ (52) Aggressiveness. 

Acts with apparent intent to hurt others. 













(53) Describe any emotional immaturity or other personality charaoteriatlo which 
could hinder this child's development. 





r 

F 
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Teac!»or lioGonnnenctation 



After this careful consideration of the child's intellectual, physical, social, 
and emotional development, do you think ho or she could profit from participation in 

? 



Yes No 

Do you recommend that the child be placed in 

Yes No 

What reasoning have you used in making this decision? 



In view of this case study record, check which type(s) of program(s) would be most 
appropriate for this pupil: 

1. Enrichment in regular classes — 

2. Courses by jnail or special tutoring — 

3* Advanced classes (acceleration) 

U, Attend college classes 

5. Special counseling or instruction outside of 

I’egular classes — 

6. Special classes organized for gifted pupils 



What specific suggestions can you make for curriculum experiences and relationships 
which will meet this individual child's needs? 




% 

Signature 

Date 




mu 
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Part IV 



PARENT INVENTORY 



(Please record with bail-point pen) 



Pupil* 3 Name 

School 

Birth Date 



Date 

Grade 



(1; Summary oi unixu'a ocnoox ^ 

Location 


Dates 


Grades 


Age 


















1' 

V 








- ' ' "" y 

It 









^9^ Parental Backeroundj — — n 




Father 


Mother 


Educational Level 
Completed 






Occupation 






Special Interests i 
and Aptitudes 








(U) Significant Conditions or Stresses V>ihich Mi ^ ht Influence School Perform^O £t 
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($) Describe early indications ol* superior ability (speech^ interesta^ phy3i caIdeveloprnent>) i 







Little 


Moderate 


Much 1 


Trips 






, 




Concerts 








Museums 








Art Galleries 








Plays 




1 


L 


Picnics 









Movies 








Visiting 








Lectures 
















Fishing 








Hunting 








boating 








Sv/imming 






- - 


Other sports ( ) 


1 _ _ 




Other activities ( / 


_ i 






1 





(7) Describe any problems your child has had (speech, emotional, hearing); 



(8) Dev'icribe any important aspect of the pupil's health or physical development which 
might affect participation in a challenging educational program (serious illnesses or 

handicaps). — — 




(10) What examples can you give of your child* s creative productivity? 




(ll) What are your child's vocational aspirations? 




(12) What are your educational and vocational expectancies lor your child? 




(13) Child's reading interests (favorite books, type of book): 




(Xl,) Heading materials available for child's use (such as encyclopedias, magazines, etc.) 




(11^) Amount of child's reading per week (estimate): 



(16) WJ.at special lessons, training, or learning opportunities does your child have out 
side of school? — — — — 




(17) Child's hobbies and special interests (collections, dicing, making models, 
swimming, singing, painting, cooking, sewing, rama, e c# • _ — — — — 




o 



t E 
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(18) Discuss your child's attitude toward school (activities enjoyed or disliked^ 
enthusiasms, criticisms, relations to adults, etc.); 



(19) What kinds of development do you feel are most important for your child? 



(20) What suggestions can you give for meeting your child's needs in school? 



Check the following items from 1 (little) to 5 (much) as best describes your child as you 



see him or her. 


^ j:--; : w "rtT 1 




Litti 

1 


.e jy 
2 


ioaeraT,e s'. 

3 1 '*--i 


lucn 

5 


(21) Enjoyment of School* 

Enjoys academic pursuits and assignments^ likes 

school. 












(22) persistence. 

Ability and desire to follow through 
on work 5 concern with completion; 
ability to see a problem through. 


In own 
interests 












In as- 
signed tasks 








4 




(23) Intellectual Curiosity. 

Pursues interests primarily to understand or satisfy 
curiosity; questions the common, ordinary, or the 
unusual; wants to know how and why; generates questions 
of his own (in connection with personal interests or 
Kroup concerns). 








■ 




r^) PercGptiveness. 

“■ Is alert, perceptive, and observant beyond his years; 
1 awai‘6 of many stimuli. 






! 






(25) Eluency, 

Frociuces a large number of ideas or products, often 
very c^uickly. 
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p 


1 


1 Me 

2 


>derit 

3 


i e IS 

Jt4 


ich 

5 


(26) Flexibility. I 

Able to approach ideas and problems from a nuraoer 0* I 
perspectives! adaptable j able to find alternate wayi 1 

of solving problems# L 












(27) Sensitivity to Problems# I 

Perceives and is aware of problems and Inconsistencies I 
that others may not seej is ready to question or change 1 
existing situations and suggest improvements# ! 












(2U) Originality. 1 

Often uses original methods of solving problems, is 
able to combine ideas and materials in a number of ways, 
or creates products of unusual character or quality 1 












C29) Imagination. ' . „ 1 

Can freely respond to stitmill with the production of 
mental images; may “play" with ideas or produce remote, 
fanciful associations or insights. I 












(30) Elaboration. . | 

Concerned with detail and complexity; often involved 
with a variety of implications and consequences. J 












(31) Aesthetic Appreciation, I 

Enjoys and is responsive to beauty in the arts or 

nature. „ 












(32) Independence in Thought, 

Inclined to follow his own organisation and ideas | 

rather tlian the structuring of others# 












(3i) Independence in Action. 

Able to plan and organise activities, direct action^ 

and evaluate results# 












nii) Physical Expression. _ . _ 

Indicates that physical activities are a comfortable, 
en lovable area for self-expression. 












(35) Physical Ability. 

Coordination, timing, agility, and ability to 
satisfactorily participate in organized games# 












T36) Energy Level. . 

lias available regourcea of pep and vigor for 

carryin/^ on most activities. ■ - - - — — 












(37) Popularity. 

ethers seem to enjoy and want to be with this child; 
frequently seen interacting with others in a social 
friendlv manner. 












(3d 5 Acceptance ol’ Others. 

Relates to others with genuine interest and concern; 












(39) Social Haturity, 

Able and willing to woric with others, can give and 
take,** is sensitive to the needs and feelings of others, 
shows consideration, observes rules of social conduct. „ 
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(W Sense of Humor * 

Ability to laugh at himself (if necessary); gets 
en,joynient and pleasure from llglitsr moments in school 
day; laughs easily and coiflfortably* 

r&l) Happy Qualities. . _ . 

Seems self-confident, happy, and comfortable in moat 
situations, usually has a cheerful, pleased, or 
satisfied look on his face; does not seem to worry too 

much, ’ ■■■■ — 

(U^) Emotional Stabilitj^ 

Is able to cope with normal frustrations of living; 
adjusts to change with mini mum of difficulty. 

TOT Emotional Control^ 

Expresses and displays e motions » 

wr Enthusiasm. 

Appear^ enthusiastic about life; enters into most 
activities with eagerness and whole-hearted parti- 
cipation. ■ - 

Self-AcceptanceT 

Seems to understand and accept self ; able to view 
self in terms o f both limitations and abilitie s. 

(U6) Indepencielrrce . 

Behavior usually is dictated by his own set of 
values; is concerned with the freedom to express ideas 

and feelings. 

(W) Dominance* 

’’TsserFs self with influence in group situa tions* __ 

fiiBy Aggre ssi vene ss • 

Frequent ly acts with apparent intent to hurt others t 



Name 

Relationship to Child 



Parental Permission 




If, after consideration of your child in relation to recommendations made for 
his or her educational experiences you are ^ agreement with the proposal that your 

child participSfbe in the P**og*‘®*f 

please sign below. 



Signature 



Date 



Reasons for granting permission: 










It 
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Part V 



ADDITIONAL RESOURCES Al^D INSTRUMENTS 



J 



Case study development need not be limited to the materials included in this 
document. There are many sources of information about additional instruments 
which might be used in the classroom. The few references which follow are 
particularly relevant to the rationale wliich is presented with these materials. 

They also provide specific descriptions and explanations of data gathering devices. 
They should be helpful in both inservice education of teachers and data gathering: 

Anastasi, Anne, Psychological Testing, New Yorks The Macmillan Con?)any, 1961. 
This volume covers the field of l^ychologioal testing; 

the problems involved in measurement, critical analysis of ^1 ° Jl* . 

(including those generally used only by trained psychologists), 
on encouraging and needed trends in the development of measuring instruments. 

Cunningham, Huth, Understanding Qroup Dehayi^ of Boj[S ^ Gi^ ^ew Yorks 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ^Tiltyrt^l- A pioneering study 

measuring instranents in the classroom, this book describes a variety of approaches 
to studying group interaction patterns and the in^yidu^'s relationship to the 
group. Among the many techniques included are detailed ‘^®®®^^P^^°"® ° , 
miowings sooiograms, social distance scale, social analysis of the classroom 

(who's who or social reputation form), children's writing, ° , needs 

aiecdotal records. Ways of relating currioulvuii experiences to individuals needs 

and involving parents as co-researchers are also covered. 

Martinson, Ruth A. and Harry Smallenburg, Guidance in Element^y |o^^« 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jerseys Prentice Hall, Inc ,1958. The unity of gui 
and ourri.culura is made clear in this book. Specific explanations and ^^'"P^®® , 

the following instruments and techniques are included? anecdot^ recor ®* ° ^ 
work, interviews, medical examinations, questionnaires for f ^ P“„ Wren' s 

measl^es of sooill relations (social distance scale, completion fori^ for children 

reputations in the group), biographical data, rating scales ^ outlines 

reLtion forms, role playing, testing, school records, parent relations. It outlines 

an effective, planned guidance program at the elementary level. 

Sears, Pauline S. and Vivian S. Sherman, In Purs^t^ ^«^f^vo’™Tof* 
Wadsworth Publishing Company, Inc., In press. Spring, 19^ a larger stS 
case studies of eight elementary age children who ”®T®P®^^ J 

undertaken to determine the effect of classroom conations on the 
achievement ».otive and work output. It includes “^iption of ^he rese^oh, 

the instreunents used in gathering data, and the children s guh_ 

objective tests. The case studies are a synthesis of both objective “6 ®ub 
jective data: they show the changes which occurred in these t 

two-vear oeriod of the fifth and sixth grades as they interacted with two different 

teachers, the classroom groups, and the mlSple* 

These cases clearly show how knowledge of the total child, gathered f 

screes TveVa peSod of time, could make a 

planning, in wisely relating curriculum ^®"®®® distance 

S! Luanda toL-d school subjects end activities scale, achievement and 
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»inteliigence'‘ tests, divergent thinking tests, value rankings, time sapling of 
classroom behavior, interest inventory, self concept inventory, Alexander A ^ 

Child Pictures, Thermatic Apperception Test, Rozenweig Picture 

Additional sources of information included parent conference reports ^d questionn^aires, 
report cards, children's writings, classroom observations, child and teacher inter- 
viLs, periodic teacher dictations of impressions of children, ratings of classroom 
reports, sentence completions, and open-ended problem stories. 

Taba,Hilda, With Perspective on Human Relations, Washington, D. G. : American 
Council on Education, 

Tflhn Hilda, et al. Diagnosing Human Relations Nee^, Washington, D. C. 8 
AmericS ColSci^on EduJatI5^T55I.-WsiT^5^k-desorite ways of 
ing young people's social-emotional needs and of providing appropriate curriculum 

experiences for them. 

SOME EXPERIMENTAL APPROACHES 

There are several significant trends in education: increasing awareness that 

intellectual ability, is multidimensional and modifiable; greater emphasis on 
expanding the concept of giftedness beyond verbal and quantitative ability, the 
of tLoretical models in curriculum development and evaluation. New methods 
of measuring (1) achievement, (2) varied cognitive abilities, and (3) creative 
performance^will be heeded to supplement achievement measures currently in use. 

Much oioneering and careful validation will be needed as educational practices 
move into these relatively unexplored areas. Although cation in the use 
instructional assessment procedures is appropriate, e^qierimentation ^d testing 
are needed. Reliability and/or validity considerations may need to be resolved 
before advocating widespread use of new tests or new methods. 

Current concern for "creativity" has stimulated interest in tests of 
divergent thinking. The psychologist may be tempted to consider these tests as 
predictors of creativity or for identification of an inborn "creative t^ent. It 
Lould be noted, however, that there is much more to 
ability to give uncommon responses to an unusual stimulus. There 
that dLergent thinking skills can be developed. Complexities involved in the re 
of creativity are made clear in the following volume: 

.c?. and Harold F. Harding, A Source Book ^ Creative Thinking, 

Nr?orkf C&s Scribner's Sons, 1962." f^Ts reco^ended leading because 

it includes points of view of careful students of the field as well as 

descriptions of many different measuring instruments. 

The development of so-called "creativity" tests is still in 
little is known about what they measure in different populations or content a^ and 
at varvina ability and age levels. Some background in the area is ^siiable, 
particularly in evaluating over-simplifications regarding what oreativi y es s 
S^^e is reasonably safe to conclude that they do indicate a 

in an unusual way; they can be used as diagnostic devices for developing cognitive 
rhaTac“Lnf fluency, flexibility, originaUty 0“^™™ ' 

ideas or to increase freedom of expression. They can ® 

teristics. For instance, the case study screening f 

ratines of many characteristics (emotional as well as intellectual) believed asso 

cS w?L “Ltive ability. T^ts of divergent thinking can be used as evidence 



) 
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aupt,ort ratings for so.no of tho^ di.i.ensions. They also can be used as one means 
oi‘ evaiuaiint5 development oi‘ individual students. 

The difficulty of scoring tests which, by ti.eir very nature, require uniqueness, 
.nust L kept in .niL. They do require some 

keys based on frequency distributions are apt to be Ixmited *•“ *^e partioul^ 

population which generate these responses. ^ degree of 

will influence the applicability of both catepries for flexibility and ^etree of 

oripinality. There must be concern for quality of response, as well ^ 

of Lcurrence. Yet such tests can show the 

a particular group or school, thereby adding to the knowledge of children. 

Programs for the mentally able .mist include the widest posspp 
intellectual functioning. Two important conceptualizations which broaden the scope 

of such behaviors are given in: 

Guilford, J. P., "Three Faces of Intellect," American Psychologist, 8 (1959), 

pp. Ii69-U80, 

Bloom, B. S., T^onomy of Educational Objectives , New York: David McKay 
Company, Inc . , 195^* 

There are many other useful constructs, i. e., the scientific method, inductive 

deductive reasoning,- reflective think^g (Dewey), 3*^6®® ^ °'’Thesrraay^S\hem- 
(Wallas), inquiry skills (Suchman), discovery pproMh, etc. These 

selves more easily to some content areas or activitps , 

been insufficient application of these theoretical fonnuipions curric- 

situations. A useful reference wkiich describes some oi these in relation 

ulum planning is; 



Gallagher, James J., 

I96U. 



Teaching the Gifted Child, Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 



The following rating scales are examples of the kind of idea 

needed in public education. These are reprints of forms that fisearch 

Guilford and Bloom conceptualizations by Dr. Maroeila Bonsall, Director of Research 

and Guidance, for use in Los Angeles County# 
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Lo 3 Angeles County Superintendent of Schools 
Division of Eesearch and Guidance 
PROGRAMS FOR THE GIFTED 



INTELLECTUAL PROCESSES RATING SCALE 



Experimental 

Draft 



Hame^ 



Birthdate, 



Grade. 



Teachsr. 



District 



Date. 



Please rate each and every statement by putting an X in the appropriate 
SQUavis after each statement. The squares are numbered 1 to 5 and represent tne 
degree to which you have noticed the described intellectual process. The oases 
for making a judgment are given below: 



1. You have not noticed this process. 

2. You have noticed this process to a slight degree. 

3. You have noticed this process to a considerable degree. 

4« You have noticed this process to a large degree. 

5. You have noticed this process to a very large degree. 



T>2T^T.TJr/!TUAL PROCESSES 



^ Q pnition : The process of discovery, 

rediscovery, recognition, comprehension, 
understanding. 



Memory : The retention of information J 
any form accumulated through in-school 
aiM 0Ut-6f -school experiences. 



flanvergent Production t The production of 
information from given information where 
the emphasis is upon Achieving conven- 
tionally accepted or best outcomes. 



Divergent Production : The production of 
information from given information where 
the emphasis is upon a variety of ideas 
from the same source. 



Evaluation ; To reach decisions or make 
judgments concerning the goodness (cor- 
rectness, suitability, adequacy, desir- 
ability) of information in torms of 
criteria of identity consistency and 
goal oatisf action. 



Subtotals (one for each X in each 
column) 



1 1 2 


3 


a_Zl 


_5_- 






» 

























































Totals of all columns: 



rAdaptfd by MaroelXa Bonsall from: Guilford, 

Itrupture of Intellect Models Its Uses and lapllcattond', tr°«t 

SSiSiSaLrZ, No* 24. Angel.as Unlvaralty of Southern CaUfonda, 

April, 19h0 -3U- 

#31/, 66 MRB/hrs 5-15-65. 







5-15-63. 



Office of Los Angeles County Superintendent of Schools 
Division of Research and Guidance 

PROGRAMS FOR GIFTED 



Eacperlmental 

Draft 



DEVELOPMENT OF INTELLECTUAL ABILITIES AND SKILLS^ 

RATING SCALE 



Name Birthdate Grade 

Teacher District Date - 

Please rate each and every statement by putting an X in the appropriate squara 
after each statement. The squares are numbered 1 to 5 and represent the degree 
to vhich you have noticed the described Intellectual ability and skill. The bases 
for making a judgment are given below; 

1. You have not noticed this intellectual ability and skill. 

2. You have noticed this Intellectual ability and skill to a slight degree. 

3. You have noticed this intellectual ability and skill to a considerable 

degree. 

4. You have noticed this intellectual ability and skill to a large degree. 

S* You have noticed this intellectual ability and skill to a very large 

degree. 

INTELLECTUAL ABILITIES AND SKILLS 



KNOWLEDGE is to find in a task or problem the 
appropriate signals, cues, and clues which 
will bring out stored knowledge. 

Knowledge of Specifics ; To recall specific 
and isolable bits of information (very low 
level of abstraction) . 



Knowledge of Terminology . To know the 
referents, most appropriate to a given use 
of specific verbal and non-verbal symbols. 

Knowledge of Specific Facts ; To know dates, 
events, places, etc., with precision or 
approximation. 

Knowledge of Wavs and Means of Deal ing with 
Specifics ; To be aware of organizing, 
studying, Judging, criticising patterns of 
organisation. 



RATING SCALE 




^Adapted by Marcella Bonsall from; Bloom, Benjamin S., Editor, Taxonomy of 
( ) Educational Objectives, pp. 186-192. Test - l£em Folio Nfi. 1, Questio ns, and 

^ Problems in Science . Section III Appendices. Princeton, New Jersey; 
Educational Testing Service, 1956. 
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INTELLECitUAL ABILITIES AND SKILLS (continued) 



Knowledge of Conventions ; To be conscious 
of the characte7ristic way of treating and 
presenting ideas and phenomena. 

Knowledge of Trends and Sequences i To know 
the processes, directions, and movements of 
phenomena with respect to time. 

Knowledge of Classifications and Categories* 

To know of the fundamental classes, sets, 
divisions, and arrangements of a purpose, 
a problem, etc. 

Knowledge of Criteria i To be aware of the 
criteria by which facts, principles, 
opinions, and conduct are tested or judged 

Knowledge of Methodology : To be aware of 

the methods of inquiry, techniques, and 
procedures employed in investigating 
phenomena. 

Knowledge of the Unlversals and Abstractions, 
in a Field ! To know the major ideas, schemes 
and patterns by which phenomena and ideas 
are organized. (Highest form of abstraction 
and complexity) 

^gnowledge of Principles and Generalizations ; 
To recognize the abstractions which are of 
value in explaining, describing, predicting, 
or determining the most relevant action or 
direction to be taken. 

Knowledge of Theories and Structures *. To 
know the body of principles and generaliza- 
tions together with their Interrelations 
which present a clear, rounded and systematic 
view of a complex field, (most abstract 
formulations) 



1 1 


2 1 


3 1 


4 


5 














































































L 





(^.ni^REHENSlON is to know what is being communi- 
cated and to use the idea even though not seeing 
the fullest implications. 

TRANSLATION: To paraphrase, to render, to 

alter the form of the original communica- 
tion with accuracy 
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INTELLECTUAL ABILITIES AND SKILLS (continued) 



INTERPRETATION: To explain or summariae 

the communication by reorganization or 
rearrangement . 

EXTRAPOLATIONS: To extend the given data 

to determine implications, consequences, 
corollaries, effects, etc., in accordance 
with the original communication. 



RATING SCALE 



1 


2 


' 3 


4 


5 























ANALYSIS is to break down a communication into 
its elements or parts to clarify the hierarchy 
or the relation of ideas. 

ANALYSIS OF ELEMENTS: To distinguish 

between facts and hypotheses and to 
recognize unstated assumptions. 

ANALYSIS OF REUTIONSHIPS : To recognize 

the connections and interactions between 
elements and parts of a communication. 

ANALYSIS OF ORGANIZATIONAL PRINCIPLES: To 

recognize the form, pattern, and 
structure, both explicit and implicit, 
which makes the communication a unit. 



































SYNTHESIS is to put together elements and parts 
into a whole pattern or structure not clearly 
there before. 



PRODUCTION OF A UNIQUE COMMUNICATION : To 

communicate ideas, feelings, and experiences 
of others. 

PRODUCTION OF A PLAN OR PROPOSED SET OF 
OPERATIONS: To develop a plan of work, or 

a proposal of a plan of operations, that 
satisfies the requirements of the task. 

DERIVATION OF A SET OF ABSTRACT RELATIONS: 

To develop a set of abstract relations either 
to classify or explain phenomena, or to deduce 
propositions or relations from a set of basic 
propositions or syml»olic representatives. 



NTELLECTUAL ABILITIES AND SKILLS (continued) 



4 , 



VALUATION is to Judge the value of purposes, 
deas, methods, etc., involving criteria as well 
;8 standards of appraisal. 

JUDGMENTS IN TERMS OF INTERNAL EVIDENCE: 

To evaluate the accuracy of a communication 
by the logical relationships evident in it. 

JUDGMENTS IN TERMS OF EXTERNAL CRITFRIA: To 

evaluate the material with reference to 
selected or remembered criteria. 



Subtotals (one for each X in 

each column) . * . * # 

Total of All Columns 



RATING SCALE 



Knowledge 


Comprehension 


Analysis 


Synthesis 


Evaluation 


TOTiUi 















(ApplicaUon ratinga are omitted becauae most of what la learned la intended for 
application to acme problem in some situation. Also, application is depends 
Upon how well a ^^tudent carries over into situations never faced in school, 
therefore, it is difficult to evaluate*) 



nues 
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Part VI 



TEACHER AND PUPIL RATING SCALES 
Teacher Rating 

Pupil 
Grade 



(Please record with bail-point pen) 

Rated by 

Date 



Motivational Characteristics 

Check the following items according to what best descrites your observation of the 
child's motivation and satisfaction. 




Finds satist'action via adult relationships 
Finds satisfaction via popularity 
Finds satisfaction via being a good athlete 
Finds satisfaction via following own interests 
Finds satisfaction via being a good student 



Check the following activities according to your observations of the child's 



(1^ eniovment and (2) freedom of expression . ^ 


T ft Oil 




Litt 

1 


Enjoj 
le 1 
2 


/ment 

'lodera 

3 


ite Ml 

k 


lich 

5 


Litt] 

1 


Le it 
2 


loderi 

3 


w *1 

ate 1 

h 


^uch 

5 


Writing 






















Music 






















Art 






















Speaking 






















Dance or physical activities 






















Draiaa 

\ 






















Construction or manipulation 






















Other 


























! 



















Pupil Inventory 



The following instrument may be used either as a checklist for interviewing 
Students or as an inventory to be completed by the students themselves. 

If used as an interview checklist j the person doing the interviewing can 
structure the questions and simply fill in the responses as the student discusses 
rarious areas. The interview should be informal, and care should be taken that the 
itudent responds with his or her own feelings, rather than with that which is 
considered to be expected. Leading questions on the part of the interviewer can 
communicate such expectations# The order of items might be changed to suit he 
trend of the interview# 

If used as an inventory , the student may be instructed to write his own re- 
sponses in the spaces at the right. Item order might be adapted to the particular 
group being studied. Note that items ii, 7.*; snd 10 have been made into separate 
DUDil rating scales (Preferences for Working Conditions , Subject Areas and Act^- 
Ities). If those two pupil ratings are used, these three items 
from this inventory in order to avoid duplication# They are included here should 

only an interview be used. 













Pupil Inventory 



Pupil *s Name 
Date 



1* Feelings about being in special 
educational program 



2« Areas and skills which are easiest in 



school 



3* Areas and skills which are hardest 
in school 



li;. Things enjoyed most 



5 . Things not enjoyed (areas disliked 
or in which change is desired 



6. Areas or activities in which greatest 
progress is felt 



7 . Preference for working conditions 
(alone, with others, long periods, 
where, etc.) 



8. Snorts and games (what activities, 
evaluation of progress, with whom) 



In school 



Out of school 





9« Use of free 


time (activities, with 






whom) 1 


1 




( ) 


1 

i 


At school 








At home 
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10. Areas in which »‘creative” products 
and freedom of eiqjression are 
especially enjoyed (wi'iting, music, 
art, speaking, daiice-phyiical, 
drama, construction-manipulative, 
etc. ) 




11. Hobbies and favorite recreation 




12. Lessons out of school - special 
opportunities 




13. Televi. 


Sion habits 

Types of programs rpref erred 




Frequency of viewing 




lU. Aeadin 


g habits 

Kinds of materials preferred 




Amount of time spent 

^ 




l5* Special responsibilities or jobs 
out of schoo?. 




16. Clubs and organizations (special 

friends who belong, activity leader- 
ship role, offices held or desired, 
etc. ) 




17. Activities in which family partic- 
ipates as a group 




18. Possible vocational choices 




19, Educational ambitions 




20. Possible goals for the year 




21. Problems encountered 
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Pupil Untin ; 



Name 

Date 



Schocil 

Grade 



Subject Areas and Activities 



Check (1) the column which beet deecribee the amount ^ 

the following subjects or activitiee ^d (2) the level »t ^ch you 












Check the following items for (1) the amount of enjoyment you feel with each 
activity and (2) how free you feel about eaqpressing yourself in each one. 





Enjoyment 




Freedom of Expression 




Utt 

1 


CM 

0 


Mbder. 

3 


ate ] 
It 


Much 

c* 




Utt: 

1 


Le ] 
2 


Moder; 

3 


ate I 

h 


men 

5 


Writing 
























Music 


Singing 
























Instrument 
























Art 
























Speaking 


















. 






Dance or 

Physical Activities 
























Drama 

(acting, Deing in plays) 
























Construction or Manipulation 
(making things with hands) 
























Other Activities You Enjoy 
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School 

Grade 



Preferences for Working Conditions 



Check the following items to indicate your preferences for working conditions., 
Give the reasons why you checked the columns as you did. 





Lltt] 

1 


Le Modern 

a 1 3 1 


lie j 

U 


ynich 

5 


Reasons 


lone 














With friends 














In small groups 














In large groups 














Long work periods 














Short work periods 














At home 














At librai*y 














At school 








- 







My Ideal Classroom 



If you had your choice and could set up an ideal classroom, what would it be 
like? (Include how it would be organized, the way people would behave, kinds of 
materials and equipment available, ideal teacher, special activities, etc. } 






t 



o 
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School 



fame 

mte 



Qrado 



Value Rankings 



One of the ways in idiioh people differ is that they inay have different values, 
^he things people feel are important in life are their values. What do j»u value 

»st? And why? 



Rank the following sections in order of their importance to yous (1) first 
Bhoice, (2) second choice, etc. Try to give reasons for your choice 

(what benefits you may receive, what you particularly enjoy, etc.). Remember 
that there are no right or wrong answers. Order them as you really feel, not just 
IS you think others might expect you to respond. 



hanlct ReasonsT 



TIT 



Being a good athlete 
Being a good student 



Being popular 

Being one who understands and 
accepts other people 






Having others know you are very 
sociable and know how to get 
along with people 



Showing others how intelligent 
you are 



Having others know you are es- 
pecially understanding and have 
deep feelings 



Having others know you are out- 
standing in some physical ability 



T3T 



Being warm and understanding 

Having above-average intelligence 



Being attractive or good-looking 
(build, features, etc.) 



Being easy to get along with 



Ih) How would you like most to be remembered after you leave school? 
As a good student 

As an outstanding athlete . 

As a school leader -- 

As a kind, understanding person , , 
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Hank: 



Reasons: 



) 



0 



Doing what adults expect 

Deciding for yourself what you 
will do 

Getting approval from adults 
for what you do 

Deciding for yourself how well 
you have done things 



Getting approval from your 
friends in what you do 



T5T 



Enjoying working with mechanical 
or scientific things 



Enjoying abstract or mathematical 
problems 

Enjoying nature (stars, rocks, 
etc. ) 

Enjoying living things (insects, 
butterflies, animals, pets, etc.) 

Enjoying “losing yourself" in a 
good book or in imagination 

Enjoying being with your family 

Enjoying studying about people 
(what they are like and why they 
are the way they are) 

'(?) Tf vnn could have a roal' friend of Ideal qualltleB and values, what would this 
person be like? 

What age would this person be? 

V/ould this person be male or female? — 

Who would this person be most like that you now know? — — ~ 

What would be the most important qtialities this person would have? 

(List these in order of importance . ) 



# 
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Children's Writings 



Children's own words can be a rich source of information about their 
concepts, values, desires, and goals. In addition, their writing can provide in- 
sight into the kinds of problems children face. 

Guidance-oriented writing assignments, spaced throughout the year, can provide 
a firsthand account of the growth and development of youngsters. An outline follows 
of six assignments of this type, with appropriate instructions and a time 
for the teacher. Emphasis might be placed in aU of these assignments on (1} the 
need for teachers to understand their students better, and (2) the fact that tne 
writing constitutes a communication with the teacher and will not be placed on 
display in the classroom. However, to con5)lete the two-way communication, the 
teacher mit^ht respond in writing or by means of a follow-up conference. These 
papers should not be graded. 

Group content analyses can be made by categorizing and tabulating the various 
kinds of responses. Summaries of this type are valuable in class discussions and 
can help students project their own thoughts and attitudes against those of their 
peers. Individual responses should be kept anonymous. 

Copies made of children's writing may become a significant part of the case 
study. A color code may b^ used for underlining significant information. 
example, red might indicate references to self-concept and blue mi^t be used ior 
values, etc. A key should be included with these materials to facilitate inter- 
pretation. 



(start of School Year) 



(1) Goals for Wie School Year 
Suggested instructions: 

«We have had our vacations and we are starting a new school year. Every 
once in awhile, people ought to give some serious thought to the future. This 
is a good time to ask ourselves, *W^iat do we want to accomplish in the comJjig 
year? VJhat would we like most to have happen this year?* Explain your 
thinking or desires as clearly and completely as you can. Make your title 
Goals tor ito School Year or think of an original title to express this 

topic.” 

(2) Autobiography (Early Fall) 



Suggested instructions: 

”If teachers understand their students, they can do a better job of 
teaching. I would like to know more about each one of you. You need lots of 
experience with writing. People generally can write with ease about things 
that are important to them. I have an assignment which can help both of us. 

If you write an autobiograp hy, it will give you experience ^th 
writing and it will help me get better acquainted with each one of you. Since 
you are an * expert* on yourself, this should be an easy assignment. 

I would like you to include the following kinds of information, plus 
thing else you feel would be important or interesting, anything which you feel 
might have had an important influence on your life: 

1. Your position in the family 

2. EvenuS of importance in your early life 

3. Early childhood experiences you remember most vividly 

U. School history 

$. Kind of person you are now 

6. Things you enjoy most and things you do not enjoy 

7. Kind of person you would like to become 

8. VJhat you would like most to do in life 

(Either place above list on board or duplicate as an assignment sheet) 

I suggest you make an outline before you begin. You might list sub-points 
under each of the eight main topics. These could be reminders for paragraphs. 
You may include conversation, descriptions of important places, persons, or 
objects, and exciting incidents. Make it as complete and interesting as you 

possibly can.” 



(3) Three Irishes 

Suggested instructions: 

”If you had three wishes and a choice of anything in the world, what 
would you want most? Describe each of these in a separate paragraph in the 
order of choice. Your title will be Three Wishes .” 

(This can be done in one period. Try to eliminate all communication. Do 
not give examples which they might copy. Although Christmas is coming, try 
to encourage them to consider things other than gifts they might receive a^ 

' Christmas. J 



(U) Problems of People ^ 
Suggested instructions: 



(Winter) 



“Teachers sometimes need help in understanding their students better. 
Being older, adults have grown up in a different time and under different 
conditions. They probably had to face slightly different problems as they 
grew older. What kinds of problems do people yoH. ^ave to face "today? 
What are the most difficult problems which must be met? What kinds of help 
do you feel people your age need most? V/rite a paper on Proble^ of People 
M®* include any problems which you have experienced. 



(5) How I Have Changed Since Last Summer 
Suggested instructions: 



(Early Spring) 



“Change is one of the things we will see all through life. « .change in 
the world around us, in the people we know, and in ourselves. I c^ see many 
changes in each of you since the start of the school year, l^at changes o 
you see in yourselves? Write on the topic How Have QHani^e 
Summer. This may include any kind of change. . .in looks, ^physical^aoility, 
feelings , attitudes, problems you meet, ways of thinking, habits, etc. i^ 
does not have to be a big, dramatic change; change usually occurs gradually. 
Try to think of all the things about yourself which you feel are somewhat 
different from what they were last summer.*' 



(6) The Past School Year 

Suggested instructions: 



(End of School Year) 



*'The school year is almost behind us. Just as it is important to look 
ahead to the future, so it is valuable to stop to look back occasionally and 
ask, *What progress have I made? 'What have I accomplished? Wlmt hav I ^ 
done that I had hoped to do? What has made me the happiest? What do I yaxue 
most about this ye^ of my life?* Make this more thoughtful than 
you have done so far. It may give you some clues as to what you would like to 
ooLXate upon next year. Your title may be ^ Past Y^ or it may 

be something original which conveys this idea.** 




o 



Anecdotal Records 



k file of anecdotal record cards, kept in chronological order, can provl^ 
valuable data for determining behavior change over time in a variety of situations 
and through the eyes of multiple observers* 



The follovdng is a sample of a handy card for use in making such observations t 



Hame Teacher 

School Date 

Recorded by - 



Time 



Activity _______ 

Description of Behavior: 






A set of such cards, alphabetized by students' names or 
viith seating arrangements, can be used for an entire class during an observation 
period. If the teacher has ample cards easily available she can make brief notes 
during a class period and complete the description when she has more time. 

Be specific about events in describing a child's behavior. Avoid m^ing value 
iudgments such as "He was naughty", "He was good", or "He refused to mind the 
teacher". If possible, an event should be described as "Ho locked M^y's books to 
the floor", "Ha picked Mary's books up for her", or "He talked to Jim during y 
period when instructions had been given to work independently » 

Observations should be made to show the child* s interactions 

Contrasting and comparing such data can provide valuable ® .^ure 

behavior patterns and more accurate hypothesizing about personality structure. 

Since people tend to perceive somewhat selectively, it is wise to have anec- 
dotal records made by as many adults in the school environmen teachers in 

Guidance personnel, curriculum consultants, principal, nurse, rnllectine 

specialized areas, as well as the classroom teacher, are all resources for collecting 

observations of children's actual behavior* 

It would be helpful in setting up goals and progrmB 
appraising their development to have such records typed 

orLr and filed with other case study data. Categories such as the following might 
be established: 



Behavior vrith adults 
Behavior when alone 

Behavior with large groups of children 
Behavior with small groups of children 
Behavior with special friends 
Glassroom Behavior 



Playground behavior 

Behavior in differesit subject areas 

Unusual achievements in a variety of areas 

Accounts of particular learning difficulties or problems 

Evidence of outstanding learning characteristics 



Evidence of special interests 
Areas avoided 
Use of free time 
Significant comments 



The simplest way to analyze anecdotal records probably would 
color oodelS desI^d oategortes. Underlining key deecriptione Kould facilitate 

interpretation • 



Part VII 



TEACHER SUMMARY 



(Please record with ball-point pen) 



Pupil's Name 



( 




o 

ERIC 




What CHANGES have you 
( attltudinal , behavioral ^ 
Grade 




seen in this PUPIIi since the start oi’ the year 
appea rance, functioning)? 

I Entry by 



Date 





o 

ERIC 

ujiffiiiiniffTiiiLm 



What RECOMl'lEWlJATIOiMS can you luaice Tor CURRICULUM PLANK INii designed to meet this 

p upil* 3 INDIVIDUAL NEEUd? 

^Qrade - 



Entry by 



( ) 



Date 





p 
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Explanation of the Individual Placement Pro« 1 ect . 

The Individual Placement Project for academ 5 .cally talented pupils in the 
elementary schools is a uni<iue fom of acceleration which utilizes the summer school 
and involves no actual skipping of grades-. Academically advanced and talented 
pupils are identified at the end of the second grade. These pupils are placed, 
according to their individual needs , into a special tutoring program in the summer 
which substitutes for the third grade. During their fourth and fifth grades, 
periodic evaluations will be made to establish their progress and appraise any 
special requirements they may have. An individual counseling and tutoring program 
must supplement the experiences of these chil- cen during their fouith and fifth 
grades. At the end of the fifth grade, this a vanced placement group will be re- 
evaluated with a view tomrd placing those pupils with sufficient readiness into 
a special substitute program which woudd substiti.te for the sixth grade. This 
program is described in more detail in a paper entitled, ”The Indivi.dual Placement 
Project for Academically Talented Pupils in the Elementary Schools.” 

Special Problems . 

It should be eiiphasized that the Individual Placement Project is essentially 
an administrative device to accomplish acceleration without skipx^ing. ^ However, 
acceleration is not an end in itself. The mciin xrurpose for accelerating children 
is to place them with a peer group more like themselves in order that they may 
be adequately challenged, stimulated, and interested in their everyday program. 

This administrative procedure, even when it is carefully thought out, must be 
supplemented by other experiences . The talented child who is accelerated does not 
cease to have highly specialized needs. He may require special counseling, tutoring, 
special projects, or other enrichment activities in the grade into which he is 
advanced. He may still need to interact \T±tla other gifted pupils with whom he is 

placed. 

Special problems may arise when, in spite of the careful identification pro- 
cesses to be utilized, pupils are still misplaced into the substitute summer pro- 
grams. These problems \d.ll not be so severe if we are entirely forthright with 



■p'rents, children, and teachers in all phases of this pros'-cam. For ' ^ 

?he parents realise that participation in the snhstitute 
an automtic "ticket" into the fourth grade, theyj;ill he able 

Sf Se :"«r l,rogram. There is no special fonnu^ to -^oid dxsagree»^^^^^ 
have Len intiinately involved in the identification, 

processes of ..this program, they .dll probably agree ri^t dom • ‘ 

decision that is forthcoming from the certification committees o p- 

program teachers. 

Some special problems may arise '.dth those chiltoen 
even thou^ they have been screened. ^Sain, no strategic proW 
providing we are coinpletely open-minded and forthright vrith a_ ^ ^ 

jusl as Lch obligation to the parents and children who are 

participation in the program as we do for those '■’bo are of\hy he' 

parents of a child who was not included a full and thorough 

vm,s not included. If the explanation is academical^ and prefer 

the parent will undoubtedly agree with us wholeheartedly. I » 

the parents themselves to make many of these crucial decisions. 

The Special Need for Individual Attention for the Pupj;!.* 

The cornerstone of the Individual 

of the pupil. The success of this program depends upon the ex riarticimting 

districts thoroughly study and cater to the individual needs o p 

SS it, this aspect of the 

- Hoover, it would seem that we have a special ethical obligation 

mistakes simply are not made. Mistakes need ^ecial^tutoring or counseling 

participates is thoroughly studied and receives ^ro- 

vhich may be necessary for his individual adjustment in o ^ P 
grams and the advanced classes into which he will be accelerated. ■ 

Extra Costs to Participating Districts . 

This program has been approved by the 2iy^excess costs 

acceptable program for mentally gifted mxnors. aift'ed program. It is per- 

incurred vdll be reimbursable as an approved fitted pro^am gifted", 

SSe to include pupils in thi.s program who are /if ’ 

but whose prognosis for success is g®J,gstSs"^are reimbui'sable from 

^erffSre it is reco-ended^^t the 

tvra most costly semesters be included ^d f (February 

costs are incurred, and (e) the special summer program xn the summex school. 

Fxcess costs during the spring semester should take the form of: (l) xndx- 

vidual identification costs, (2) counseling wito ^^^“^/"^^SSg'for 

teLLrs, and (5) special curriculum development and consultation mth teachers, 

) parents, and pupils concerning curricular needs. 

Pe-imhursement for excess costs incurred during the summer will probably occur 
in thf Smso^I y^arand would include: (l) extra instructional costs. 



especially .in the forra of special tutoring time teachers devote to the participating 
pupils after school during the sunaner, (2) any special counseling necessary for the 
participating pupils, (3) extra materials such as reading laboratories, spelling 
laboratories, reference books, and project materials not ordinarily bought, 

(4) possibly, excess transportation costs, and (5) consultant costs, particularly 
curriculum consultant costs. 

Excess costs will also be incurred during the fall semester when the pupils 
are placed in the fourth grade and during the fifth grade. These special costs will 
take the form of: (l) any special counseling or tutoring necessary to accomplish 

the pupil *s full adjustment to his advanced class, (2) consultant services for the 
teachers VTith whom the participating pupils are placed in advanced classes, :> 

(3) follow-up costs including group examination costs, and (h) any special project 
materials needed by the pupils in their advanced classes. Once the program is 
operational, this Individual Placement Project can be considered an ’’ongoing program” 
and all of the excess costs pertaining to the program could be computed on a 
semester basis excepting, of course, those costs attributable to pupils who are not 
legally mentally gifted. For example, once identified and after being exposed to 
substitute summer, school, a given pupil might incur up to legal maximum excess 
costs for tutoring in the iPourth and fifth- grades . 

The extra materials needed to inplement and facilitate this program will be 
determined at the local level and specifically adjusted to meet the needs of the 
local districts educational philosophy and normal third-grade and sixth-grade 
programs. The extra personnel needed to expedite this program include the follow- 
ing: (1) a guidance consultant V7ith training in the administration of individual 

tests and with research experience, (2) a curriculum consultant "VTith elementary 
curriculum developm.ent training and an ability to work closely with teachers,^ 
psychologists and others in the individual developm.ent of courses of study suited 
to meet very specialized indivudual needs, and (3) special summer school teachers 
whose background and training in education render them ’’master teachers” with a 
special skill in dealing -vrith exceptionally talented and creative children. 

Providing the special program provisions outlined above are carried out, it 
has been estimated that this program will cost $60 in excess costs a year per pupil 
on the average. This figure is based upon an exhaustive study of the 188 school 
districts which offered programs during the last fiscal year.. Currently, of 
these costs \7ill be reimbursable for those pupils who are legally mentally gifted. 
However, there will be an londeniable savi.ng to the district in terms of providing 
four or five rather than six years of education to the participating pupils. Of 
course, this saving is only incidental. We are concerned only ^d.th the full, 
development of pupil potentiality. 

Estimated Cost BreakdoTm on Per Pupil Basis ; 

Spring semester: (1) identification - $15; (2) consultants - $5; (S) tutoring - 

$5; and materials - $5* 

Summer semester: (1) instructional - $10; (2) materials- $10; and (3) con- 
sultants - $10. 

Special Program Facilitation . 

After a district has decided to participate in the Individual Placement Project, 
the follo\Ting specific steps need to be taken in order to launch, facilitate, and 
implement the program: 
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step 1. Tlie district must re-evaluate its educational philosophy 
and make sure that this particular kind of program correlates 'VTith their 
unique situation. T-Jhere contradictions or differences of opinion exist, 
there should be healthy discussion, clarification, exp3.anation, ancj. mod- 
ification. Perhaps this step is best ejqpedited by a special district- 
vide committee vhose functions vould consist of overseeing the entire 
Individual Placement Program. . 

Step 2. All of the teachers in the district should be acquainted iTith 
the proposed program. This can be done efficiently oy means of one or more 
general in-service meetings. During these meetings, the entire project 
vo\fLd be e}q)lained to the district professional staff. More specific 
in-service meetings and training vould follow for those persons specifically 
involved in the project such as the sunxmer school teachers, consultants, 
and other related personnel. In-service training for the participating 
personnel shouD-d be devoted to: (l) understanding and implementing the 

district *s educational philosophy and the goals of the Individual Placement 
Project, (2) identification techniques and procedures, (3) *the nature of 
the gifted and talented child, (4) the curriculum procedures and materials 
to be utilized during the substitute summer programs, (5) the development 
of special evaluative techniques such as report cards, satisfaction rating 
sheets, progress reports, and etc., (6) the development of adequate follow- 
up procedures and the stimulation of lines of communication between and 
among consultants, special class teachers, and advanced placement teachers. 

Step 3* Nomination forms and procedures need to be developed and 
distributed to second-grade teachers. Suggested nomination forms ^Till be 
developed by the state coordinating group, however, a particular local 
district may wish to modify these forms for its o\m purposes. Nominations 
vould come fromi regular teachers in the second grade. The teachers vould 
nominate pupils vho in their judgment matched certain criteria vhich vould 
be provided. Tnese criteria vould include estimates of the child *s intel- 
lectual, emotional, social, and physical functioning. 

Step 4. From the pool of nominations, the guidance consultants 
must identify and develop a case study for those pupils vho ■vri.ll participate 
in the special sxnnmer programs. This identification and case study process 
vill be summarized in a document entitled, "Individual Placement Project 
Certification and Summary Form. " It must be emphasized that the ident- 
ification case study process does not merely involve individual examination 
vith the Stanford Binet or the W.I.S.C. Rather, it involves the gathering 
of minimal data in the areas of: Tiy”academic background and proficiency, 

(2) objective test results, (3) intellectual fxmctioning, (4) personal 
interests, (5) personality and emotional stability, and (6) social maturity. 

Step 5* A placement and certification conference must be held, attended 
by the guidance consultant, nominating teacher, parents, and an admini- 
strative representative. All of the committee members vould sign a certi- 
fication document indicating their approval for the child’s participation 
in the project. and, vhere appropriate, their certification of legal 
"mental giftedness." This committee vould see to it that adequate follow- 
up, counseling, tutoring, or any other special inplemehtation was forthcoming 
in the case of a particular child. 



Steu 6. Special counseling and tutoring should he available for any 
participating pupil uho needs it. Ihis special tutoring or counseling might 
be needed prior to his participation in the substitute summer program d^ing 
the summer program, or sometime following the sumer program. 
easiest way to implement this step is to designate members of the professional 
staff vjhose assignment would include special tutoring or counseling for 
pupils needing it. 

Sten T. special su'bstitute suinmer prograTns would need to "be 

developed with emphasis upon special tutoring for individual pupil needs. 
Suggested curriculum mil be developed for all of 

Hoover, a given district may wish to deviate from this i " ”^4 

of its ovm specific educational philosophy. In general, 

specific learnings generaUy offered in the third grade would emptesized. 

However, a given pupil may have certain weaknesses as, for exa^ , 

area of arithmetical skills. For this particular student, 

be eB 5 )hasized during the summer program. Generally, ohe research 

that talented pupils my have relative weaknesses in the areas ® .. 

skills, (especially spelling and siting), creative witing, and study habits. 

Generalizing from third-grade programs, the following time 

terms of percentage of time devoted to a given area follow: 

arts including reading, literature, spelling, oral and * 

kO percent, ( 2 ) social studies-,-12 percent, (3) arithmetical work-8 Percenv, 

f4)^scienoe Ini health-10 percent, (5) ° 

• (6) the rest of the time for planning and evaluation. It is suggested 
the six-week susmer program he designed on a full-ti:?e oasis to nc 
five forty-minute periods with at least one twenty-five -minute play period. 

Step 8. Follow-up and evaluation. Professional personnel will need 
to he designated for the evaluation portion of this project. The Partic - 
pating pupils vrill need to he studied periodically, preferably each 
by means of objective tests indications of satisfaction and teacher ratings. 
The follow-up procedure should also focus upon the individual pupi f 
ing him special opportunity for tutoring and counseling. 

iummary . 

In order to prepare for participation in the Individual Placement Pro^sc't 
.he film aocwJts Should he studied: (l) S| S3|vliual ^c^ 

tor Academically: Talented Pupils, to the Elemen^ D^va l^inr ^ 

tef ending "^eleration by Pressey, Mirman, and the wriuer, ^3^ .5^2|l2e^ ^ 
Vdequate Case Study, and (4) Suggested Curriculum. Development for tte outetitute 

Fhird Grade. 



Tn •nroc'-ss of developing the Individual Placement Project we hope to 
=nerSe mt^ Sef^ mSls iLludtog case study forms, identification Proeedures, 
spSsted oSriculum development, and specialized counseling and tutoring techniques, 
f SnrtharaU orthe participating districts vrill freely' coMHunicate vath one 
iSr anfttet Ills project .111 stimulate an "open-door policy" among and bet«en 

chooi districts in California. 
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RTiPORT OF A PILOT SUMMER SESSION WORKSHOP-DEMONSTRATION, 196Ii 

A Demonstration Center with Differential Programs’ 

for Gifted Pupils 



Since the establishment in I96I of the California Mentally Gifted Minor Programs, 
school districts throughout the state have been renewing and extending their eiforts 
to provide for academically talented children. Special programs require personne 
with specialized training. Selection of teachers experienced in working with chil- 
dren of superior intellect has posed problems in program development. 

Some obvious solutions have been (l) in-service training and, where available 
to teachers, (2) courses at colleges and universities. One advantage of in-service 
situations is the opportunity to observe gifted children in the school setting. On 
the other hand, training in institutions of higher learning offers libra ly faci .1 les 
and research information not readily obtainable within a school district. 

The strengths of both approaches to professional growth can be joined in one 
program. To show how this might be done, personnel of California Project Talent, e 
San Juan Unified School District, and the Sacramento State College planned a . 

summer workshop-demonstration program for teachers. In addition to participating in 
workshop activities, teachers had the opportunity to observe gifted children in 
acceleration, enrichment, and counseling-instructional programs. The first pilo't 
workshop-demonstration program in the Talent Development Project was held in the 
summer of 196)4. 



PURPOSE OF THE PROGRAM 
In-service Education for Teachers 

A major purpose of the workshop was to help teachers become knowledgeable about 
curricular provisions particularly suited to the gifted. Another purpose was to 
foster comprehensive programs based on the characteristics of the gifted pupil 
population and the availability of human and material resources. Instruction of the 
teachers was planned to stress identification procedures, curriculum planning based 
on case— study information, methods of stimulating productive thinking, and program 
construction. 



School Learning Opp<~>rtunities for Gifted Children 

Three classrooms of certified gifted pupils were selected for demonstration 
of four types of programs. Recaus© each class was composed of top— ability pupils, 
each exemplified a "special class" program. All children were grouped on the basis 
of case study data, including high IQ scores. The primary class demonstrated 
acceleration of grade level without grade skipping, the fifth grade class demonstrated 
enrichment procedures and materials, and the seventh grade demonstrated the 
integration of guidance and curricular objectives. 

The workshop was held 8.00 a»m» to 12tOC noon for four weeks, beginning June 29» 
Consistent with state requirements for a minimum day, demonstrati. on classes were 

) 
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held 8:00 a.iti- to 12:30 p.iti. for five weeks, beginning June 29. The additional week — 

for children* s classes provided time for parent conferences and visitations and ^so ^ | 

met time requirements for obtaining reimbursement for excess costs from the California 
State funds for mentally gifted minors- 



ORGANIZATION 



Demonstration Classes 

Because the curriculum for each class had to be developed by the teacher, 
reciniitment occurred early in the spring semester. During the months preceding the 
summer session, special supplies and materials were ordered, resource persons were 
consulted, and outlines of lesson plans were written. In their planning, teachers 
considered specified interests and special projects which fifth and seventh graders had 
indicated on their application forms. The primary teacher developed a third grade level 
social science and science unit and ordered teaching materials specifically designed to 
strengthen third grade skills. 

In March, letters of explanation and application forms (Appendix A-1 and A-2) were 
sent to parents of eligible fifth and seventh grade pupils who lived near the site of 
the suiTimer program. Second grade pupils who were nominated as candidates for acceler- 
ation to fourth grade had been given individual intelligence tests earlier, so their 
teachers had begun work on third grade skills. The acceleration, enrictiraent, and 
counseling-instructional prograias were explained to parents at meetings conducted by 
each school principal. 

In April, the first thirty applicants for the fifth and for the seventh grade 
classes were sent notices of acceptance (Appendix A-3) « The remainder of applicants 
were sent individual letters regarding their places on a waiting list. ^ In May, parents 
of second graders who had been selected were invited to a meeting to discuss details of 
the summer planning. Following this meeting, enrollment and permission forms 
(Appendix A-li) were sent to the parents. 

The classes were patterned after three of the programs for gifted children which are 
demonstrated in California Project Talent. The Individual Placement Program, as 
established in the Pasadena and Ravenswood School Districts, provides for acceleration oi 
qualified pupils from second to fourth grade through attendance at a third grade 
summer session. The Enrichment Program, in the Los Angeles City School District, has 
developed particular methodology and materials appropriate to the academic power of 
gifted pupils in the intermediate grades. The Counseling-Instructional Program in the 
San Juan Unified School District has correlated gvidance and curricular objectives for 
gifted children in social science and English through small group counseling sessions 
in seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. 

Workshop for Teachers 

Administrators and teachers throughout the state were sent notices of the work- 
shop (Appendix B). The enrollment of twenty-eight included persons from as far north 
as Eureka and as far south as Los Angeles. In March, April, and May, representatives 
from the Project, the college, and the school district met to coordinate planning and 
a sequence of workshop topics was developed. By June 1 $ organization of the classes ^ j 
and the workshop had been completed. 
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Physical Facilities 



The workshop was held in the multipurpose room at Winterstein School, San Juan 
Unified School District. Located across the hall from the office and duplicating 
equipment, the large area offered an excellent arrangement for lectures, films, small 
group discussions, and reading. Dr- Bishton provided his personal library which, with 
supplementary study guides, pamphlets and other materials from the State Department of 
Education, was installed on the stage. Tables and chairs were situated nearby to 
provide a secluded research and study area and a work corner was arranged with four 
typewriters. Coffee was available in the conversation corner. 

Three rooms adjacent to the mixltipurpose room were used by the demonstration 
classes, and an adjoining room was provided for individual pupil projects, class 
committee meetings, and interviews with pupils. 

Administration and Budget 

Expenses were shared by the three sponsoring agencies. The school district paid 
the teachers’ base salaries and supplied the rooms and custodial services. The 
college provided the services of the director of the workshop. Dr. Bishton, additional 
stipends to the teachers of special classes for their demonstration services, and the 
services of the sumraer school secretary. Costs related to the identification of 
pupils and the special supplies and materials were provided with fijnds from the 
Mentally Gifted Minor Program. California Project Talent contributed the summer school 
principal and coordinator, resource persons and lecturers, and Project publications. 
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CONTEI^T OF THE COURSE FOR TEACHERS 




4 



By- 

Rodger Bishton, Director of the Teacher Workshop 
Professor of Education, Sacramento State College 

Considering the “happens 'em sical” nature of educational practices and/or programs 
perpetrated for the "gifted” in our schools, one can perhaps be cused f r structuring 
the purposes and experiences pro-vided for the teachers attending the four-week summer 
workshop last year. Though time was allowed for independent projects, from the view- 
point of the person coordinating the summer program, our primary purpose was -bo impart 
to teachers the concept of a differentiated curriculum as a basis for developing programs 

for gifted students. 

With the expert assistance of the directors and consultants from the California 
Project Talent, a basic knowledge of and the underlying philosophy for a ^fferentiated 
curriculum were presented through lectures and class discussion. The application ol 
these ideas was concretely illustrated by drawing upon subject matter per se to show 
how these ideas can be implemented in the classroom. The participating teachers ^re 
given the added advantage of observing a differentiated curriculum in action in three 
types of programs for gifted students. Demonstration classes were conducted for_ 
purposes of studying and evaluating differentiated programming in one class provi ^^g 
LSleration, aether enrichment, and the third integrating guidance with subject matter. 

Fundamental -bo the aforementioned types of gifted progr^s is an understanding of 
gifted youngsters. In place of knowing only the generalizations to , 

frequently in the literature, the case study method was emphasized as the one method 
for understanding gifted children and youth on an individual Basis. The method of 
synthesizing the data collected, interpreting and putting to use the insights obtained 
in developing a differentiated curriculum was also included. The experience of collecting 
case study data for an individual child in one of the demonstration classes provided a 
worthwhile reinforcement of the methods and materials presented in the lecture periods. 



Sequence of Topics 
1st Week - 

Characteristics of gifted children 

Techniques of observation 
The case study method 

Identification and selection of pupils 

Curriculum goals— a philosophy of education 
Development of basic skills 
Development of productive thinking 

2nd Week - 

Motivation 

Classroom climate— discussion techniques 
Teacher-pupil relationship 
Teacher-pupil planning 

The achie-ving gifted vs. the non-achieving ^ 



Grading practices 

Methods of continuous evaluation 

Personal and social problens of the gifted 



3rd Week - 



Critical evaluation of materials and other instructional resources an 
aids as stimuli to intellectual development 
Use of community resources (places and people) 



Critical examination of examples of curriculum innovations 
Enrichment vs. acceleration as a basis for curriculum development 



Uth Week - 

Current and significant research 

Advantages and disadvantages of various adJTiinistrative groupings in 
relation to curric'olum goals 



Problems encountered in administrating a P^ogr^ or^alvsis 

ct. Desirable qualities in teachers of the gifted— self-analysis 

b. Selection of teacherr 

c. Answers to arguments against programs for the giite 

d. Teacher-parent-coramunity relationships 



Sharing of individual projects 



Summary 

From the writer's viewpoint the objectives of the summer workshop were achieTOd 

SoSX K » « al, "f 
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SUMMARY 



As one approach for the education of gifted children, the San Juan Unified School 
District began a program of planned accelerabion for carefully selected able children. 
During the spring semester, I 96 U, a number of second graders from various elementary 
schools within the district were screened and given individual tests. After test 
results indicated intellectual strength and after parents, teachers, and principals 
gave their approval, twenty-six children were enrolled in the summer school program. 

The children remained in their second grade rooms during the remaining months of 
the spring semester and wore directed toward third grade proficiency in arithmetic, 
reading, spelling and penmanship. This individual instruction was given to selected 
children by their regular teacher. 

The summer session commenced on June 29 continued for five weeks. Class began 
at 8:00 a-m. and closed at 12:30 p.m. Daily recesses and snack times were scheduled 
around children's interest peaks and the need for flexible working periods. 



ROOM ARRANGEMENT AND CENTERS OF INTEREST 

The desks were arranged in horseshoe fashion with the open end near the front 
board. This arrangement helped to stimulate class discussions a.nd providsd for 
comfortable individual pairbicipation . Also, this left a large floor area which was 
useful during activity periods. The comers of the room were employed as interest 
centers, designed specifically for student operation and participation. 

Library Corner 

The "Reading Round" contained a variety of enrichment readers, Britannica Jr. and 
Golden Book encyclopedias, a children's atlas, some children's magazines, a world globe, 
and maps of the United States and the world. 

In front of the book shelves was a round table where children could read and work 
quietly. Adjacent to the shelves and on the wall was a "Book Worm Chart" which 
depicted a book worm and listed the children's names in alphabetical order. After 
conroleting a book, each child would write its title on a small piece of construction 
paper, formed like a miniature book, and paste it next to his name. The color of the 
paper indicated the type of book read and provided a library record. 

"Math Niche" 

Another corner of the room consisted of a table with a film viewer, fiiljnstrips of 
basic steps in mathematics, flash cards, an abacus, a counting meter, a manipulative 
clock, a flannel board with cutouts, a peg board, arithmetic games, arithmetic records, 

and books. 

A box entitled "Surprise Package" contained S. R. A. Third Grade Arithmetic work 
sheets. The children were free to attempt any of the pages in the package, but it was 
up to them to make corrections by obtaining the teacher's manual. 

Listening Comer 

The listening table was used primarily for exposing the children to light classical 
music and for developing a sense of appreciation toward the stories behind this music. 
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Wee a week the teacher presented a new sound filmstrip pertaining to fairy tales in 
music, stories in ballet and opera, or legends in music. This filmstrip along with the 
record was placed at the listening post and the children would operate the equipment 
when they desired. This post included a record player, eight earphones, a film viewer, 
and sets of records and corresponding filmstrips. 



Science Comer 

The Science Corner was another very popular area. This consisted of a table with 
a wide variety of science displays and manipulative objects, including a film viewer, 
numerous filmstrips on the natural and physical sciences, three microscopes, four boxes 
of slides, a chemistry set, many hobby displays, and numerous science books. 

Art and Project Comer 

Fortunately this center included a large sink area and all of the necessary 
materials such as paint, paste, clay, scissors, and paper. A large working table was 
available for individual or small group projects. 

On Monday of every week a new pair of helpers was chosen to be in charge of each 
interest center. The children responsible would keep each corner or table straightened. 



# 



f 



Bulletin Boards 

Six bulletin boards were arranged on the opening day as described below. Later, 
pupil work was displayed as the boards were turned over to pupil committees. 



Next to the library, a space scene showing a rocket soaring toward a planet was 
covered with book jackets. The caption was "Let's Explore the World of Books. 

«»Yaba Daba Do ... It's Math Time" was placed above a large cut-out of Flintstone, wno 
was pointing to a number of arithmetic charts. These charts dealt with measuring, 
fractions, time, geometry, andfractional parts. The bulletin board directly behind the 
listening post displayed comical illustrations of Merican folk songs. The names of these 
pictures were on separate pieces of paper in scrambled order. The caption read, 

You Find These American Folk Songs?" The children were challenged to match the pictures 
with the correct titles. Behind the Science Table was a board captioned, "Your Life 
Depends Upon These." The board went into detail about the relationship and interdepen- 
dence between plants and animals. In the back of the room was a large bulletin bo^d 
designed for social science. An outline of California was formed by using yarn and 
Sacramento County was represented by a black cutout. The pictures oi historical 
Sacramento were on the left side of the yam map and illustrations of o^ County today 
were on the right side. A board showing examples of children's art, utilizing a 
variety of media, was titled "Watch Us Create and See Us Grow." 

Equipment 



1 movie projector 
1 overhead projector 
1 opaque projector 
1 filmstrip projector 
1 tape recorder 

3 sets of earphones (8 in each kit) 



1 bioscope or kena-vision 
3 microscopes 
3 individual film viewers 
1 paper cutter 
1 puppet house 
26 slate boards 
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INSTRUCTION IN SKILLS 



Daily Schedule 

8:00 - 8:10 
8:10 - 8 : 1 ^ 
8 : 1 ^ - 9:00 
9:00 - 9 : 
9 : 1 +^ - 10:00 
10:00 - 10:10 
10:10 - 11:00 
11:00 - 11:20 
11:20 - 12:20 
12:20 - 12:30 



Flag salute, sharing , and announcements 

Planning the day's assignments 

Arithmetic 

Language arts 

Spanish 

Recess and snack 

Social science, science, health 

P. E. 

Activity period— creative esqpression 
Cleanup and evaluation 






The daily schedule varied according to the children's units of study and interests. 

The areas of greatest emphasis in the summer school program were social science and 
science. The basic third grade skills in arithmetic, reading, spelling, and language 
arts, however, were continually strengthened and extended. 



Mathematics 

At the beginning of the program, a diagnostic test was administered which provided 
for tentative grouping. The children studied the history of numbers, including ^ 
Egyptian, Mayan, and Roman number systems. The children enjoyed writing numbers in these 

systems as well as working out computations. 

Although much of the basic third grade math material was new, most children were 
able to movf through new concepts rapidly. The material from S. E. A. Mathematics was 
demonstrated or prLented by the teacher and then children worked on class assignments 
of the day. During this time, small groups came to the library table with their slate 
boards and individual instruction was given in those areas that demanded attention. 



Language Arts 

Because reading was an area in which the children 
individualized approach was used. The S. R. A- Reading Laborato^, . 

charts and progress graphs, offered a challenge. The class had bi-weekly assignments 

in Doloh books, Aesops' Fables , to ^ Stores, 

had con5)leted thi1i3Jctidb53k, a class "Socratic" discussion wo^d follow, toy fine 
creative stories were written as a result of reading these three types of literature. 



Spelling was also approached as an individualized subject with Grolier's 'Timed 
Spelling Kit." After the initial introduction, the responsibility was placed on the 
children to set their own assignments and time limits. 



Creative writing in some form was used almost daily. Many of t}ie topics were 
borrowed from Myers and Torrance's Invitations to Thinki ng, ^ Doing. With the 
exception of original stories, fables, and Haiku poems, guidance was the ultimate 
purpose for choice of topics which would be to help the children approximate their 
creative potentialities and better understand themselves. 
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Cursive writing had been introduced to raost of the children, although this was an 
area wSch re^ref a great deal of practice. A set of dittoed practice papers contain^ 
±n^ all the letters and the correct step-by-step procedure for writing ohem was giv 
toihe children on the fiirst day of summer school. The children used 
practice cursive writing. As papers were turned in daily, the teacher was able to 

spot deficiencies and check growth. 

Social Science and Science 

Because the unit of study for social science was Sacramento County, we the 
stage by taking a field trip to Deterding Woods, next to the American 

locL histLian, Mrs. Effie Xeaw. The following day, children studied 

California and discussed county separations and topography. Some o. the „o„trast 

other counties in California where they had lived, and prepared to compare and contrast 

these with Sacramento County. 

Overlays showing the birth of the American Hive- water shed, md 
the Sierra Mevadas were presented to the children, now 

nature ;ddch shaped this area evolved to a study of the geology, the geog p. y, 
the history of Sacramento County is outlined in the ’Guide for the Uni 



P. E. 

For the first week, a new game was taught to the class every day. During following 
weeks, the children taught various games they had learned in their different schoo s. 

The eieroise record, "Chicken Fat," by Eobert Preston, tias especially popular for 

calisthenics. 



Activity Period 

The last period of the day was a time in which a sizeable amount of tadividual 
attention could be given to skills needed or to prooeots of special ir.terest. 




"SACEAMIGO CODIITI" 

EESOBRCE GUIDE FOR THIRD GRADE STUDIES IM SOCIAL SCIEHCE A® SCIENCE 

First Week 
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the historic and scenic points 
of interest. 



SUMMARY 



Planning for these children was sonewhat different from plann^g for a 
class Less time was devoted to regular class periods, and more time was given to 
s^cified ^d iJSspendent aotivitie;. In a regular class, most small groups 
owanized nrimarilv for matching abilities, but with the exception of mathematics groups 
oS^fpS^o^fL small groups was to bkng children with similar interests together 

and to allow for an exchange of ideas and facts. 

Many personalities unmasked during group discussions. In general, the children all 
had a tppy and energetic attitude toward school work _ ^heir reac^ons to new concepts 
were favorable and they adapted readily to new situations. As a whole, their approacn 
to a*5signments was one of enthusiasm and curiosity. Because of their eagerness o o 
much as^Sle, there were times when their finished products could have been more 

refined. 

Many of thsse children had hobbies and collections which were exploited and 

incorporated into the curriculum. When children were free to ® Projects, 

usually did research for social science or science reports, worked ’ 

finished daily assignments, toiled on spelling, read, or pursued special interests. 
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The enrichment class of California Project Talent Summer School consisted of 15 boys 
and if girls who were certified gifted students entering 6^ ^de in the fall o 
I 96 U. W came from many different schools and areas in the district. 

Although the students had been grouped homogeneously in one aspect, they were as 

heterogeneous in many other ways as any random group would have been. Some students 
heterogeneous in j vprbiL skills, ^ile performance areas were weaker, and of 

spans and levels of maturity also varied greatly. 

To observe the development of leadership within this group "as ^tere^ing. L^der- 
shin roles had not been established because most of the members of -t-be class had ne^r 
mat beforL ThrSoys Lrged as the dominant force in the group even though maturity 
was in favor of the girls. Appearance and manner were important aspects in the y 
SadSs^ ho^vL, a= they becSe better acquainted those students who displayed special 

s£r.:s ss ss 

pLLnality^on the part of leaders. The group seened co respect in their peers t 
qualities of intelligence, oreativeness, responsibility, and good humor. 

p f>p-p the tiGachor’ s rsspocb and favor was obvious during "bh© first fsw 

a ^^rith mo^ clSsL! however the seleotness of the group placed unusual 

SSon before K irdimcS? to shine, even in areas where they may ba^ 
oitst^Sn^ Sif^tbaok was momentary to most students who quickly adjusted bo the 

group and their role within it. 

As a class they were intellectually curious, keenly observant, versatile, percep- 

work independently and responsibly. 

BOOM ARRANGEMENT AND CENTERS OF INTEREST 



eating Arrangement 



A It lhaned seating arrangement was found most satisfactory as this pimitted 
maxim! r^fcipatfoffn grou^ discussions and the presentation of reports by .»e.*ers or 

guest speakers. 

Centers of Interest 

protected screen made from a cardboard carton and a filmstrip projector 

-8 a- 
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«ere placed in a dark comer of the room. Students were free to use this comer in 
groups of on© "to four. 



comer combined listening functions and 

phonograph, a tape recorder, recordings, books on music, and a time line of oon^joser 



school' of art wsr© fiisd. 



Science ^nter: cabinet contained all science equipment such as the plmetariM, 

course in asuronom^# 



Twroollection included student-derived puzzles, math books, filmstrips, ;rtewer, 
slide mL! profractors, compass, and a bulletin board on which there was a daily 

problem to be solved* 



This classroom opened onto a s>^l f Sk Sd^ood 

rofarsP-."Yhe“^^ 

of interest. 



STUDY SKILLS UNIT 
(Three or Four Days) 



Student «s Objectives 



Effective research 
Efficient study 
Note -taking skills 
Effective oral reporting 
Effective written reports 



Teacher* s Objectives 



To establish guides for independent learning and the means for self-evaluation in 
students. 



Materials 



Filmstrips (Sacramento County) J 



1 
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Learning to Study Series, F^S* 13U> I"? 
“Getting Down to Work” 

“Giving a Book Report” 

“Reviewing” 

“Study Headquarters" 

Fundamentals of Thinking Series, F.S. 307, 1-9 
“Making Comparisons” 

“Looking for Assumptions” 

“Problems of Solving” 

“Summarizing" 

“Observing” 



“Taking dotes in Class” 
“Using a Text Book" 
“Writing a Research Paper” 



“Critical Thinking" 
"Classifying" 
“Interpreting" 
"Analyzing" 



Films (Sacramento County): ^ m1. -am 

“How To Judge Authorities" (10 min., black ^d white) MU-310 

"How To Judge Facts" (10 min., black and white) MU-311 

Other (San Juan District A. V.): 

Smith Corona 10-day Typing Course with Recording 

Procedures 

A unit was initiated with a group discussion oonoernlng the needs of individuals 
to learn study skills. The decision was made that 

needed in the following areas: effective research, efficient study, note-taking, 

effective oral reporting, and effective written reports. 

establish means of self-evaluation and it was agreed that individual, troi^p, an 
tfacher evXtions would be integral parts of the sumr^r learning experience. 

Note-taking was studied first because the need for this skill was ir^e^ 
were talren on -films, lectures, reports ^d were arranged o.iron^ogi^lly ^7 
matter. The student made use of his notes when preparing rep^s, cbing research, 
reviewing a topic for group discussion, or preparing for a test (Form Ik). 

Study habits were evaluated individually with the Time and Motion Study 2) 

and b y che^ c klist (Form 3). Time was allowed in class for preparation and study. If 
Indlridu^ studert did not use his time efficiently, he had to ooi^lete his work 
at home or present it incomplete. The class understood from the beginning that they 
would be asked to evaluate themselves at the end of the program and the basis for this 

evaluation was established (l^orm U). 

Oral ^ written reporting skills were studied in relation to the Frontiers Unit 
and in the preparation of research. 

Ifessarch methods were studied and employed as each student chose a topic to be 
explo red. ' " A bo ut twb ' it hirds of the class chose to present their studies orally (iorm 3). 
tS remainder of the students used the Written Report Plan (Form 6). Some of the topics 
selected were; a poll to determine the class's favorite radio station, a diary o 
foods eaten for one week and average cost per day, and a survey of the po i i 
preferences of class members. 

Students were encouraged to make use of audio-visual equipment, charts, graphs, 
scale“?hrbla:kbrard\n all their oral presentations f ude"ts using the bitten 

report plan were expected to makeuse of graphs, charts, and scales. One of the 
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profitable learning experiences of the entire program 

Lturity, consideration, insight, and good judgment in their ™ 

of fellow students. The individual students also showed remarkaoie objectivity in 

1 evaluation. 

Group discussion was studied as a means of communication and a 

excha^iTtfiaiS: ^Directed discussion and free discussion f°™s were 

discussions had no leader. One person was appointed to keep . o/the 

each person contributed to the discussion and reported to ^^e group at the end of the 
discuLlon. Before the tally report was made, each class member evaluated the discus 

sion on a form de'vised for this purpose (i^orm IB). 

One luportant development of free discussion the univers^lty the 
contributions. The class soon realized that a student 

discussion was just as detrimental to the process as one who ^^^^“'"^spllye 

the purpose being a free exchange of information, opinions, and ideas. The class disp y 
a reL^Sable degree of introspection and self-discipline these discussions 

much growth was noted. Two students kept track of and graphed curve 

discussion from the first week to the last. There was a steady dim p 
■which showed the number of students contributing. 

At the end of the summer session, the students were asked to decide which form of 
discussion they preferred and why. The majority chose the free 

preferred the informality and opportunity to express uhemselves while | difficult 

Lntal discipline necessary to allow others to speak. The thing they most difiicult 

Tasto learn not to argue or monopolize the discussion *en someone expressed an 

opposing opinion. 

Typing course-Two typewriters were obtained and a ten-day self-instracting course 
was pSfdTJ^the district. Children signed up for the course in 
lessOT a day in another room with a listening post arrangement. Most ^he ^udents 
participated and felt that they benefited from the e 3 ?perience even thoug 
varring degrees of success. Typing seemed especially popular and ^coessful mth the 
bo^ Lme of i*om had particularly poor handwriting. M^y students stressed an 
intention to continue at home and improve upon their newly acquired skill. 



SCHOLASTIC LITERATURE UNIT 



FRONTIERS 

(Five or Six Weeks) 



Student’s Objectives 

To gain an understanding of tomorrow through exploration of ^sterday's frontiers. 
To study the following literary forms: Short Story, Jissay, Hovel. , . . . 

To pur^e individual interests through creative writing, research, individualized 
readings art^ music^ science^ and mathematics. 



Teacher • s Objectives 




To establish a basic core of subject matter from which enrichment areas could be 

To'pro-vLde an opportunity for practice of the skills introduced in the Study Skills 
Unit. 
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To provide opportunities for individual grovrth and independent study for each- 

student • ( 

Materials 



Filmstrips (Sacramento County: 

"How The West Was Won" (color) F. S. 308 

Displays (Sacramento County): 

Lewis and Clark Expedition (dolls) MI-125’ 

Pioneer Family— Everyday Dress MI -63 
Pioneer Family— Sunday Dress MI-6U 

Films (Sacramento County): 

"Kentucky Rifle" (10 min., black and white) MU-349 
"Kentucky Pioneers” (11 min., black and white) MU- 350 
"Lewis and Clark" (17 min., black and white) M8-IUU 
"Oregon Trail" (25 min., black and white) M12-50 
"Pioneer Home" (11 min., color) MU-509 

"Pioneers of the Plains" (11 min., black and white) MU-510 
’Pony Express" (11 min., color) MU-512 

Procedures 

The class studied and compared the short story, I '.e essay, and the novel. 

Directed Discussion Questions on the Essay : 

Assignment - Bead Peter Lyon's essay, "The Wild, mid West." Find two examples of 
irony and be able to relate what you think the author was really saying. Tell j.n 
your own words what you think was the author* s purpose. 



What is irony? 

What was the point of the essay? 

Recall the elements of the short story; 

a. Tells who, what , when, where, why; 

b. Has a purpose — ^win sympathy, amuse, surprise, create suspense^ 

c. Captures interest quickly^ 

d. Frequently uses surprise ending. 

Do you remember the purposes of "the following short stories: 

Buffalo Dance, Crawling Cat, and Brother Bill? 

How does the essay differ from the short story? 

What are the elements of the essay? (The essay is ued to describe, 
explain, or express opinion— it is not used to tell a story. ) 

What if true reports about these men had been sent East?^ 

What if T. V. programs were based on the true lives of Billy the 
Kid or Wild Bill Hickock? 



Discussion - 

Cognitive 1. 
Level 2. 



Meiaory 



1 . 



2 . 



Convergent 1. 
Thinking 2. 



Divergent 1. 
Thinking 2. 



ERIC 
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Evaluation 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

it. 



Wh.y W 6 r 6 Isgsncis built around, thos© msn? 

"Why did the West attract these men? 

Why were Easterners so eager for stories and paintings 
Did the West shape men or did men shape the West? 



of the West? 



ENRICHMENT AREAS 



Art 

Art was introduced through the realistic paintings of the ^^t 

itealism was followed by impressionism, abstraction, opportunities 

Each school of art was related to history through a time opportunities 

for indiiridual study of the various schools of art in the Art Comer. 

Mr. Edward Larson, a local artist, served as a resource person. He spoke about the 
challenge of art as a means of communication throughout the ages and gave ms ru 

interested students. 

A trip to the Crocker Art Gallery was arranged for the last f 

W became quitf adept at identifiLtion of paintings. Many rtudents '’®®“® ®^f 

•in var-ions media of expression— oils, tempera, watercolor, sculpture, wood carving, ^ 
colIS Th^ ^°e dSighted to find two contemporary California artists who specialize 

in collage displaying their work at the Uallery. 



Materials 



^^^^"tetional Gallery of Art Sei’ies," F. S. ZQh (Sacramento County) 
''Elements of Art Series," F. S. 85 (Sacramento County) 

"Life Magazine's Series on Art" (private collection) 



Films (Sacramento County): 

"Design" (12 min., color) M 4 - 0 O 0 n 
"D rawing With Pencil" (11 min., black and w^te) 
"Perspective Drawing" (8 min., black and white) 



MU-190 

MU-U99 



Books: 



j • . 

Painter's S ecret Geometry (Calif. Project Talent) 
History ' "of Art X0o''^'^y 
American Ar^"X0ounty A. V. ) 

Design in Art (County A. V. ) 

Encyclo pedia of Art (County A. V. ) 

Life Magazine Special Editions on Ait^ (San Juan A 



TT ^ 



Slides: 



"impressionism" (set of slides with viewer) (Calif. Project Talent) 



) 



Mus ic 

Music was introduced through folk and cowboy songs of the Westward tovement and 
discussed as a natural means of communication between people throughout the ages. 
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Musical forms and compossrs wsrs rsla-isd "bo historical ©vonts and comparabl© psriods 
of art. 

Materials 

Recordings (Sacramento County) : 

"Cowboy Songs, Golden Treasury of" R12-13^-7 
"Death Valley Suite by Frofe" RlO-23 
"Folk Songs, Golden Treasury of" R12-13^-33 
"Child’s Introduction to Jazz" R12-13^-U 
"Folk Songs of Many People" RlO-137 
"Great Composers" R12-13^-lU 
"Historical America in Song" R12-7U-1 
"Singing Across the Land" R12-97 
Standard School Broadcast (Series 26-19-22) 

"Classical Period" 

"Romantic Period" 

"Nationalist Period" 

"Twentieth Century" 

Films (Sacramento County) : ' \ r, ^ 

"Elements of Composition" (27 itiin., black and white) m2-99 
"Music in America" (17 min., black and white) M8-192 

Sound Filmstrips (Sacramento County); 

"Meet the Instruments" 3F3-6 



Mathematics 

A need for logical and accurate reporting of statistical data was introduced through 
the indivj-dual research projects. Charts and graphs were constructed, and methods of 
collecting data w^ere also studied. The class became intrigued with the predictability 
of our number system and enjoyed solving mathematical puzzles and making some o eir owi 

In the Math Corner were games, books of puzzles, a slide rule, a course on the 
slide rule, a compass, a gravity compass, a file of student’s puzzles, and a programmed 

course in algebra. 

Materials 



Filmstrips; ^ r. \ 

"General Math Series" F.S. 312 (Sacramento County) 

"Geometry in Art" 1373 (San Juan A. V. ) 

"Logic Definitions" 137li. (San Juan A. V.) 

"Logic Deductive Reasoning" 137^ (San Juan A. V. ) 
"Logic Induction" 1376 (San Juan A. V. ) 

"Logic Mistakes in Thinking" 1377 (San Juan A. V. ) 

Movies (Sacramento County) ; 

"Algebra, An Introduction" M8-UU^ 

"Formulas in Math" i'4li.-823 
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Science 



science was introduced as enrichment through its relationship with the frontier, 
space SrstSeSrsoon identified the more subtle frontiers in research 
SriiventLns. Scientific methodology was studied, discussed, and applied where ever 

possible in individual research projects. 



Materials 



Films (Sacramento County): , ^ . _ , , + 

“How a Scientist Works” (1^ rain., black and White; 
’•Galileo" (30 min., black and -iWiite) M8-3 o 2 
"Mr. Bell" (30 rain-, black and white) M12-40 



M8-37U 



Filmstrips (Sacramento Gount;y ) : 

"The Sky Series" F.S. 212 

"Space and the Atom Series" F. S. 288 

Miscellaneous (Sacramento County) : 
Trippensee Planetarium Mi-100 



Individual Projects for Independent Study 



One hour a day was allowed for the development of individual interests and ^eci^ 
proJeSs. sL: ^Sdents already had a special interest. 

trireas of study in the summer school program. Following is a list of the projects 
selected bj^ individual students: 

Art - oil painting; watercolor painting; pastels; driftwood sciilpture; flower 
arranging (oriental). 

Music - history of musical instrumentsi history of the symphony orchestra. 

Language Arts - poetry; writing a novelette; writing and producing a play; writing 

short stories. 

Science - building a computer; building a steam en^ne; 

— making a 6-inoh refracting telescope; writing and illustrating a hisuory 

of thi modern horse; classifying and displaying a collection of shells. 



) 
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FORMS DEVELOPED AND USED 



B'orm lA— Checklist for Individual Notebook Evaluation 

good SATISFACTORI UNSATISFAGTORI 


1 






FIRST WEEK 
Contents to date 
Organization 
Neatness 








SECOND -WEEK 
Contents to date 
Organization 

Neatness _ . 








THIRD MK 
Contents to date 
Organization 
Neatness 








FOURTH WM. 
Contents to date 
Organization 
Neatness 



Form IB — Checklist for Evaluation of Discussions 



Did everyone have a 
common background? 
















Did the class stick 
to the subject? 
















Did everyone 
participate? 
















Was the whole class I 
polite? 
















Were the speakers 
brief and clear? 
















Did anyone repeat 
without elaborating? 
















In whole, was the 
discussion ; 

Good? 
















Bad? 
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Form 2 —Time and Motion Stuay 



Name 

Date 

1 . 

2 , 



School 

Grade 



.3. 



UTiat ±s your favorite radio program? 
TV programs? 



How much time do you spend each day watching TV? ^ 

radio? Reading newspapers or news magazines? 



Listening to the 



Reading other magazines or comic books? 



Library books? 



How much time do you spend each evening on home chores . 
Morning? '^'^’hat chores do you do? 



Do you take music lessons? 
5. Do you have a hobby? 



VJhen do you practice? 



Mhat is it? 



How much time do you spend on it a week? 
To what clubs do you belong? 



How much time do you spend on them each week? 

Do you plan a special time for study? 

How many hours a week do you study? 



When? 



Each day? 



Alone? 



8. Do you have a well-lighted quiet place for study? 

Are you interrupted often? Do you study with a radio on? 

TV on? 



Listening to records? _____ 

9. Do you plan time for physical exercise? 

10. How do you think your home study habits can be improved? 



When? 



11. What other questions should have been included on this questionnaire? 






ii’crm 3 — Checklist of Study Habits and Skills ) 

Rate yourself according to the following: 

(1) never; (2) seldom; (3) about half of the time; (U) usually; ( 5 ) always. 



Study Attitudes 

I help to make the classroom a good place in which 
to study. 

I am able to study well at home. 

I budget the study time spent on various subjects. 

I have a regular time for study at home. 

I hand in my assignments on time. 

I do homework even though I don’t want to do it. 

TV, radio, or noise bothers me when I study at home. 

Following Directions 

I list in my notebook the assignments with dates 
for completion. 

i I am able to understand the key points that a 

speaker is talking about. 

I I can understand the main idea of a paragraph. 

I I can draw conclusions from an oral report. 

i I find it hard to follow exact directions. 

i 

t 

I Working With Others 

i I do my share of work as a committee member. 

( 

I I respect the opinions of others on a committee. 

I have 11^ part of the committee work don© idi6n 



it is due. 

I am able to conduct a meeting of the class. 





Securing Inforination 

I use a notebook for recording infomation. 

I know how to skim in order to save time. 

I know and use all parts of a book (table of 
contents, index, glossary, appendix, etc.). 

I refer to the dictionary when I find or hear a 
word I don't know. 

I listen to at least one news broadcast every 
day. 

I know how to use the card catalog in the 
library. 

I can read and understand the symbols on a map. 

I am able to make up a list of qi.e&tions to 
ask during an interview. 

Organizing Information 

I take notes when I read. 

I then organize them into an outline. 

I use outlining when I give a talk or write a 
composition. 

Interpreting Information 

I airi able to make a chart or graph from infor- 
mation I have assembled. 

I can illustrate - an idea by a cartoon. 

I can tell when a prejudiced point of view 
is presented. 

Tests and Examinations 

I do my work daily instead of doing it all 
before the test. 

I begin reviewing for tests at least several 
days before taking the test. 

I usually pay attention to wiiat the teacher 
points out as being irr^ortant. 

At the start of a test I look it over quickly 
to see what is required. 

I answer the easiest questions first. 



Form ) 4 .««-£valuation Form 



1 Subjects 


— — X 

Student • s 
Grade 


Teacher’s 

Grade 


1 MATH 






1 ART 






1 SCIENCE 






^ STUDY SKILLS 






FRONTIERS 






Reading 






Writing 






^ORK HABITS 






Neatness 






Independence 






Use of Time 







Percen'bagB of Work ComplG'bed % 



INDIVIDUAL PROJECTS 



1. Research Problem 




2. 




3. 




u. 




5. 




6. 
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Form 5— Oral Report Plan 



I. Organization 

A. Introduction— State purpose of research. 

B. Methods of Investigation— State the methods by which ^u obtained your 
statistical data. Show any forms, diaries, etc., that you used. 

C. Results nf A nalysis of Statistics— Mhat were the results of your findings? 
Display these results graphically. 

D. Conclusions Reached on the Basis of Results Be careful not to jump to 
conclusions not supported by your research. 

E Evaluation of Pro ject — Did you answer your initial question? Was your 
■ llSlSg eno^i Tto make your conclusions valid? How mi^t you improve 

your methods if you were to repeat this research? 

P. Questions and Kvaluation by the Class— The dps will be invited to a^ 
nertinent questions and offer constructive criticism. The speakp must b 
Lture in his or her thinking and accept criticism gracefully, 
questions honestly and squarely and not be afraid to say I don ^ know. ^u 
^e better off admitting that you don ' t know than you are trying to bluff your 

way through. 

II. Presentation 

A. Make outline of report on 3x5“ cards , Do not write out all that you will say. 
lou will not read your report. You will tcdk to the class using the cards as 

notes to keep you on the track. 

B. Time your report, except for section F. 

C. You may use transparencies on the opape projector, charts, chalkboard 
illustrations, etc* as aids in reporting. 

Eemember-making an oral report does not mean "reading a P®'?®''-" ^ 

audience the most important things that you have poomplished. means 
telling the story in a lively, dramatic, interesting way, supported by 
attractive and effective illustrative material. It means answering questions 
honestly and accepting criticism gracefully* 
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Form 6— Written Report Plan 



I. Organization 

A. The Problem^ -State your problem clearly and specifically. 

B. The Materials a nd the Methods — This should include a copy of any materials 
that you used to obtain your data. State your methods of research clearly 
enough that someone else could try your experiment using your irec ions. 

C. The Observati ons ( Conclusion s)- «-How you summarize your results will depend on 
the type of investigation you have carried out; but pictures, graphs, an 
tables are always appropriate. Do not jump to conclusions not supported by 

your 2?e search. 

D. Limitations of Thi s Research — Evaluate your own paper. Did you an^r your 
initial question? Was your samplinf? -ride enough to make your conclusions 
valid? Was the length of time ofj"xi observations long enough to warrant 
your conclusions? How might you -.iprove your methods if you were to repeat 

this research? 

II, Basis for Teacher's Evaluation 

A. Appearance 

1. Is it neat? 

3! If tyoed, is the report double spaced and on one side of the paper only? 
il.. Are the margins at sides, top, and bottom wide enough? 

B. Contents 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

u* 

5. 



Does it have an appropriate title? 

Is the problem clearly stated? 

Does the conclusion answer the question in the problem? 

Is the conclusion supported by the evidence in the form of data derived 

from the research? 

Is the data presented clearly and accurately? 

, . 1 _ j- • a n n Vri C5 ( 



5 , Is the aa-oa presenueu ^ . 0 

6. Was the student objective and logical in his self-evaluation. 
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The first portion of this paper presents the concepts which help the gifted child 
become sensitized to sociological, philosophical, and religious problems, while 
emphasizing literature, vocational guidance, and communicative skills. In making an 
the center of consideration, an attempt was made to highlight for the gifted ^ 

broad, conceptional view, rather than to use an hourly lesson plan approach. The 
methods which were helpful and those which seemed less effective with this p^ticular 
group w:l11 be noted. VJiiile dealing with major facets of man’s nature, no attempt was 
made to foist on the student one cohesive world view, but rather he was encouraged to 
speculate, organize, and suspend judgment in order that he might cryst^lze his oim 
philosophy. This teacher understood that any one of these topics could be an entire 
college course without exhausting the possibilities. 



This report is not intended to be completely applicable by any one teacher mth any 
given class of gifted students, but is merely a guide and an imperfect model at best ol 
what was done. The methodology involved is not spelled out except when it was deemed 
particularly important. This report is primarily a conceptual profile from which each 
Lacher must select the method most suited to his own personality. The curriculum mst 
be fashioned out of the talents, abilities, and interests oi. the instructor and molde 
to fit the potentialities of a given class of gifted children* 



STRUCTURE OF THE SESSIONS 



The course was divided into five weeks, with a general topic assigned to each week. 
Therefore, one week was spent on each of the following facets: economic man, 
philosophical man, religious man, governmental man, and sociological-emotional man. 
While there xias an overriding theme for each week, any correlation or interac ion no e 
by the students or the instructor was encouraged. 



One hour was used each day to work on a central class project which reached a ^ 
culmination on the final day. This class published a booklet including original stories, 
essays, gossip columns, political cartoons, and horror stories. A wide platitude was 
given on this oroject in order to secure participation of all members ox the group. 
Another approach might have been to spend a brief period each day discussing and 
each I.iterary art form, such as the essays of Montaigne. Afterward, the students might 
try writing an original essay. Another class hour was spent in small group discussions 
which xirere held on Tuesdays and Thursdays xd.th the counselors. 




*«*•****? 
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My students suggested that, when the discussions are held, the chairs be placed in 
a circle and the students be allowed to chose which group they wished to join, xj&ch 
group was provided with a set of questions which interlocked with the presentations. 

An ’’idea box” was in the room for questions which might not be germane to the topic o. 
that moment. On the last hour on Friday, we had a general "grab bag” discussion. 



If I were to teach this class again, I xrould handle the information on vocational 
guidance as I did the week on religion. That is, I would take the children on 
trips to certain areas in the community where they would see the occupations in which 
they voiced interest. The field trips on religions were highlights of the course. 



: 






TOPICS FOR STUDY AKD DISCUSSION 

This .general outline may be tailored to the interests of students. With man the 
center of concern, general topics with subheadings can then be handled throughou 

week. 



First Week 

1st day 



2nd day 



Philosophical Man 

Definition of philosophy 
Greeks, Plato, Socrates, Aristotle 

View of the Middle Ages ^ n r, n 

Scholastics, Thomas Aequinas, Boethius, Blase Pascal 



3rd day Rise of Humanism ^ 

England, Erasmus, Tnomas More. . .Utopia 



Uth day Age of Reason 

Voltaire, Rosseau, Deists 
(Record. . .John Locke) 



$th day Age of Anxiety 

20th Century 

Second Week Religious Man 

1st day Rise of Christianity 

Catholicism 



2nd day Christianity 
Protestantism 



3rd day 
Uth day 

^th day 
Third Week 

1st day 
2nd day 
3rd day 
Uth day 

^th day 



Judaism 

liise of Islam 
Moslem 

Hinduism and Buddhism 
Economic Man 
Economic Theory 
Mercantilism 
Capitalism- 
Socialism 

Film; "Evils of Industrial Revolution" 
Oliver Twisb? 

Communism (th'''-oi’y) 

Film; "We V-iill Bury You" 



/ 
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Fourth Week 

1st day 

2nd day 
3rd day 

Uth day 

^th day 
Fifth Week 



Governmental I4an 

Democracy 

Greeks 

Plato . . . Republic 

Theocracy. . .View of !^^iddle Ages 

Fascism 

Film: "Twisted Cross" 

(governmental aspects) 

Socialism . 

(Scientific Socialism) (governmental aspects; 

Film: "Nightmare In Red" 

China 

Sino-Russian Rift 



( ) 



Sociological and Emotional Man 

Plan discussions which include those guidance areas identified 
by the teacher -counselor during the previous sessions. 

GROUP COUNSELING AND INSTRUCTION 

Before one can discuss either government or economics, some concepts must be 
considered directly. These words are radical , liber al, conservatiTO, and reaction a ^ - 
The instructor first pointed out that these words have a ohameleon-like quality. That 
if thefhav^ a basic definition, they take on the color of the cent^ ^ 

which they are used. The instructor placed the following diagram on the board an 




explained how this seating was established at the time of 

class worked from the standard dictionary meanings and gener^ized that all of these 
words refer to the nature of change and the direction of that change. 

Since the concepts were quite advanced, the children were constantly assured that 
they would clarify with use. To relate these words to something physical or 
was helpful. For example, a group of people in a boarding house discussed the front 
porch Sd how it should be repaired. Students were warned that the example chosen was 
only to assist them and that the terms were seldom used in that regard. Once the class 



o 
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began to see the broad outline of the meanings of these words, the instmctor asked 
questions which referred to both current events and their knowledge of the past. i?or 
example: Ilhat was Washington at the time of the American Revolution? -^at was 
Lvashington at the time of the Constitution? v'Jhat is Dr. Martin Luther King? If the 
students are very keen, the teacher can go into the philosophical implications. 

As an interesting exercise, the students clipped newspaper articles x^hich reflected 
a particular view. Finally and most important, the students explored 

own leanings and discussed how they acquired them and what books presented an _ intelligent 
defense of the entire scale. The writings of Tom Paine, Sdmi^d Burke, Barry uoldwater, 
Walter Lippmsinn, William Buckley, and John F. Kennedy were cited. 

In the opinion of this instructor, economics or government are best taught to 
young people by first separating them from each other and then re-uniting the various 
types of government with the various types of economic systems. Nothing is more e p- 
ful to young people than to draw a sharper line between a pure democracy and a pure 
republic. The instmctor started with Athens and indicated what direct participation o 
the entire male Athenian population really meant. After this had been done, the basic 
wealaiesses of Athenian democracy were pointed out. A class discussion was conducted o 
the characteristics of a democracy and the inherent weaknesses of a pure democracy. 

One student read aloud Pericles’ funeral oration, xAiich best epitomizes the ureek 
democratic ideal; and the instructor brought Plato’s Repub lic to the discussion. The 
students were told of the representative nature of a replubic and Plato s view oi the 
inequality of man. One of the students reviewed the life of Plato in order to under- 
stand the reason for Plato’s disgust toward democracy. 

A diagram was draxjn on the board showing the similarities and the differences 
beWeen a democracy and a republic. One procedure which helped clarify this complex 
issue was to show the students how the United States Constitution established a 
republic and how it evolved over the years to become a democratic government with a 
republican form. It was also acknowledged that many groups want to return to the time 
when the masses had less influence upon our government. 

At this juncture the instructor brought in the xford '» reactionary" and the problem 
of the lack of democracy in the South. Care was taken to stress the fact that to be a 
liberal, reactionary, conservative, or a radical is not right or wrong ge£ |e but that 
one’s independent, personal choice related directly to one’s view of the past, present, 
and future. The students were also made aware that enemies of freedom can come from 
either the extreme left or right and that the treatment of minorities within a society 
is a barometer of the degree of freedom within that society. 

The next concept explored was the notion of a theocracy . The exainples used x^ere 
the governmental forms in Europe during the Middle Ages, in ancient ^ 

Massachusetts Bay Colony. (The students might read a defense of the Divine Right o 
Kings by Kill- Ja^es, and the Salem witchcraft Trials by Starky. ) These sources show 
that when the State and the Church are welded together, a sin becomes a civil wrong. 

The philosophy of Boger ^Jilliams and his views on the separation oi Church and State 
xiere introduced. (For further amplification, the teacher might read some court cases 
on this issue and have the class rule on them. It would also be possible to have a 
jury trial xfhich could be written, directed, and acted by the children.; 

The next governmental type considered xias fascism . Rather than a specific 
illustration of the workings of the governments in Italy and Germany, his oric ^ 
antecedents were sketched to clarify the rise of Adolph Hitler, including his violent 



anti -communist views. The film, "The Twisted Cross," was shown and the issue of whether 
or not such a thing could occur in our society vias e^qplored. Care was taken to stress 
the safeguards against dictatorship ^ich are built into o\ir federal system. An edited 
copy of The Rise and Fall of Adolph Hitler by Shiere was available for the students. \ 
Another question was, "What conditions contributed to the rise of totalitarian govern- 
ments?" The film, "Nightmare In Red," was shown to illustrate the capture of the 
, Russian Revolution by a handful of dedicated communists. 

Throughout the course the instructor reviewed about five books a day. In their 
criticisms, the students appeared to enjoy these, although at the time the instructor 
viewed them as rather routine. The method was to present to the class five books of 
merit, using the old method of reviewing the book with genuine enthusiasm and withholding 
the ending. This seemed to have a certain contagion which the students appreciated. The 
students themselves wrote book reviews which were included in the class project. 

The vocabulary words were introduced in different contexts prior to their intro- 
duction as concepts. In the discussion of communism, for example, it was ^®st 

to define certain words a week before going into the concept in question. A list ol 
philosophical, religious, and economic words are included in the back as an example oi 
! the level of the discussions. Particular effort was made to use these words in 
conversation whenever possible. 

For discussions within the class, the students were placed into three groups— 

; A, B, and C, the sarae as those used by the counselors. These students were 
' intolerant of what they termed idle chatter; that is, they had a low opinion of 
; the value of other student's reactions to a topic. Their first session was taped with 
very little direction from the instructor as to the proper rules for good discussion. 
After a replay, the students noted their own mistakes and a formal presentation of the 
skills of discussion followed, including the problem of and the role of the chairman. 

The topics under discussion should come from the students themselves, after which 
subheadings may be needed to guide the discussion. Vjhen one of the students noted that 
the chairman often misconstmed what the group had said, the class decided that the 
chairman present a majority and a minority opinion, with the group permitted to add 
comments. Topics which were most interesting were; What are the characteristics of 
the ideal teacher?. What are the qualities of the ideal parents?, How^^ould 
teenage children be treated in the home?. What is my own philosophy of life?, How should 
one choose a career?. Who sho\ild act as censor in our society? The job of chairm^ 
was rotated so that the responsibility fell on each of them at least once dxiring the 
course. Their ability in discussion improved vastly by the end of the five weeks. 

The consideration of philosophical man began with Greece and that magnetic figure, 
Socrates. The instructor attempted to sketch the high, ethical nature of the 
and how his love of wisdom resulted in his death. The students were impressed with the 
fact that philosophy is a quest and a pursuit of truth, rather than a final goal. i/Je 
then read aloud The Apology of Socrates , by Plato, which is part of Scholastic^ 

Literature Units^ii ^Together they explored the meaning of philosophy, ftoic, epicurean, 
sophists, hedonist , fatalist . 

With the introduction of Aristotle, two methods of reasoning were presented. 

A Driori and a posterior were associated with the terms inductive and deductive. It 
w as st Fissed how diffeHnt men with differing views have written history, including 
Thucydides, Herodotus, and St. Augustine. The point made was that the past can never 
be reproduced completely by anyone and that what one sees depends upon his own 
philosophical perceptions. 
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Economics was defined simply as the system man develops to deal with his material 
wor-ld. The students grasped the ancient system of barter easily enough by tying it in 
with their custom of swapping marbles— in other words, the exchange of goods without 
money. Then they moved into more formal economic considerations. 

To understand the American Revolution, the students needed to underst^d the outlines 
of mercantilism. Otherwise, the entire affair looks like^"the good guys "bhe 

bad mys. '• The following ideas were developed. Mercantilism rests on a favorable 
balance of trade, more exports than imports, raw materials taken from the colony to the 
mother country, no colonial manufacturing, dumping surplus population in the co onies, 
and active government regulation of the economy. The students began to perceive that the 
British Crown was acting in its own best economic interests when it began to have^ 
friction with the colonies. On the other hand, the economic freedom of the colonialists 
was better imder stood when the restrictions placed upon them were explaine • 



Next considered were some reflections mads by men on the issue of why the mass of 
mankind has been poor. Malthus said it x^as due to overpopulation working in a certain 
fashion. That is, food supplies increase arithmetically, but the population increases 
geometrically; therefore, in his view, there must always be a foodgap. The students 
were then asked whether they thought Haltlius* theory was valid today. ^ They conclude 
it was valid in the underdeveloped areas, but his ideas were invalid in a highly 
industrial society. The students read Rich Nation Poor Nation by Barbra Ward which 
deals with the problem of world poverty. 

The nexb great figure mentioned xiras Dax/id Ricardo x^iho accepted the^ evils of the 
Industrial Revolution philosophically by saying they were the result oj: the iron law of 
wages. Only so many jobs available and there were too many people attempting to ge 
these jobs. As xrages fell, people starved, resulting in a manpower shortage.^ As wages 
rose, children lived and glutted the labor market^ so the process went on ^ 

The teacher pointedout that "ideas" can free men to face problems or ideas ^ can 
problems from the view of man. To Ricardo, one could do nothing about the iron law of 
x^ages and in fact, one should not upset the natural balance of things. 

It was ironic that in the same ycsar as the American Revolution, A Scot, Adam 
Smith, published the bible of capitalism, Ti^ -fealth of Nations . It is relatively 
easy to spell out to the students the fundamen-:al ideas of capitalism, although they 
have not thought through the implications of some of these beliefs. 

After the instructor has explained Smith’s model of classical capitalism, jt is 
profitable to indicate the abuses that occurred during the 19th century. The studen s 
relish a discussion on the Muchrakers, Sinclair and Steffens. This mil help them to 
understand that we have rectified many of the gross evils of the last century. After 
a closer examination of the t^^pes of socialism, the students can see more clearly why 
we have a mixed economy. Socialism means government control over the means of 
production, but this definition does not say x-jhat type of government. The instructor 
pointed out there are many types of socialism which embrace anything from the democratic 
forms in England to the totalitarian system of Russia. 

Karl Marx, a German, was shocked by the e-vils of the capitalism of the day in which 
he lived. He therefore attempted to develop a type of socialism x^hich woula correct 
these evils as well as swallow up all other forms of socialism springing up throxighout 
the world. To hold up his system, Marx borrowed a method of reasoning from Hegel. 

Hegel gave form to an idea that was as ancient as the Greeks, that truth has within it 
k contradictions and opposites. The arrival at final truth by the reconciliation of ^ 
opposites is called dialectics . It was pointed out that this was what Socrates was doing 
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during his dialectical questioning. Hegel believed that the final reality was spiritual 
and mot material. Final truth is dynainic and changing so man must not use a static ^ 

method of reasoning in order to catch up with it. The students were told it is as if you^ 
tried to catch a diesel locomotive with a hand car. Hegel believed that the minute you ^ 
make a statement about anything in the universe, this becomes a thesis. The opposite, 
the antithesis, will then spring up. These two ideas will war, one upon the other, 
crumble and come together in a new system called a synthesis. When the systhesis i 
complete, it then becomes a new thesis. Marx borrowed this concept but turned it up- 
side-down by stating that the final reality is not spirit, but matter. The student s could 
then see his philosophy is called dialectical materialism. Marx must be an atheist 
because there is no room in this system for spirit. 

Marx then proceeded in his masterpiece. Das Kapital , to spell out in greater 
detail what he had merely outlined in ^ Communist Manifesto . All history was a class 
struggle in idiich one group was exploited by another. The most exploited 
Marx's mind, was the proletariate. The rich, he said, would get richer and the poor, 
poorer. He predicted that the masses would rise up and erect his system, which he 
called "Scientific Socialism." This, in his mind, would be the final synthesis, ^arx 
made fun of the other forms of socialism, Fabian, Utopian, and Christian. After these 
were discussed, the criticisms of communism were introduced. It was noted that Marx s 
predictions have been in error. In the United States, the middle class has increased 
in size rather than becoming smaller. The working man in America has improved his 
condition, not by resorting to communism but by the formation of free labor unions. 

The capitalist powers have not fallen into decay but are growing stronger ^d are 
flourishing. In Russia, the state is growing more powerful and is not withering away. 
Further, in spite of all the communist propaganda, Russia is a totalitarian society in 
which opposition is not permitted. It should also be noted that any Christian would fi 
it difficult to accept an economic system based on atheism. 

At this juncture it was indicated that our society has made modifications which are 
in reality forms of democratic socialism even though that word is still 
society. Social Security, T. V. A., and the Post Office ^re all forms of democratic 
socLlism. Therefore, while we are fundamentally capitalistic, we now have a rather 
mixed economic system. The system we have has produced the highest standard of living 
in the world, and the students must know clearly the difference an economic systems s^ 
that their choices will be based on facts. It was then possible to show the relation- 
ship between government and economics by putting this chart on the board. This p 



FREE SOCIETI 


TOTALITARIAN SOCIETY 


Capitalism 


Fascism 


Dem- socialism 


Communism 



to explain the fact that capitalism can only exist in a free society, but one can 
still have private property and profit under fascism. The cost is political free om. 
Further, Enj^land and other nations have shown that some forms of socialism are 
compatible ^i.th democratic institutions. One could use a national magazine to show 
the students how this controversy is going on in our society between public ^d private 
power. Books which were recommended were. Isms of Today, by bp stei^ Ideas ^ ^ 
Great Economists, by Seoul^ and the Capitalist Manifesto , by Dr. Mortimer Adler. 

Although there were about five books reviewed each day, a week was set aside for a 
consideration of literary man. The central focus during that week was the play by 
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Irailiaiii Shakespeare, Hamlet. It was introduced through a biografhy of the Bard of Avon. 

A few pertinent quotes were interspersed by the instructor to give students a ta^e of the 
ran<^eof power unleashed by this timeless genius. It was noted that w can all find 
threads of our omi personality in the characters within his plays. is a 

particularly appropriate choice because he is in essence the personification of the 
^lemina of the intellectual. Confronted by so many alternatives, how does one avoid 

becoming frozen in inaction? 

It seemed best to deal with this play in three steps. The instructor first gave 
the students a verbal synopsis of the plot and the characters. A showing of four 
exLflentf Lur-long cofor'films, entitled "H^let," follo^^d ^hc narrator sketched 
the historical background of the period, and then showed brief sections of 
enacted by professional actors. The teacher then lead tte of 

the .lotives of the people involved. On the final day, 

Hamlet" was played. Each student received a brochure so they could follow the p y 
“tim Thi^is a special one-hour condensation which is superb and was more appre- 
ciated after the preliminary work outlined above. 

The students were encouraged to increase their own paperback libraries. It was 
erophasiLfthat a library well-stocked with books of diverse subjects is a^ to 

provide for auy reading mood in which one might happen to be. A further list of works 
were pointed out in the college reading list printed in Good. Reading^. 

The week on the religions of man was perhaps the highlight of the course. In 
class we covered the basic teachings of the major creeds, and ^hen went 
trips to the churches attended by the children in the class. After the class yisi 
each church, there followed a discussion in idiich the students compared the vel±g±^ 
studied and contrasted their basic teachings. The students and 

that this was a stimulating and rewarding experience which they will long remember. 

All of the films which were shown have not been listed since the quality of some 
was bflow ex^fcta^ic;! It also appeared that the students 

morality. For guidance purposes, it might be more proiitable to show standard plays i 
which some ethical value is put forth powerfully. 

These students reflected the ideas, values and opinions of middle class children. 
They seemed to show a lack of empathy with the problems of the lower class. Thxs area 
should be further esqplored for its curriculiun implications. 

Although it was not required, many kept notebooks of the class accomplishments 
for future use- Throughout this program, the instructor met with the counselors an 
SLusserstS^nt attitudes and particular problems. It might have been even more 
fruitful if some of the children had been given the opportunity for private coonseling. 



R3;X)i#Ii5NDATI01JS FOR SU1#ISR PROGRAt''IS IN COUNSELING-INSTRUCTION 

(Summarized from John O’Neill) 

1 Orientation should be expanded to include meetings with parents, students, and _ 

counselors to present the interrelatedness of curriculum, teaching, and counseling. 

2. The teacher should hold pre-summer meetings with small groups of applicants to 
attain a profile of interests and motivation patterns. He would be able to 
ScSpora?rinto his curriculum those topics and projects which are most appropriate 

for the individuals selected. 
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3 Opportunities for contact and communication with parents should be available so that 
they will perceive the instnaction as a sober and rational probe into topics that are 

new at this age level. ^ 



k. More tape recordings of discussion sessions would provide fresh data for subsequent 
teacher-counselor meetings. After the first session, the students quickly adjusted 
to the presence of the recorder and responded normally. 



5 . 



6 . 



7 . 



It should be anticipated that measurable changes in attitude or behavior woi^d not 
be obtainable in a five-week period; therefore, planned follow-up studies of 
parti cipaniis ■would provid© infonnution nssdsd for ©valuation# 



Children of high-level ability seem to have become so sensitized to the importance 
of school grades that they appear apathetic to the dissemination 

they will not be held accountable. Summer session offers an unusual opportunity lor 
increasing their appreciation of personal growth through evaluation in terms other 

than letter grades. 



The success 
utilization 
courtrooms, 
interests. 



of field trips related to the study of religion suggested that further 
of community resources would be profitable. For inst^ce, hospita s, 
and local industries offer possibilities for explorations into vocational 



SAMPLE BOOK LIST 

(This is a partial list to show the types and range of books reviewed.) 

Barnett, Lincoln. T^ Universe and Dr. Einstein . 

Burke. Edn\und. Refle ctions on the French Revolution . 

Ciardi, Jolm. ^ Inferno . 

Collins, Wilkie. The Moonstone . 

Douglas, L. C. Magnificent Obsession and T^ 

Durant, Will. ^ Story of Philosophy . 

Epstein. Isms of Today . 

Fast, Howard. Citizen Tom Paine. 

Lederer, William J. , and Eugene Burdick, fhe Ugly American. 

Montaigne. Essays . 

Moorehead, Alan. The R issia n Revolution . 

Opperheim, E. P. The G reat Impersonation . 

Orwell, George. Animal Farm . 

Oursler, Fulton. M oderr. i Parables . 

Plato. The Republic . 

Poe, Edgar A. Short Stories. 



CONCEPTS AND VOCABULAHT 



Religions 

Moslem 

Kaaba 

Koran 

Islam 

Hegira 

Allah 

pilgrimage 

Mosque 

caliphs 

alms 

minaret 

polygamy 

sultan 

infidel 

jinn 

Government 

league 

confederation 

central government 

state government 

federal 

confederation 

unitary 

world 

sovereignty 



Hinduism 

reincarnation 

caste 

transmigration 

fate 

cult 

predestination 

homage 

fatalism 

revealed religion 

prophet 

superstition 



Shintoism 
ancestor^ worship 
temple 
samurai 

hara-kiri (seppuku) 

shogun 

Bushido 

asceticism 

Judaism 

Hebrew 



Buddhaism 

Shintoism 

Forms 

monarchy 

oligarchy 

aristocracy 

theocracy 

democracy 

plutocracv 

republic 

despotism 

tyrants 

dictatorship 



Types and Terms 

fascism 

communism 

Australian ballot 

estates-general 

parliament 

prime minister 

premier 

duma 

diet 

Cortes 



Imperialism 
raw materials 
markets 
insur'*e ction 
colonalist 
colonist 

"Whiteman’s burden" 

jingoist 

power politics 

nationalism 

commonwealth 

crown colonies 

dominion 

annexation 

occupation 

sphere of influence 



Economics 

barter 

monopoly 

mercantilism 

balance of trade 

tariff 

free trade 

production 

distribution 

consumption 

capital 

depression 

unions 

factory system 
domestic system 



Economic (II) 

capitalism 

free enterprise 

socialism 

communism 

automation 

embargo 

boycott 

laissez-faire 

corporation 

stock- company 

usury 

division of labor 



Deism 

natural law 
mechanical universe 



Political Spectrum 

left 

center 

right 

ultra 

middle of the road 
liberal 
conservative 
radical (red) 
reactionary 



Communism 

collective government 
proletariat 
socialist 
mono causal 

dialectical materialism 

Utopians 

revolution 

inevitable 

economic-determinism 
surplus value 



Science 

zoology 

psychology 

sociology 

chemistry 

■) 



biology 

alchemy 

natural science 
natural history 



scientific method 
skeptic 
astrology 
astronomy 



reason 

faith 

geocentric 

heliocentric 



EVALUATION OF TITE WOIiKSHOP 

In addition to individual analysis and auoh discussion xiithin 
three evaluations were undertaken: (1) The final session for ^ 

was given to a discussion of :«rlcshop objectives. 

secretary was present to record the co.aents in shorth^d. (2) A 

presented to each college adult students the end of the «?rkshop. (3) Demonstration 

teachers evaluated their own programs, which f report of 

experimental. This third type of evaluation may be lound at the end of each reporu o 

special classes— Individual Placement, Enrichment, and Counseling-Instruction. 

The group evaluation session was chaired by the instructor, ® 
atmosphere had developed during the suMaer and rapport :ms f the 

encouraged to comment and offer suggestions on the f ^^^® 

Lurse content, the individual pipjects, and the interaction f Sle. 

nister teachers. Student reactions were constmctive, on the wh 1 ^ 

As one might expect, the individual suggestions for changes in the program we 
necessarily compatable^ but they were recorded for future consideration* 

Comments which reflected satisfaction with the effectiveness of the program were 
summarized as follows. 

The discussions of cor,OTon problems and practices and the exchange of ideas 

were of particular va3.ue to the adult students. iri+h lifted 

Workshop members expected an appreciable improvement in their worx with gi 

children to accrue from this experience. _ 

Their understanding of the special needs of gifted fo^tS ‘ 

Several valued the knowledge of the kinds of programs avail 

• ,o,l« ^ J 

Certain attitudes regarding practices in programming were reinforced. 
SeSaSoffas exp?essed"f^r the use of f 

materials on the gifted x*ioh were made available (local libraries wer- 
considered inadequate in this regard). 

Suggestions for changes in any future woikshop were the reflections of individual 
students^ recorded verbatim in shorthand and summarized below. 

T The view was expressed that the course stressed theory and provided too little 
involvement with the children in demonstration classes. Some workshop 'teache 
would have liked more interaction mth the master teachers and the consultmts. 
A replacement teacher might be provided to release demonstration teachers fo 

2 Snf ?ec“ds"L"^"othrr bSgro^d information should have been available 

prior I SrworSLp. leather than to develop case 

workshop, some adult college students would have preferred to utilize t 
time in imolementation of material previously gathered. 

з. Some suggested closer organization between sequence of the workshop course 

rmri TThaf^was beiup’ tauglit in the classrooms. 

и. S h*l planned individual projects in advance of the workshop ™uld have 

allowed more time to complete them during the course. 

Results of the questionnaire mailed to participating adult college students was 
tabulated and suimiiarized as follox-irs. 

) (A total of 23 replies were received from a class of 2^ students) 



1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

k. 

6 . 
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1. Overall Evaluation of Summer Workshop 
(Number of 



replies) 

13 

9 
0 



1.1 It iri.ll effect an appreciable improvement in miy work with gifted 
children in the 196 U“ 6 ^ school year. 

1.2 I have gained some ideas and knowledge that will result in some 
improvement. 

1.3 I have gained little from this workshop. 

No reply. 



2. Affective Domain 



(Number of 
replies) 

Ih 



8 



2.1 Improvement in attitude — empathy and in feeling toward gifted 
children. 

2.2 Little effect on my attitude. 

No reply. 



3 . What part of the workshop was most beneficial? 

"Discussion of oomion problems and practices." "Discussion groups." "Independent 
pro ject— round discussions." "Lectures. Interaction with other students, 
demonstration school. Library. Opportunity to work on an individu^ project. 

"The individual projects and the exchange of ideas." "Exchange of xdeas mth 
consultants, Dr. Bishton, and students." "Talking with and exoh^ge of rdeas 
between members of the class." "Exchange of ideas with others who are aot^lly in 
the field doing." "Interaction of group itself and discussion with consultants. 
"Orientation to "Project Talent by state consultants. Social interaction of group 
and independent study." "The opportunity to work with the fine staff and workshop. 
"Class discussion with Dr. Bishton." "Difficult to say— each part, in its own way, 
was of value." "Discussions lead by Dr Bishton. The climate of a relaxed 
learning situation quite stimulated and freed many of us to discuss our problems 
and seek solutions. Dr Plowman seemed more interested in us and in seeing we 
understood the program than some of the other consultants. He was more down to our 
level." "Discussions with Dr. Bishton-group ‘give and take.«"^ "Class open 
discussions with Dr. Bishton." "Group interchange with Dr. Bishton, 
discussions." "Sharing of ideas with other teachers. Observations. Sharing of 

ideas. " 

It No reply. (Some esipressed the view that this was covered adequately 

during the oral evaluation. ) 

U. liJhat aspects of the workshop might have been improved? 

"Demonstration school being more closely set up to follow what the class is 
talking about." "Less theory, more involvement." "Organization. Seemed to 
be a lack of communication among people in charge." "Organization .of program 
sequence." "Some consultants dwelt too long on areas we are too well aware 0 I 5 
so nothing new resulted in our learning." "Better orientation with the class- 
room teachers before workshop began." "This was covered in Dr. Bishton’ s 
discussion." "lybre practical demonstrations by consultants. Better selection 01 
master teachers." "Demonstration teacher selection. More graphic overview of 
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existing programs. Less structured approach by consultants." "Org^ization. " 

"More opportunity for observation and meetings tiith the master teachers lor 

evaluation and cUscussion." 

9 No reply. (Some e:jq)ressed the view that this was covered adequatexy 

during the oral evaluation with Dr, Bishton and the class.; 



Suggestions for Improvement. 

"Our planning with the demonstration teachers ahead of the children's arriving-- 
1 or 2 days. In this way we could find out what they hope to do with the child 
and how they would try to do it. Then we would have a better basis to discuss 
what we see." "¥e work with children on projects rather than case study pdgets. 
Plan classroom demonstrations to illustrate consultants* points. Place stress 
on creativity of teachers. Involve them in methods or techniques useful in. 

(1) ideation and selection of materials, (2) problem solving tectaiques, and 
(3) developing own dimensions and criteria for luaterials ^d activities. 

"Stago-er hours for observation. More contact with demonstration teachers. Oppor- 
tunity to see Miss Broderick teach a class. More orientation the ^i^st week. 

"A more careful evaluation of the instruments thrown at the group. Perhaps, 
people who are teaching in the field could help plan the workshops. ^ 
introduction of master teachers and students in classroom backgrounds with adult 
students and consultants with development of overall coordinated programming for 
remainder of weeks of course.'* "(l) Experts in each subject area mi^i g 

us with informative ideas, slides, etc. —enrichment glorification} (2) 
preparation in setting up program to better meet our purposes." 
teachers beforehand--know more about children, cum folders, ® v.o 

earlier '* "No teacher xdio has not worked with these children before should be 
classed as a master teacher of gifted children." '*More real *bull-session* tj^e 
discussions with consultants." "I did enjoy the contributions of the consult^ts. 
They gave me a much-needed background. I only feel it could have been condensed 
because of shortness of time. Also they could have used more of their time 
sharing specific ideas for implementing the goals they defined. 

1? No reoly. (Som.e expressed the view that this was covered adequately 

■ “ during the oral evaluation with Dr Bishton and the class.) 



Would you be interested in participating 

Sacramento 11 

Los Angeles 1 

San Francisco 1 

Bay Area 3 

San Diego 1 

Fresno Q 

No preference 1 

6. If number $ was answered '*yes," in what capacity? 

18 6.1 Adult Student 

2 6.2 Demonstration Teacher 

0 6.3 Other 

1 No preference. 

) 



in another summer workshop in: 
les 19 

No 2 

No 

reply 2 



12 - 
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Would you like to have us place your n^e on a mailing list to receive materials as 
they are developed or processed by California Project Talent. 



20 



Yes 



0 



No 



No reply 



Comments from teachers were reported in some detail because they formed the basis 
for refinements in the 19^5 workshop. 
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69. Pressey, S. L. “That ibst I'li sunder stood Concept— Acceleration School 
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. '‘Gonceming the Mature and Nurture^of Genius," Sci. I tont h. . , 
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* This bibliography was prepared by Itodger Bishton, Professor of Education 
Sacramento State College. 
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MAX HAFTERTY 



Pupil Application Forms 

Form A 1— Application for the Enrichment Program 



Supciintendont oi Public Initruction 
. and Dlractor oi Education 







EVERETT T. CALVERT 
Chief Deputy Superinlendont 

FRANCIS W. DOYLE 



Deputy Superinlendont; Chlefi 
DivUion of Special &hools and Servicoe 



STATE OF CALIFORlilA 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



RICHARD M. CLOWES 
Aisociate Superinlondonl; Chiefi 
Divlaion of Instruction 



RONALD W. cox 



Associate Superintendent; Chief, 
Diveionof Public School Administration 



721 CAPITOL MALL, SACRAMENTO «5814 

California Project Talent 



PAUL F. LAWRENCE 
Associate Superintendent; Chief, 
Division of Higher Education 



Dear Parents 

Tour child has been nominated as eligible for participation in a 
Mr ichool program which is being offered in the San Juan 1 

So class tdll serve aa an observation class for the Sacramento State College Sun 
mer Ubrkihop for teachers of academically talented childrens 

Pupils will be offered activities which are not presented in Ihe 
program^ Tlio davalopment of critical appreciation in fine “^®» 
native written expression, and instruction in scientific methodology will p 
challenging eaqperiences in areas of varied interest* 

The class will meet from 8.00 a.m. to 12«30 ^m., Hon^ thro^ 

June 29 - July 31, 196U, at Wintorstein School, 900 Moras Ivsnuo (off Fair Oaks 

Blvd. tetwssn mton and Watt). 



Early enrollment la rscoransndsdj It wlU be possible to accoModate only 30 
pupils in the class* 

Sinosrely, 



Louiss Baohtold 

Education Ressaroh Project Consultant 
California Project Talent 



Nsms 



'(lastT 



APPLICATION FOR SUMMER SCHOOL 
■* " "(nlddleT’ 



■(firstr 



Address 

School 



Oats 

Phone 



(1) I wi.sh to participate in the summer school class because 



(2) My special interests are 



(3) I would like to work on the following special projact 



Mail tot 



Iiouiae Bachtold 
Winterstein School 
900 Morse Avenue 
Sacramento 



(iiignature of Ihipil) 

I hereby give oonsont for bqt child to 
partioipate in the spsoial suimner class. 



(Parent or Quirdisn) 



606 
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MAX RAFFERTY 
Supcrintandent of Public Initructlon 
and Diisctcx oi Education 



Pupil Application Forms 

Form A 2— Application for the Counsolinj^-Tnstructlon ^ Calvert 




STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

721 CAPITOL MAa, SACRAMENTO 25814 

California Project Talent 



Chief Deputy Superintendent 

FRANCIS W. DOYLE 4 

Deputy Superintendent; ChW, \ 

DivUlon of Special Schooii and Servicei 

RiCHARD M. CLOWES 
Aitociate Superintendent; Chief« 
Divifion of Instruction 

RONALD W. COX 
Associate Superintendent; Chief, 
Division of Public School Administration 

PAUL F. LAWRENCE 
Associate Superintendent; Chief, 
Division of Higher Education 



I 

Dear Parent! „„„ 

lour child has been nominated as eligible for 

iner Workshop for teachers of academically talented children, 

progrrlb^^iiSt 

r.f etSSe, /in Ute-t^. ^ S’ 

^tuonTg^S ^r^dL^U^n^ baaio coneider.tione in 

”**^°Ti»^^M*iiill meet from 8i00 a.m. to 12«30 p.m,, Monday through 

June W - j“y »; 1961*. at Winterstein School, 900 Mors. Avenue (off Fair Oaks 

Blvd, between Fulton and Watt) . j * ^ 

Early enrollment ie recommended, it wiU be posaible to accommodate only 3 

pupila in the olass, 

Sincerelyi 

Louise Bachtold *. 

Education Research Project Consultant 
California Project Talent 



Name 



(last) 



APPLICATION FOR SUMMER SCHOOL 
(first) (middle)” 



Address 

School 



Date 

Phone 



(1) I wish to participate in the summer school class because 




(2) My special interests are 



(3) 



I would like to work on the following special project 



Mail t n 

Louise Bachtold 
Winterstein School 
900 Morse Avenue 
Sacramento 



(signature of f*upil) 

I hereby give consent for my child to 
participate in the special shimmer class. 



(Parent or dtoardian) 



o 

ERIC 
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Pupil Application Forms 
Form A3>’" Reply ^ Applicants 



April 21, I 96 I+ 



Dear ■ 

lour application for enrollment in the special summer school program for 
California Project Talent and Sacramento State College has been accepted. 



Class will begin at VJinterstein School at 8:00 a.m. on June 29th. If 
there should occur any change In youi plans which viould affect yoOT attendance, Please 
let me know immediately. Applications exceeded the number we could accept, and we have 
a waiting list of those interested in participating should an opening occur. 



Sincerely, 



Louise Bachtold 

Education Research Project Consultant 

Itoterstein School 

900 Morse Avenue, Sacramento 



LB :1b 



Pupil Application Forms 
Form AU--Letter of Enrollment and Permission 



Schcol 



May 11, I 96 U 



Dear * 

You Ti^ere recently invited to attend a meeting on May 6 to discuss a special 
summer program for selected second grade children. Class activities were described 
aT^aptSfe to individual need and interest. Fapile who have 
level in skill areas will be offered enrichment experiences in 

science. Those who wish advancement in any of the skill subjects will be provided 
this opportunity as well as enrichment. 

At the end of the summer school, children who are considered well prepared 
for fourth grade will be recommended for this placement in the fall pmester. The 
summer session wiU be held from June 29 to July 31 in the tonterstein School, 

8j00 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. If you wish your child to participate, please sign 

permission slip, and return it to me. 

Sincerely, 



Principal 



¥e, the undersigned, recommend that 



presently in grade 2, participate in an accelerated instructional program so that upon 
Lccessful co|)letion of tne program, he or she may enter grade 1: in September. 



Teacher 

Principal 



I agree to ray child's participating in the planned acceleration program. 

Parent 





Mifi 



Guiranor i^cirlcahop Announctsinent. Brochure 
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Questionnaire to Adult Students 
Form C 



Some questions about the effectiveness of the Workshop and Demonstration Progr^ 
sponsored by California Project Talent, Sacramento State College, and the San Juan 
Unified School District — Svimmer 19^k» 



1. Overall Evaluation of Summer Workshop 

1.1 It will effect an appreciable improvement in my work iiith gifted 
children in the 196h-6^ school year. 

1.2 I have gained some ideas and knowledge that will result in some 
improvement . 

1.3 I have gained little from this workshop. 




If 



2. Affective Domain 

2.1 Improvement in attitude— empathy and in feeling toward gifted children. 

2.2 Little effect on my attitude. 



3. What part of the workshop was most beneficial? 




[Please elaborate on reverse side, ) 



1|. What aspects of the workshop mi^t have been improved? 





Suggestions for Improvement 





f 

f 

( 
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Would you be interested in participating in another summer workshop in 
Sacramento, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Bay Area, San Diego, Fresno or 
another area of California? 

yes 

What area? 
no 



6. If number ^ was answered ”yes,” in what capacity r 

6.1 Adult Student 

6.2 Demonstration Teacher 

6.3 Other (ple^.se name) — 

7* Would you like to have us place your narae on a mailing list to receive 

materials as they are developed or processed by California Project Talent? 

yes" 



no 
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Administration 1 

* 

REVISED GUIDELINES FOR ESTABLISUING AND 
EVALUATING PRUGRAMS FOR lUENTALLV GIFTED NIINDRS 



o 

ERIC 



RliVISiiD GUIDELINES VO\i ESTABLISHING AND EVALUATING BROGRAMS 

FOR MENTALLY GIFTED MINORS 

by 

Paul D. Plowman 
and 

Joseph P. Rice, Jr. 

Co-directors of 
California Project Talent 



Introduction 



This printing of the ^'Guidelines** contains additional information based upon legis- 
lation and some revisions in the bibliography. Appendix '*A** and have been 
added. 

Appendix '*A** includes items on: (l) Identification and Case Study Procedures j 

(2) Evaluating Educational and Counseling Programs; (3) Secondary Programs. 

Appendix "B'‘ contains mode!^s for curriculum development and eval.uation. These 
models are based on the Bloom ••Taxonomy of Educational Objectives,’* the Guilford 
’•Structure of Intellect,” and factors of creativity. 

This expanded version of the ’’Guidelines” has been prepared for use in inservice 
education activities of California Project Talent. 



Publication of this edition of ’‘Guidelines for Establishing 
and Evaluating Programs for Mentally Gifted Minors’* was supported 
through the Cooperative Research Program of the Office of 
Education, United States Department of Health, Education, and 
) Welfare. 



o 



CONTENTS 



1 . 



2 . 



3 . 



h. 



► ^ 






6 . 



7. 



8 . 



9. 



10 , 



Page 



Oeneral Criteria 

Minimum Standards 

2.1 Identification 

2.2 Individual Case Study Records 

2.3 Consent of Parent or Guardian 

2,k Written Plan 

Criteria for each of the State-Identified Programs . 

Criteria for Excess-Cost Reimbursement 

Criteria for Teacher Selection 

A Resume of Administrative Code Sections 
Regarding Correspondence Courses « 

Guidelines Suggesting Ways in Which Each of the Six 
State-Identified Programs are Especially Adapted for 
Certain Pupils, Schools, Communities, and Teachers . 

Bibliography 
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Appendix "A” 

Identification j Evaluation 5 and Secondary Programs. 

'•Identification and Case Study Procedures" - by Joseph P. Rice 
"Evaluating Educational and Counseling Programs" - by Paul 
PloMnan and Joseph P. Rice 
"Secondary Programs" - by Paul Plovnnan 



Appendix "B'* 

Models for Curriculum Development and Evaluation. These are 
based on the Bloom "Taxonomy of Educational Objectives"; the 
Guilford ''Structure of Intellect"; and factors of creativity. 

"Creativity" - by Thelma Epley 

"Developing Creative and Cognitive Abilities" - by Fresno 
County Schools 

'•Test Building and Test Banks Through the Use of the 

'Taxonomy of Educational Objectives"* - by Leon Lessinger 
"Classification of Creative Activities and Experiences into 
the Primary Mental Abilities of Human Intellect'* - by Frank 
Williams 



GENERAL CRIOagtlA— All IProgi.’ojna 



1. Inaugurating progranui bhrt are consistent with the educational philosophy of 
school district. 

2. Seeing to it that prograroa are Integral parts cf the regular educational 
program. 

3. Being sure that administrators and other personnel are committed to purposes 
and suppo3rbive of programs. 

4. Selecting teachers who understand and who relate well with mentally and 
creatively gifted children. 

5. Providing consultant help- -systematically planned for and readily available 
to teachers. 

6. Making provision for special in-service education or teacher training prior 
to and/or concurrent with teacher’s participation in special educational 
programs for mentally gifted minors. 

T. Doing careful screening and identifying of mentally gifted minors. 

6. Placing pupils in special educational and counseling programs— differentiated 
for high-achieving, hi^ ability pupils; low-achieving, high ability pupils; 
high ability pupils with spedial problems. 

9. Orienting the entire school staff (once or t.Jice a year) on the characteristics 
and needs of gifted children, on the progress of special educational programs 
for these children, and on how they might make a significant contribution in 
the lives of these children. 

10. Using the special competencies of teachers, couiiselors, psychologists, consult- 
ants, administrators, board members, and parents in planning the various inter- 
related dimensions of guiding, counseling, and teaching mentally and creatively 
gifted children. 

11. Assessing the inpact of counseling and teaching— assessing the inipact of special 
educational programs --upon skills, attitudes, and behavior; evaluating the 
effects of such programs upon children, upon teachers, upon the total educational 
program, and upon parents and the community. 



Section 199.12 of Article 23, Subchapter 1 of Chapter 1 of Title V of the California 
Administrative Code* established certain minimum standards for programs for mentally 

gifted minors. 

*Including amendments added by State Board of Education action May 10, I962. 
Minimum standards listed are legal requirements unless otherwise indicated. 



MINIMUM STANDARDS 
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Tliese minimum standards {govern id.entification, individ.ual case study records, 
"consent" as a prerequisite to participation, a \rritten plan which must he avail- 
able for public inspection, and what constitutes an approvable proerom during the 
regular school term and during the summer. 

1. Proper Identification 

1.0 Responsibility of administrative head of the school district or en5>loyee 
of the district designated by him. 

Based upon a study 

(1) by a committee: 

School principal 

Classroom teacher familiar with school work 
Pupil personnel worker qualified to administer and interpret 
tests of mental ability 
Other person cr persons 

(2) of all available evidence of a pupil's general mental ability. 

1.1 Individual tests— “I30 I.Q.* 

1.10 Such as the Revised Stanford Blnet Scale, Form L-M 

1.11 Mandatory K-3 

1.12 After li;^65, mandatory K-6 

1.13 Administered by persons credentialed for this purpose 

1.2 Grotg) tests— 98th percentile* 

1.21 General mental ability 

1.22 Reading achievement or Arithmetic achievement 
1J:3 Use of different tests for 1.21 and 1.22 

1.2i|- Use of Test Publishers* Norms or, when properly established, 
California Grade -Level Norms 

1.25 Use of Test Riblishers* Cut-off scores indicating 9oth percent- 

ile or above for group tests 

1.26 Besinning July 1, I963— use of tests on list approved by the 

State Board of Education 

1.2T Test scores of tests administered within 3° months of the date 
of identification 



1.3 Judgments 

1.30 Limited to pupils in grades 4-12. 

1.31 Limited to 3 percent of participating mentally gifted minors 

1.32 Teachers familiar with demonstrated ability of mentally gifted 

minors ^ ,1 

1.33 Psychologists familiar with demonstrated ability of mentally 

gifted minors 



*or above 
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1.34 Administrators familiar with demonstrated ability of mentally 

gifted minors 

1.35 Supervisors familiar with demonstrated ability of mentally gifted 

minors . 

Maintaining I ndividual Case Study Bocords 

The individual case study record should be an open-ended, continuing document 
containing pertinent, up-to-d/iite information. This information should be 
hi^ly significant in planning educational and counseling experiences and 
progrorris for mentally gifted minors. These records: 

2.1 ^Should be used to: 

2.11 Focus attention upon the unique needs, interests, and abilities 

' of these children 

2.12 Help school personnel assess motivational structure 

2.13 Assist teachers in planning educational programs which are 

uniquely tailored to individual students 

2.14 Serve as a basis for evaluating programs and as a basis for 

appraising effectiveness of efforts to help each student 

2.15 Provide information useful for research. 



2.2 ^Should include: 



3. 



2.21 All pertinent evidence found by the committee which made a 

study of qualitative and qxiantitative dimensions of the 
pupil *s general intellectual ability 

2.22 Information regarding interests and attitudinal factors 

2.23 Academic records - including standardized test scores 

2.24 Indications of creativity 

2.25 Descriptions of behavior and of changes in behavior 

2.26 An assessment of needs and indications as to how the school 

might see to it that these needs are met 

2.27 Career and educational goals 

2.28 Ib.mily background and an assessment of the influence of the 



family and peer group on the child 
2.29 Samples of his work 

2 . 2-10 Biographical data describing the significant events in his 
life and how he feels about school, college, work, his 

with whom he assoQiate9,_aXid himself, 

A 

Talent. Samc^c x ■ 

Consent— As a Prerequisite to 



comprehensive 

aeot.. Sample copie§.are.a^^|b^^^ 




3.1 Parent or 

3.2 Guardian or 

3.3 Other person having custody of the mentally gifted minor 

3.4 It is recommended that parents be notified of their children *s "mental 
giftedness" and that witten consent for ])articipation in an educational 
or counseling program for mentally gifted minors be obtained during an 



o 

ERIC 



^Recommended 
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interview \dtli both parents or other persons (3*2 or 3*3) rather than 
by means of written coTutmmications . 

3«41 Tlie interview may provide an excellent setting for developing 

■understandings, aven-ues of communication, and -vrorking relation- 
ships. These nKiy be crucial to success in maxiinizing the “value 
of special counseling and instructional programs. 

Parents have special knowledge about their chii.dren, opportun- 
ities for further observation, and the ability to provide special 
experiences. Ttiey have special skills and knowledge which make 
them excellent resources personnel for pupils and for teachers. 
They usually have a "built-in" enpathy for additional effort to 
iinproYG tliG gusLlilsy of cduca.'tlon&X ciJ^GriGnce# 

They are iitpoidiant factors in developing community attitudes 
which may rignificantly affect the success of programs for gifted 

children. 

3.42^In the interview, inform parents or ocher persons (3*2 or 3*3) 
of: 



(1) Test results 

a. What they mean 

b. VJhat they do not mean 

i s) Findings of the committee (Required by Section 199*31} 

3) Advantages of special programs 

4) Disadvantages of special programs 

5) Special opportunities available to their child. 

3.43*^n the interview: 

(1) Assess attitudes of parents and how these attitudes 
might aid or hinder their child. 

(S) Mutually share, consider, and develop ideas, concrete 
ways, and a p3an for working together. Inaicate to 
parents that the school would welcome their ideas ac 
to how 'bhe school can be of most help to their child 
^ or children. 

(3) Be ready to suggest what the parents mi^t do in the way 
of providing materials and experiences . 

(4) Get writ-ten consent as a prerequisite for children to 
participate in a mentally gifted minor program. 



4. A Written Plan 

4.1 Available for public inspection* 



4.2 Stating purposes 

4.3 Stating general goals which pupils are expected to achieve 



*To facilitate public inspection, to make the written plan readily available to 
pLsons to a large school districts, especl^y. my w„t to house 

the written plan or a copy of the written plan in each of its schools . 



■**Recoramended 
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4.4 Bescritlng special activities -carried on as part of the program 

4.5 Describing special facilities used 

4.6 Describing special materials used 

4.7 Describing methods used in evaluating the success of the program 

4.70 ■*tGeneral principles; evaluation should: 

( 1 ) be pertinent with respect to specific goals 

I 2) begin early 
(3) be continuous 
(*^) be comprehensive 



4.71 *Areas for evaluation 

(1) effect on pupils 

(2) effect on total educational program 

^3) effect on teachers 

(•^) effect on community and parents 



4.72 ^Principles regarding methodology eitiployed; evaluation methods 

and devices should: ^ 

(1) focus on changed behavior of individual 

(2) employ processes and result in data useful 

a. in iniprovlng instructional proced\ires 

b. in improving attitudes, insight, motivation, 
willingness, and ability of teachers, consultants 
and administrators with respect to educating 
mentally gifted minors 

c. in interpreting the program to and in gaining 
the support of parents and the local community. 

(3) reveal huw the puiTposes of the program have been 

realized _ 

(4) reveal the extent to which individuals and groups of 

•pupils have achieved general and specific goals 

(5) be uniquely suited to assess creative thinliing, critical 

thinking, and social leadership 

( 6 ) avoid the pitfalls involved in: 

a. matching control and experimental groups of 
children on the basis of I.Q« alone 

b. judging effectiveness of a program solely in 
terms of academic achievement 

c. limiting evaluation to gamering the opinions 
of pupils, teachers, and parents. 

(7) see appendices and ••B” 

'N'Becominended 
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CRITERIA. FOR THE SIX STATE IDEMTIFIED PROGRAMS 




!• Enrichment in Regular Classes 

1.1 Additional educational activities planned to suit 

special abilities 
special interests 

1.2 Use of advanced materials 

! l)* Readily accessible vithin the classroom or building 
2 )^ Idea- generating, thought-provoking; hypothesis- engendering 
charts, displays, books, glass, metal, cloth, forms, etc. 
(3)* Examples : 

resource books 
audio-visual materials 
experimental materials 
independent - study materials 
programmed-leaming materials 



1.3* fecial help to pupils directly throu{^ persons other than the regular 
classroom teacher 

1.4* Special help to pupils indirectly through persons other than the regular 
classroom teacher 

Several principles suggested for this type of program are: 

1. That the advanced materials, especially for children in grades 4-12, 
be at a reading level two grades or more in advance of the level of 

the class**. 

2. That the content of the advanced materials be more advanced and possibly 
more conplex than reading materials normally used at the grade level 
where the child is assigned. 

3. That advanced materials for the most part should be readily accessible 
within the classroom or school building. 

4. That the writ+en plan for enrichment programs contain a rich variety 

of enrichment suggestions on a grade-level, course, or instructional-level 

basis. 

5* That regular meetings with the consultant and principal are recommended 
for the teacher involved for the first time in an enrichment program for 
mentally gifted minors. 



«lThe Important thins is that they be of sufficiently advanced interest and conceptual 
levels to challenge gifted children. In some cases the reading level of these 
materials mi^t actually be at or slightly above grade level. | ) 



O 
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2 . Correspondence C ourses and Tutoring^ 

Doth correspondence course vork and tutoring may enable those mentally gifted 
minors who are imderachieving, those who have special problems, those highly 
advanced children with specialized talents, and those with higlily advanced 
knowledge to talce particular advantage of the opportunity to study by them- 
selves • 

2.1 Correspondence courses 

2.11'*w*por the most part, correspondence courses should be offered 
only when students are not able to fit such courses easily 
into their scheduled special educational program of 
instruction. 

2.12**A teacher or counselor should be assigned to supervise the 
correspondence work of pupils, to discuss assignments, to 
suggest additional resource material, and to proctor 
examinations . 

2.13 These courses should be offered by properly accredited 

institutions and should be equivalent to high school courses 
offered by the University of California, Extension Division. 

2.14 To qualify for excess -cost reimbursement, it \r7ill be necessary 

for the course of study of such courses to be officially 
adopted as an approved course of study by the local board 
of education. 

2.2 Tutoring 

Both correspondence course work and tutoring may enable mentally gifted 
minors who are imderachieving or who may have special problems to take 
particular advantage of the opportunity to study by themselves. In 
some cases it may be desirable to have a close working relationship 
between the local school counselor and the tutor employed. 

It is quite possible that by means of correspondence course work and 
tutoring, students will be able to extend their educational experience 
far beyond the regular hi^ school or elementary school course offering. 

Persons used as tutors must either be properly certificated or they 
and their pupils must be under the imnediate supervision of a credentialed 
teacher while the pupils are being tutored. See the ’’Criteria for 
Teacher Selection." 

3. Placement in Advanced Grades or Classes 

The basic criteria for this type of program are: 

3.1 That placement of this nature is made on an individualized basis 

♦See: Article 12, Section 101, Chapter 1 of Subchapter 1 Title V, CaHforn^a 

Administrative Code] Article 3> Section 83OI, 8302, Chapter 4, Calif oiml a^ 

Education Code . 

♦♦Recommended « 



o 



3.2^-That the child is i.jkely to profit: 



3.21 hy being in an enrlronraent likely to elicit greater use of 
productive and creative energies and/or talents. 

3.22 by completing college and graduate work one or two years early 

with the likelihood of greater productivity and creativity 

ill early adult life. 

3,3 That the grades or classes are^ in fact> more advanc ed^. 

^.k l!hat pupils receive special Instruction outside of the regular class- 
room in order to assist them in handling the advanced work. 

3.5«*That the receiving teacher is empathetic and is rea^, . 

able to work with the person giving the special instructxon outside 

the regular classroom. 

3.6**That guidance and counseling functions facilitate the transition. 

4. Attendance in College Classes^ Hi^ ggjloQji 

Some of the criteria that might be suggested for this type of program are: 

4 1 That the college instructors involved are favorably disposed 

Se program and that they are willing to provide extra guidance that 

may be necessary. 

It 9 That students are able to leave their regular school of attendance, 
^rLpfaftL a minimum day, in order to attend these classes. 

4.3 That there is some indication that the student attending college will 
be able to do above average work. 

4.4 That attendance in college courses will not Jeo^rdlse the student's 
chances to exert leadership at the high school level. 

4 S That the student is mature enough to take on the responsibilities of 
Allege wS and association with adults at the college level. 

5. gpeclal Counseling or Instruction Outside SSSaig^ QMSS^ 

■i 1 That students in the special counseling or instruction receive additional 
^ ^LuonS opportunltLs which are not provided in the regular classroom. 

5.2 That they participate on a regular and planned basis. 

5.3 That the special activity be conducted outside of regular classes. 

*See: Sections 5706.5 and 5709 of the California Education Code regarding Junior 

College Attendance by High School Students. 



‘iHfpecoiDDiended 
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Special ClaGGCG 



Orr,ani '/xjd fur Gifted Puplla 



6.1 That theae classes be oreani^.ed to provide 
pupils iTith superior inoiital abillby. 

6.2 That these classes be conducted during the 
a summer session. 



advanced or enriched work for 
regular school year or during 



Summer Pi^of^yoms 

n nn ^Q(ip the California State Board of Education authorized school districts 

t ^-cost S™Lnt up to $20.00 per tnentally gifted «dnor in an 

approved summer program for gifted children* 

Note: pro/^»ams may encompass any of the six identified programs. 

Summer offers special opportunities for: 



(1) conducting pilot programs 

(2) establishing demonstration schools 

(3) prov:L'ding in-service education for teachers 



( 4 ) 

(5) 



xperimenting with new materials 



.rovidlng children \d.th special counseling- instructional P^os^ms 
.esi^d to help them to understand and to encourage full develop- 
tpnt of interests and aptitudes. 



Of conci^--^-“ ^ -r 

?Ltances, o“cXtorf aSre^utSff fe^«''deTOSnt°programs 

summer. 



CRCTEBIft FOB TOfCESS-COSI BEIMB0BSEME1T_ . 



1. Items for which excess-cost reimhursement is clnW can he reasonably classified 
as: 



1.1 Current esqpense of education 

1.2 Pupil transportation 

1.3 Fixed charges 



2. These esqpenses ,a.aimed: 

*See: Subsection (g) of Section 199.12 Title 5 of the CaUfomia AaninistraU ve 

Code. 
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2.1 Were Incurred colely for providlne the special proeram. 

2.2 Are directly related to pupils enrolled during the fiscal year in the 
special program. 



2.3 

2.4 



Woixld not have occurred had the program not heen initiated. 

i 

Are readily identifiable in the accounting records of the ^^^trict. 
Budget items especially for "MGM Programs" might be Identified by an 
asterisk (*) or by some other syBiool. 



Current expenses of education include only those items vhich may he classified 
follows; 
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3.1 Identification of p pils 

3.2 Individual counseling of pupils 

3.3 Individual counseling with parents 

3.4 Counseling with pupils and parents 



3.5 fecial consultant services 

3.6 fecial instructional materials 

3.7 Special instructional services 

3.8 In-service education for teachers 

3.9 Textbooks and other books 



3.10 fecial tutoring services 

3.11 Other services specifically approved by the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction 



4. Additional principles related to claiming excess -cost reimbursement: 

4.0 Excess -cost reimbursement may be claimed on the basis of participating 
pupils, identified by State criteria and in an approved program for a 
period of at least IT weeks or for a regular school year. 

Excess -cost reimbursement for summer school is based upon ^ntolly gifted 
Snors attending an approved program for a minimum of 55 minutes a toy 
for 20 toys. The Fourth of July may be counted as one of the 20 toys 

W SSi"MtiSSd*§hr Senses incurred on 

frenli^ expenses of education 



4.1 



2a' 



4.11 Identification costs apply to; Pupils partici patin g 
8«tnf» fiscal year in an approved program. 
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While participation in an approved program is a prerequisite 
to claiming coats of identification, it is not necessary that 
this identification be reaffinaed by testing each year that a 
child is in a special program. 

U.12 Expenses of testing— only those directly relating to mentally 
gifted minors identified. 

U.13 Teacher's salary— for special class rather than regular class 
prograras. 

ii.lU Salai*ies claimed as excess costs— being adequately 

along with job assignment in a letter from the superintenden 
of schools, action by the Board of Education, or by contrac . 

U.2 Transportation 

Transportation from home to school is not counted as transportation 
entitling a school district to excess-cost reimbursement. Trans- 
Dortation from the regular school of attendance to places for spe i 
Educational e^eriencS may be counted, provided that the tra..eportation 
is not part of a district's regular transportation progi^am involving 
regiilar bus schedules and involving all students. 

■ Transporting high school seniors from their high school to fi^om a 

a funlEr college, college, or university; transporting students 
to and from a special after-school seminar program; Mid appr^riate 
trips are examples of pupil transportation imioh could qu<»lify a diotrict 

for excess-cost reimbursement. 

Transportation within the state is reimburs^le if it not 

a radius of 110 miles from the school or schools of the school disirict. 
UsE of district facilities for outdoor science imd conservation education 

is authorized. 

CRITERIA FOR TEACHER SELECTION 

1. Teachers of mentally gifted minors should be: 

1.1 Creative in 



1.11 thought 

1.12 production 

1.13 classroom organization 



I.l4 toacidng *...'Jthods 

1.1^ materials 

lel6 experiences plajtined 



1.2 Well organized 



1.21 Deliberately advancing aspects of creativity and mental giftedness 

1.22 Using teaching methods, developing experiences, and emp oying 
methods of evaluation that are. 

( 1 ) consistent with general and specific program goals and 
specific purposes, needs, and interests of individual 

children. 

(2) based upon a philosophy of education, principles of 

a knowler'ge of social conditions, and awareness of relevant 
facets of personal, intellectual, and social development of 
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1.3 Enthusiastic— by example t instills a joy of learning, discovering, 
“self-starting,** and sense of **mission*' for personal growth and for 

improving society. 

1.4 Endowed with a sense of humor, empathy, and personal warmth that encourages 
gifted pupils to talk about, to think about, and reflect upon the things 
that are most important to them. 

1.5 Knowledgeable— Possessing broad knowledge, including superior knowledge 
in one field, an understanding of related fields, and insight into 
knowledge from various fields may be applied in analyzing and in arriving 

at solutions to problems. 



1.6 Flexible 

In recreating and restructuring the physical environment 

In using materials and equipment ^144... 

In structuring and restructuring interest— learning— personality- 
developing groups and classroom experiences 
In planning lessons and in modifying lessons to capitalize on 
a “moment of** or opportunity for learning. 



1.7 

1.8 



Aware of the capabilities and needs of gifted pupils. 

Resourceful in searching for and obtaining special 

acquainted with and using resource persons, and in locating 

Ss "hwe children and youth may have worthwhile educational experience. 



1.61 

1.62 

1.63 

1.64 



1.9 Providing special educational opportunities for each gifted pupil. 



tmstrIICTTOM BJ mRRISSPOMDEMCE M SECONDARY SCHOOl^ 

Article 12, Section 101, Chapter 1 of Subchapter 1 
Title V, California Administrative Code* 



The governing board of a school district maintaining one or more secondary schools 
mav «n»hlef.t to thosc rulcs and regulations and upon authorization of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, provide pupils with instruction by corres- 

pondence, and pay the cost thereof. 

^a^ The ffovernine board of a school district maintaining one or more secc-dary 
* ' I^wl shall through the superintendent of the district or the principals 

of the secondary schools, apply for the .f^^icaUen? Infer- 

of the institution providing instruction. 

is enrolled in the regular day schools of the district. 

•See also Article 3. Sections 8301 and 8302. Chapter 4. Califbrnl* Education Code. 
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fl) Tho ravornlnr board of a school district mainUining one or more secondary 
schools stwll not pay tho cost o*' instruction by correspondence for persons 

enrolled in classes for adults. 

(c) The Foverning board of a district maintaining one or more secondary schools 
may pay the cost of insti-uction by correspondence only in subjects which are 

listed in the course of study for the secondary school as adopted by the governing 
board of the district and approved by the State Board of Education. 

(d) The governing board of a district maintaining one or 

shall provide supervision by a certificated employee of the district for each 

student who is receiving instruction by correspondence. 

fei The eovernine board of a district maintaining one or more secondary schools 
^ ^ Ihalfdrtemine the amount of credit to be granted to a pupil upon the success, 
ful completion of a correspondence course. 

(1) Not mors than 40 semester periods of instruction by 

be approved for credit toward graduation from high school not more 
than 20 credit hours shall be approved for credit toward graduation from 

junior college. 



guidelines suggesting WATS IN WfflCH ™ 

THE SIX STA T E- 1 DtN TI KI ED PR OGRAMS ARE ESPECIALLY ADAl^^ 

”* " "certain PUPILS . S"CH00LS . COMIWNITIE S, TEACHligS 

The guidelines in this section are sugpstive only. They 

at children, programs, teachers, schools, and communities. Essential, still, is 
tL «aUr;/Sf!ming experiences in an educational program or in educational 

programs for individual children. 

Care should be taken not to assume that certain types of "®"tally 
"" 

Su?»iir^ Ly one of the six identified programs may conceivably 

s.s-Li,tor.L.t. ‘"“‘°522hS’aSr“r4i.sr»t ai. 

gap between his potential and actual achievement. 

Placement in programs for mentally gifted minors ®h°uld not be 

reward for docility and conformity. Place, 

of success in a given program. 

With these things in mind, consideration can be 6^^®” teacheS^* especially 
to certain types of pupils, schools, communities, and teachers. 
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Corres-pondence Coxirses and Tutoring 
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Identification, certification, and placement of 
into special programs is a complex and challenging task. As 
fioial classifications, definitions may be vague, evaluation P?®®ibxlitiM 
^ too new to be practical or even useful, and 

and categories may tend to detract artinSaf bSaise! 

of the orosram. The category of "mental giftedness" is artificial because, 

of coLsefiris Sbi?rar^j the point at which you cut off the sub-populatlon 
is opon to much spoculation* 

The Process of Identification , 

Essentially* giftedness can be thought of as a potentiality for signif 

icantly sSS’pfrLnaance in the areas ""?i,^r^rultimate 

Giftetoess may manifest itself in achievement, 

professional attainment. With adequate preparation and Inema^^^^ 
edness may culminate in productivity. Hopefully, the oo^iti^ 

ifnkad with eiftedness interacting with an accumulation of uultwal kno i. 
edIS vSies^^d ^cietal expectations will finally lead Who 
and personal fulfillment. The identification pwoess should 
therefore so as to gather data describing the full range of 
Slectial abUitils, assess the Individual's productive output inoluduig 
SraSa? of his capability for innovation, and make some audgments 
concerning the individual's total personality functioning. 

„d 



different from his peers. For example, whereas normal primary children 
typically employ trial and error methods, this child will already be applying 
Various HiBiihodologiss for problGW solving# Introduction to those method** 
ologies would be obviated since they are already well known to him. Rather, 
an approach to problem solving utilizing sophisticated scientific method- 
ology, sampling techniques, various logistic approaches, and the use of 
mathematical logic would actually be more “practical** for his use even in the 
early grades. The process of identification becomes integral with the oper- 
ation of program planning and curriculum construction. 

Purposes for Identification and Case Study . 

Different agencies sometimes have disparate reasons for defining or 
delimiting a given category. For example, the state defines mental gifted- 
ness rather rigidly for financial as well as other reasons. Local districts, 
on the other hand, will probably want to be more profound in defining this 
category. Therefore, every district will need to evolve indigenous defini- 
tions, rationales, and philosophies of education which are consonant with 
their collective consciences as well as the realities of the social forces 
produced in their particular communities. The all-encompassing purpose for 
identification of a select group will need to stem from a genuine desire to 
meet disparate individual needs with diverse and differentiated educational 
programming. 

The practical purposes for establishing and conducting identification 
procedures would include the following: 

(1) Certification— A committee of professional workers having been 
provided with operational criteria will need to certify the fact 
that certain individua3.s conform to these criteria and are 

bona fide candidates. This certification, unfortunately, has a 
certain finality built into it. Therefore, such certification 
must be based upon accurate, extensive, and varied data. 

(2) P lacement— Identification must lead to intelligent placement of the 
indl^duai into a new program pattern or sequence theoretically 
better suited to his unique characteristics. Such placement must 
be justified by the nature of the case history gathered and the 
prognosis made. For exaiaple, placement into an acceleration-type 
program must be justified by the presentation of unambiguous data 
indicating that the child ir emotionally stable, socially acceptable 
to older groups, physically sound and perhaps even superior as well 
as being intellectually precocious. 

(3) Anticipation of Problems— During the identification, problems as 
well as potential difficulties must be accurately anticipated. Of 
particular importance ir the study of the child* s social and 
cxiltural milieu. Do his parents plan realistically for his future? 
Do his parents or his siblings misunderstand, envy, or in any way 
disparage his capabilities? Would his placement ^to a “prestige** 
program place him in an untenable position with his friends? 
Obviously, there is literally no end to the kinds of questions that 
must be raised in every case. 
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(U) Prognosis for Success— Many program alternatives must be considered 
in every case. Tentative estimates of success should be entertained 
about every alternative even though the individual is placed in only 
one of the alternative programs. For example ^ most broad propam 
alternatives could be divided into the following four categories; 

(a) advanced placement of some sortj> (b) special grouping or 
segregation^ (c) special counseling or instruction outside of the 
regular school day, or (d) enriched activities in the regular 
classroom. A differential prognosis based upon the available data 
might be made for each of these four alternatives. Variables which 
mitigate against special grouping or advanced placement would need 
to be specified. Contrariwise, data which would tend to support 
these alternatives should be clearly postulated. 

Systematic Follow-up and Evaluation> -«-A main purpose of the case 
study aspect of the identification process should be to continue 
to collect data on a systematic and periodic basis in order to 
provide feedback for program modification and a basis for pupil 
progress evaluation. 

O utline for the Identification Process . 

Ideally, the identification process should begin in kindergarten and 
continue the entire school career# A breaking point in this process occurs 
at the t3.me of certification* Prior to certification, the identification 
process tends to be historical. Data are collected concerning the individ- 
ual's development and a thorough assessment is made of his various potenti- 
alities with particular focus upon his mental abilities. Subsequent to 
certification, the. identification process becomes more or less synonymous 
with the accumulation and use of a case study. The main categories within 
the case study have, of course, already been described by the kinds of 
case history and psychometric variables collected. 

The first time a pupil is considered for possible certification and 
program placement, the following steps might be followed; 

(1) Screening— Some foi'm of group device might be used to determine 
whether or not a given group of individuals scored in a significantly 
deviant fashion. Candidates who do not so score can be easily 
eliminated from further consideration on an efficient and logical 
basis# 

(2) Nomination— Subsequent to the screening procedure, a list of 
possible nominees becomes available# From this list of potential 
nominees, principals, teachers, and others may attempt to match 
candidates with appropriate selection criteria provided by their 
school district and based upon the education philosophy of the 
district. Nomination forms can be designed to include definitions 
and criteria for selection. In a sense, the nomination forms become 
identification instruments of sorts since they will c^l upon the 
person who nominates to supply valid criteria as justification for 
their nominations. 
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(3) Examination and Caa e History— A qualified person such ^ 

psychologisTThoujLd assess the intellectual abilities, personality 
functionintj, past achievement, social and emotional 
patterns, developmental history, and specimens of productivity of 
the nominee. A case study form can be designed this purpose 
and include questions pertaining to the pupil* s ^ 

motivation, special skills, talents, interests, u P ^ _ 

maturity, educational background, health and developme , 
family relationships, and other significant data. Such a case 
study can \ c designed in terms of the kinds of questions we will 
want to answer about this student’s potentiality for inclusion in 
various program patterns. For example, certain of the 
mentioned, such as attitudes, motivation, and social ^ 

be more significant and related to the problem of advance p 



ment, 



(U) 



Certification and Placement— A committee of 
including teachers, trained psychologists, and 
study all of the data collected with a view 

in an appropriate program pattern. As a part of this certification, 
case conferences should be held with the parents in order ^ o 
acquaint them with the data collected and reflect their viewp 
in the final determination. The placement procedure should not be 
viewed as final. This decision must hv constantly subjected 
revision following the collection of mo e information. e PJP 
himself should play a key role in the ^.. acement procedure. Should 
the pupil, for any reason not wish to accept a given placement, 
his wishes should be respected. 



Periodic Follow-up— Perhaps every 3^ months the 
recordshouid be reassessed in the light of the new evidence that 
has accumulated in it. Among the new data should appear the 
following: mental ability and achievement test results, general 

aptitude results, indications of vocational interests, academic 
records of performance, anecdotal notes by teachers, discipline 
record, opinions and attitude changes of parents, and periodic 
self-eva^Luation and appraisal by the student himself. 



(6) Ev aluation — Evaluation of two sorts needs to occur for ultimate 
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pi^Tram“success. Each pupil needs to be evaluated on a ye^iy 
basis with reference to his academic increment of growth, interest 
in the special program, and general development in areas other than 
achievement. At a group level, general increments of academic 
growth need to be measured and, preferably, compared with those 
gains recorded for similar or matched groups. Also, the institution 
needs to weigh such intangible factors as general facul y mora e, 
public acceptance of the program, general cultural contribution or 
the program and usefulness and adaptability of techniques and 
materials for general curriculum development. 



The Structure of the Case Study. 



California Project Talent has developed a rough draft of a case 
intended to bo intensive as well as extensive in terms of the data collected. 
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Survey instruments were developed to "appraise the total child from mltiple 
perspectives in a variety of situations". The case study is designed to 
collect the following kinds of informations 

( 1 ) Background Information — This information would include historical 
and developmental data. 

(2) Health and Medical Record —This would include typical health data 
including measurements ^d indications of serious problems, 
illnesses, or the like, 

(3) Screening and d omination Form — This form is intended 

from the classroom teacher working in cooperation with the school 
psychologist the bulk of the background information necessary to 
make decisions concerning certification and placement of the pupil. 
The usual test data, cumulative record data, and anecdotal notes 
from teachers are collected. In addition, a series of specially 
designed items x^^hich lend themselves to multiple choice decisions^ 
have been developed to appraise the pupil’s intellectual functioning, 
his interest areas, his performance in terms of actual classroom 
output, his physical development, his social deve3.opment, his 
emotional development, and other potential problem areas. 

(li) Parent Inventory— The parent supplies the school with a description 
of such factors "as occupational background, description of the 
family unit, indications of superior performance in the home, 
family activities, vocational and other expecti-ncies on the part ol 
parents for their child, the child’s typical extracurricular 
activities, and suggestions for meeting the child’s special nee s. 

An inventory siiffiilar to that checked by the teacher is adminis ere 
to the parent. Interesting comparisons of the way in which parents 
and teachers view the same child can be made. Contradictions would 
need to be reconciled of course. 

(^) Psychologist’s Summary and Evalueition— The professional worker 
organizing" the study 6f"the‘Wilcl needs to develop an effective 
summarization and recommendations. He would interpret the data 
along with a self -appraisal by the pupil. 







Summary . 

Initially, a mentally gifted minor should be identified on the basis of 
all available data. Evidence of giftedness must be gathered from the school, 
the home, and the pupil’s self-evaluation. The final certification sho^d be 
based upon an individual assessment of the case study record and the child 
himself by a school psychologist working in conjunction with an academic 
committee consisting of teachers and administrators. 



On a minimum basis, an individual intelligence test, a record of 
sxcellence in achievement tests, a case history indicating precocious develop- 
ment, a case study showing clear indications of emotional and soci^ maturity, 
md recommendations from classroom teachers should be included in the final 
iecision. The certification committee should view differential program 
possibilities such as advanced placement, special grouping or program enricn- 
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ment hypothetl( ally. They should pose each of these possibilities and at^uack 
or defend them 'dth the objective data collected. The entire process should 
never be viovie* as static or terminal. It literally continues to develop 
throughout the school career of the child. Periodic data which both evaluates 
the child* s pe: formance and the program in which he performs should bo 
collected on e yearly basis. 
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EVALUATING EDUCATIONAL AND COUNSELING PROGRAMS FOR GIFTED CHILEREN 
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The basic purpose of evaluation is to assess strengths and wealmesses and 
to provide Information necessary for improvement# To be of maximum 
evaluation of educational and counseling programs should be pertinent with 
to specific goals# It should be stairbed early, be continuous, and be comprehensive# 



Comprehensive plans for evaluation might be developed to show strengths ^ 
weaknesses of a program with respect to effects on children, effects on teachers, 
effects on the total educational program, effects on the local ccMnmunity ana 
effects on parents#- 



Some of the dimensions important in assessing effects on children are: 
croiTth in ability to relate ideas and to note the significance of data, ideas, and 
events: extent of knowledge; refinement of skills; attitudes; interests— breadth 
and depth; motivation; fluency of ideas; degree of concentration; ^ 

discontent; and ability to assess behavior and accomplishments of other students 

and of teachers# 



Some of the dimensions of assessment showing effects on teachers are: 
Noting the extent to idiich teachers use dat;a from the case study record in 
individualizing instruction# 



Indications of professional groiibh are: 4 . 4 .#x„jo« 

Improved feelings of competence, degree of preparedness, and attitudes toward 

gifted children. 

Important too, is involvement in curriculum development, in college courses, and 
in creative use of materials and equipment# 



A number of school districts have reported that their programs for g^ted 
children have had positive effects on their entire educational program# some or 
these effects might well be criteria useful in evaluating other programs# 
Teachers, consultants and administrators might ask: ”Do our 

gifted result in upgrading of expectations; increas^g interest in and 
for intelligence; putting teachers in a more vital discovery role A 

raising the general level of achievement of classes, grades, and schools, and in 
renewing interest in curriculum Improvement, learning theory, and guidance 
aspects of teaching?” 

Finally, to ascertain effects of gifted-child progr^ on 
community, one might ask, ”What questions do parents still have 
Crucial, too, is the willingness of parents and members of the general community 
to support the program and to serve as resource persoxinel# 



Five principles are suggested regarding methodolog/ emplpyed* Evaluation 
methods and devices should* 



1# Focus on changed behavior of individuals. 

2. Ettiploy processes and result in data useful: 



a. 

b. 

c. 



In improving instructional procedures* 



In improving attitudes, insight, motiva^on, 

ability of teachers, consultants, and administrators with respect 
to educating mentally gifted minors*. 



In interpreting the program to and in gaining the support o£ parents 
and the local community. 



3, Reveal how the purposes of the program have been realiaed, 

4, Reveal the extent to which individuals and groups of pupils have achieved 
general and specific goals* 



5. Be uniquely suited to assessing creative thinking, critical thinking, 
and social leadership* 

In a letter dated February 8, 1963, Dr. Gallagher ^ve 

to dupUoate a portion of his publication, "Analysis of Besearoh on 
of Gifted Children,” This very useful statement on evaluation is 
as guidelines to personnel charged with the responsibility for evaluating edu- 
cational and counseling programs for mentally gifted minors* 



EVALUATION OF SPECIAL PROGRAMS 
By James J* Gallagher* 



The problem of evaluating special programs for gifted children, or 
special programs of any sort, in the public school system is fraught 
with many unusual difficulties for the research person. In the first 
place, he is often required to evaluate a program already in progress 
and will have had little or no opportunity to act as a 
policy decisions at the Wjqq the program was i^'^i^ted. His partici- 
pation or consultation in the formulation of these_ policy decisions 
could aid tr«aendously in the validity of the 

a orogMTU Also, the research person often does not have the authority 

to*^mako Mrtain changes in the school structure ^ 

to make a more effective evaluation of the program. There 

road to travel for a proper evaluation. The many programs for 8^^^^ 

children now being initiated in the country «iU 

account and asked to justify their 

many viill be able to provide these results? In the past, a ^ 

theL programs have attempted evaluation in a my which *’®“ J®“* 
than satisfactory and which tos given equivocal results. It is tto pur- 

pose of this section to point ou t some of the f JLTJ ~ 

S i Sallagher, James J.. "iUi alysis ^ne iSdm 

Children" (Orbana, Illinois! State Department of Eaucatiwi, I960). 
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evaluating progi*aras for gifted children by first pointing to some of 
the problems and then suggesting some solutions. 



1. It is not possible to demonstrate the effectiveness^ of a 
program iay shovan g that tke gified^^^ the spei 

score two, three, o::> four grade leWis a^bove their ovm 
age on achievement £ests. 



i aj. ^roup will 
ckronoiogioal 



Reasons Gifted children in the regular program are already performing 
extremely well from an achievement test standpoint® This has been shown 
hy Terman (1925)# ’Witty U930), Gallagher and Crowder (1957)# and many 
others. Test results that favor the special group do not answer the 
question of what these youngsters might have done if they had been In 
the regular program* There is every reason to believe that they would 
be well above their own chronological age level in achievement whatever 
the program. 



2. It is not possible to prove the effectiveness, of a program fo^the 
lifted by' giving achievemeiii ¥e^ before the prog^^w be gins and after 
X is completecjL ^ 



Reas on: This double administration could show# for example, that 

the ' ^f ted children in the special program have gained two or two-ano- 
a«half years in reading during one school year. However# wo know 
in the regular program, gifted children often gain in achievement wejJL 
over the expected rate of growth of the normal ohild. This merely shows 
that accelerated educational growth can happen in the special proipam 
but still does not answer the question as to whether these youngsters 
night not have done just as well if not, indeed# even better in the 
regular program. 



3# We cannot demonstrate the effectiveness of a gifted 

ohildr^' opinions of people connected w ith the proggans# 

I I . n i W ji- have notpeen 



I.e., teachers, parents and childretT* when these opinions 
Fupporied lay obleciive measures some sort. 



Reason ; Subjective evaluations or opinions have been shown in many 
experiments in psychology to be subject to oonsoious or unconscious 
bias. As a simple example, many of the parents may be happy that the 
school system is providing a special program for their youngsters and 
will give a favorable evaluation in order to see the pro^am continue. 
Teachers not previously aware of the special oharaoteristios or virtwe 
of these youngsters because they had been subdued in a classroom of 35 
or 40 children now pay more special attention to them and see those 
favorable cliaracteristics wldch might have been present all long. 
may misinterpret their om changed perceptions of the children to the 
advantage of the program. 



Finally, there is the phenomenon called the ^Hawthorne effect" in 
which there is the strong suggestion that people will react favorab^ 
to any program which evidenced a greater interest in the parents and 
their children. 



One frequently used method of obtaining information about a program 
that can be called into special question is the questionnaire approach. 



o 
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Questionnaires about programs almost invariably get a positive response 
partly because people—pe, rents and others— don’t 

negatively when people of good faith are trying hard to do somet^ng. 
Secondly, the most disgruntled of the recipients of the questionmire 
often do not answer the questionnaire, so the only answers that the 
researcher gets back are predominantly positive and favorable. 

The central question as to what the gifted youngsters would hsvv© 
done if they had not been in a special program is one which points up 
the necessity of r control group . This is a group of PJ®- 

sumably equal in important respects to the special group, ^*^® 
group enables the investigator to evaluate what the special group ia3.ght 
have done under ordinary circumstances. 



4. Th e benefits of a speolal program for gifted chlldron ^11 not be 
demonstrate^d by comparing these gifted childre n with the rest oi .tn_ 
children at their gra^ 

Reason: Obviously, if one takes the brightest children in ^^® 

anTpICS them in one group and keeps all the rest for "controls. " then 
the achievement obtained by the special group may be due, not to the 
special educational program, but merely to the large difference in 
intelligence between the two groups to begin with. 



5, It is no t possible to demonstrate the benefits of a speqla^ 
progr am for gifted ohil(j lren by showing tha t children in the^pec a ^ 
group, even when maiiohedT^or are superi o r If they have no 
matche d for other important Tactors also . 

Reason: Level of intelligence, obviously, is not 

istic closely related to achievement. For example), another importan 
known factor is motivation. Most of the programs which are evaluatea 
after the fact, that is after the program is well in P^®S^®f®» ^ 

often be comparing gifted children of high motivation ™ 

reason they were placed in the special program in the P^,®®4 . , . 

with gifted children who might be of the same intellectual ability dmz 
who have miscellaneous motivational or attitudinal or family pro 
which kept them from being selected for the special group, Ob^iousy, 
a comparison of the achievement of the two groups does not gxye us 
clear picture upon which to base the evaluation of a program. 

The difference between the two groups may be merely reflecting ine 
difference) in achievement that is related to good motivation vs, poor 
motivation. 

6, A program for gifted children c annot be a dequately evaluated M 
measuring :lnst7m^t7^^ adequate or appropriate to mea^a^the 
unique nature of the program . 

Reason: The use of improper or inadequate measuring instruments could 

resuirin not giving full credit to the difference which the special 
program may have really brought about in the children. Most, 
for^gifted^ children put a high premium on the davelo^ent ot such 
oharaotoristios as creativity, originality, ability to do , 

thinking, leadership, eto. Unless the measurements which 
uate changes in the children include measures of these oharaoteristios, 

then the evaluation is inadequate. 
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Aaminlstering a standard aohiavement test before 
even if the students have been selected with care, will ^ ^ | 

wtet you wLt to kno». since there is very little on a stan^rd «hieve-| 
ment test that is related to the ability to be creative or 
shin. Unfortunately, these characteristics are among the most difficult, 
S^SUsS;. This lot. in turn, calls for someone f 

and sophistication in the area of measurement to help plan the evaluaUJn. 
School systems that do not have staff members who can help in ar^ 
^uld sLk adequate consultant help before embarking on such a progr^n. 

Effective Research Designs for Program Ev^jj^t loSg. 

The most commonly used research designs to solve the above ^tat'^ PW- 

KLems is that of matched groups with one ^oup x^g regular 

treatment while the other, presumably equal, group is 

nrogram. To be truly equal, these groups must be matched or shoro eq^v. 
alent on all of the variables that you believe might exert an . 

tnnuence^ f Lai result. This means that such 
and emotional stability will have to be matched for as ’f ^ 
and achievement. No comparison between higtty motivated gr u p 
in special class programs and an unmotivated group “ 

the regular program can be of much use in evaluating 
of the special program* 

This procedure is most difficult to effect when the ''®®®"®‘‘ P“®®Lg® 
asked to evaluate a program already in progress. The s pecif g P 

already been determined; they are the children S the 

■ Who is left for the control group? If gifted children are f^wd ^ 
regular class, then a pertinent question to be ^ ^ 

they in the special program?” If the answer is that they can t ^ 

to the level of the special group or don*t want to Qj^2.y 

allv disturbed, then they carjiot be members of the control gr ^P* — — ^ 

tloL cStn whS ,.cm/bc clisiblo on all important^.rscteristics _ ^ 
'■th.. proun should be useSliS the oontrol_a ?^. This moans that^ 

yowillers' wouiAe~o75ptable for control ^o^embsrship alttoJ^ not 
abls to attend the speoial program by reason of geography 
reasons not connqotad'with ability or interest In the 
easiest way io fiatoh children without bxas is to select them prio. to 
entrance in the program although that is not always possible. 

Aj.other variation of the matohed groups approach is ^ "®® ®f J^J® 
children in the special program as their own control group, T 
done by comparing their rate of aoademio or emotxOMl or 
dSLg a ti^ inLrval when they are not in a speoial program <®°f ^ 
Sd) with their rate of growth in these various “haraoterxstios w^o 

In the special program (experimental period). to^cLld B on 

of avoiding the assumption that Child A is really equal to Chi u-xi, 

aU toStfnt oharLtListios since the same child would be used in tath 
an^Lp^Lental situations. It does have the disadvantoge of 
assumina that no factor related to maturation or growth will 
with the results. If, for example, a child ^®J^®°®?J® w© 

during either the control or experimental periods, then 
an effect on his social acceptance that is not 

the special or regular program. If the program ©y^luator is s^fioientiy 
aware^^of these possible extraneous factors that might influence the 
suits, this "own-control” approach has much to recommend it. 
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Another and perhaps more defensible method is that of random selection 
of experimental and control samples^ In this ^ potential 

oandiLtes is made. In this pool are placed the 
eligible for the special program on the desired 
siae of the pool should be at least twice that which will 
special program. Then the choice of the exper^en^l group mde on 
the basis of a table of random numbers, the scientific equivalent ^ 
picking names out ci a hat. In this way you 

the two groups are essentially equal on important oharaoteristica prior 
to the beginning of the special training. Therefore 
which are obtained at the end of the program can be confidently sUted 
as resulting from the special training situation. 

Perhaps even more important than the ccwiparison between these two 
groups is a comparison within the special group to ® 

special program worked with some of the children and not ^th ®^® * 

This case-study approach is a crucial step in evaluating the , n 

If you find that only certain kinds of children (introverts, for e^ple) 
respond to the program it means either that the program should select 
only introverts or that the directors should try to broaden the program 
so that it becomes more effective with extroverts also. 



Summary 

A proper evaluation of programs for gifted children must answer tw 
questions: ( 1 ) What would the gifted group in the spec:Ul ^^® 

Ine if they had not received this special treatment? (2) Have those 
features which you consider the key elements of the 

adequately measured? The first question can be answered either by M-^g 
two groups of cldldren, experimental and control, who 
possible pertinent variables, or by making a rand^ selection of 
imental and control groups (from a pool of approved . 

program. The second question can be answered by looking at tto 
Kses of the program (i.e., critical thinking, creativity or ^velbp- . 
mont of leadership) to see if the measuring instruments ^ 

measure the particular characteristics that the program is attempting,. 

to develop. 

The person in charge of an evaluation program sho^d ® 
knowledge of research design, a good acquaintance with the avaiUbility 
of measuring instruments or techniques to develop such instrmen ' . 

“general kSowledge of the distincHve characteristics of gifted children. 

The time required for testing, analysis of data, and orpnization of 
results of evaluation is usually underestimated and 
oersonal time than is often considered by educational admiiistrators. 
Unless the person in charge of the program has the above oharaoteristios, 
a school sysS wuld be well advised to hire sufficient consultont hel^ 
to see that its evaluation program does not fall into the many booby 
traps described above. 
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CALIPOENIA. S3CA.TE DEPAHCMEKP OP EDUCAi’ION 
Division of Dastruction — Bureau of Secondej^r Education 

Sacramento I California 
April, 196 ^ 

SECOKDARf PIOGBAMS I'C’R MEIECALLY GIFDED M32IOBS 
by Paul D« Plowman, Consultant 
in the Education of tha Mentally Gif tad 
A variety of programs exist throughout the nation, toy of ttese 
in a design phase and are being modified in li^t of 
have been stabilized and are repeated without much modification. 

Current practice includes • 

X. Mathematios caid selence senjinara held weekly at ca^usM 

mtlclans sake presantations, take prrt In discussions, and help up 
individual research projects. 

2. Uterature enrichnent prograBS In which anthropologlsta, . 
psychologiata, and historians reyiew and Interpret selected books read 

by gifted (^!iildren . DtscTASsion follows . 

3. Honors classes In iftjlch stactents devel^ 

analysis, synthesis, and evaluation. An enphasis on enrichme. 

experiences in depth. 

4. College-level courses conducted at a high school or at a nearby college. 

5. 'teeat-bodjs* tui;orlal programs involving reading and tutorial assistance 
In examining the basic ideas of man. 

6. Ouidanoe-oriented simmer programs designed to 
students gain new insight into their feelings ^ 

designed to foster new appreciation for the value of. schoo ng* 

7. “Higher-horizon” type programs for bolstering the cultural^ ^^d^^^ffMcess 
child to hi^er levels of thought, appreciation, reoogpition, 

8. Creative writing, note taking, speed reading, and coUege-sHlH courses. 

9* Leadership development programs. 

20. Computer mathematics and programing of consputer at grade levels 7 12* 

U. Liberal-arts seminars— involving anthropology, ^philosophy, polltlCBl 
scl6nce^ economics^ ll^terature^ drajQQ&> srtf a3^ fflus c* 

12 . Accelerated programs in which tSch^adraac^ c^»e°^tMit'’le^^ 

taken by older students or programs in which aavnncea co 

offered earlier than normal. 






13. Pr ‘ gramme d learning as a means of independently acquiring needed skills 
or knowledge. Use of the Mark II Auto Tutor, Carrels and Programmed 

Material. 



lU. Senior seminar sjsqiosium r-'treats providing ppportmltles 

and discussion— in an atmosphere free from most dally pressures and 

side obligations. 



15. 



A class of students conversing vlth renouned persons thro^out the nation 
hy means of special telephone equipment, hy trading recording tapes, or 
by using horn radio. 



l6. Science -laboratory and language -laboratory instruction geared to fostering 
special facility in these areas. 



17. Club and special workshop situations set up during or after school. 

18. Individual-study program Including high-school and college corre^ondence 
courses . 



19. Programs offering selected gifted students opportunities to make presenta- 
tions to or to teach younger children. 



20. Programs seeking comniimity sponsors for 

somf^es, this results in special facilities, 

materials and equipment being made available to gifted students. 



21. fecial film courses viewed in individual learning centers. 

22. Cultural film series or esqoloratory film series covering political, 
economic, and sociological aspects of our society. 

23. Closed circuit and other TV programs especiaUy designed for gifted 
children* 



24. Mobile classrooms or laboratories. 

25 . FJLexlhle scheduling with sufficient time for intensive application to a 
matter of special concern. 



26. Counseling-instructional programs such as 

Project felent in the San Juan Unified School District (Canrdel^el, 

California) . 



1 
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TUff^ r'-^ntlal ProBramlng. In planning programs for (^ed students. It 
is Inportant to reall^ that different students profit Mrt irom ^«erent 
typ^of programs. Although a school district my start ^ ^ , 

program— the type most easily assimilated into the regular program „ 

^t to consider posslhlllties of comprehensive program develqpment. 
it is possible to place particular students in enrichment, tutoring, oo r 
pondence, acceleration, college-class, seminar, ecnmsellng, md spe^^-class 
nrograms, it may be desirable to think about planning coniposlte program 

which conceivably could offer ^ fS^^ to be 

wr^hm^nt pro^am^on^year, an acceleration Pr°gam 
special counseling program the third year, and a special lndq)endent-8tuay 

program the fourth year. 

flexible Ose of ■Hme. In addition to 

he advlsahle to consider possihi3.itiee for additional flexihili ^ m-nidlv 

current programs. Because gifted chiltoen can gener^y 
might it not be possible to compresa fact-gathering to the ^^^t we 
two of a three or five week unit? It m^t be possible to spe^ the r^ln 
IM in developing specific intellectual skills such as the aOTlloatlon, 

analysis, synthesis, and evaluation of knowledge. Likewise, sensitivity to 
problems, fluency of ideas, and adaptive flexibUity might “ 

lensibly .Planned, creativity-fostering divergent 

e^rleL'es. The models presented by J. P. Gullfordl well 

be the basis for program development, lesson planning, and evaluation. 

and Benerallzatjons . Some attempt at distilling the essence^ 
courses seems desirable. In addition to basic facts, 
eoid consultants will want to identify which concepts and 
need exploration in considerable depth. Factual content chosen "“b* 
iraportimt facts, significant to gifted children. ^ 

as the concept of "city" or "beauty,” must be dealt with in such a way 
they are explored from a nuniber of dimensions and result in meaning highly 
applicable to appraising and dealing with new situations. 

To interest the gifted student, it is ““ess^ to go heyond the des^ 

crlptlve and rote-memory approach to knowledge. ’ i?® L _ 

must he on relevance, relationships, and concepts that have application. 



Gilford, J. P. and P. E. Merrifield: "The Structure of 

Uses and In^lioatlons." (Rep. Psychological Laboratory, No. 24), Los Angeles 

tftilvuraity of Southern California, 19o0* 

Sflloom B. 3. (ed.) Taxonony of Educational Objectives - The ClMslficatlon 
gsr;.Lro^i; : Handh^kl-. jognltlysjpmsin. New York: David MeKay 

Conpany, Inc., 195^. 
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TnfKnifiiinn »<n|» Twa tinetlon. Of primaffy iinportance , 

to iStructlon. This Is possible only When school personnel 

Xnov their students. 

H<^i y aealrsM-e is a ease-slaiay approach acquainti“8 teachers ^th 
InMrtart^ornation ahou* their studenfs lor detei^^ng needed 
cations of the currletflaaiu Ito aartrast to most ^ 

study has aeaidngfUl data, organized and conplete. It need ^ 
ea^sive or extensive. Two other considerations are aocessihllity and us 
IDicreased use can be SiChlewed through Insexirlce education. 

Ihe cu rr e n t aovement to foster quality edncatlco la 
Too anch is at stake in the Uvea of dilMiBn asi *» «* **>^ “^ 

for U8 to be or intennttteiit In the nurture of talent* 
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appendix »B" 



'•'Models for Curricultun Development and Evaluation" 



These are based on the Benjamin S. Bloom "Taxononpr 
of Educational Objectives s The Cognitive Doma^ ; 
the J. P. Guilford "The Structure of Intellect"; 
and factors of creativity. 



1. "Creativity" 

2. "Developing Creative and Cognitive 
Abilities" 

3. "Test Building and Test Banks 
Through the Use of the Taxonoiny of 
Educational Objectives" 

i*. "Classification of Creative Activities 
and Experiences into the Primary Mental 
Abilities of Human Intellect" 



GALIb’OUNIA STATli DKPARTMKNT OF EDUCATION 



LOS ANGELES Cm SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
Division of Elementary Education 
Guidance and Counseling Section 



CREATIVITY 



In recent years creativity has been of major concern Mffe^nce^^^^ 

This interest has groun out of the general concern for n of interest and 
as that of the expanding concept of giftedness. A number of ^ 
research related to creativity have become active throuf^out the na ^ 

somewhat different approach and point of view which have However 
to the exact nature of creativity and what should be done to foster . # 
some general areas of agreement are becoming evident: 



1, Definition 

Creativity Involves the ability to produce new forms-to conjoin elements that 
are customarily thou^t of as independent or dissimilar. 



Some of the components which make up creativity are: 



f . Analysis or the ability to abstract 

g. Elaboration 

h. Synthesis and closure 

i. Coherence of organization 
J . Evaluation 



a. Sensitivity to problems 

b. Fluency of ideas and associations 

c . Flexibility 

d. Originality 

e. Redefinition or the ability 
to rearrange 

a 0 .-P +v>« rHf‘fipultv in defining creativity has been a failure to differentiate 
^"e^n Z wrio^Sv^L of:«ativity whlL are given hy Calvin Taylor as: 

T3imreaa-<ve creativity - independent expression in which skills. 

Expressive oreavivi y and quality are unimportant 

Productive creativity - production of a product through mastery 

over some portion of the environment 



Inventive creativity 



ingenuity in seeing new uses for old 
parts (no new basic idea involved/ 



Innovative creativity - a significant 

foundations or principles of a theory 

(needs highly developed abstract 

conceptualizing skills) 

Emergentlve creativity - ability to absorb the 

are commonly provided and from this 

produce somethli. v new 

The process by which the creative process evolves includes preparation. Inoubatlon. 
,, Illumination , and elaboration. 




2 . 



CharacterlgtlcG of Creative Indlvldmlo 



Some atudicQ Hat aa many aa eighty-four charactcrlatlca which attributed 

to creative individuala. Thoae which occur moat frequently in studies are; 







Cui'iov\s 

Original 

Independent 

Imaginative 

Nonconforming 

Perceptive 



Flexible 

Open 

Sensitive 

Intuitive 

Energetic 



Persistent 
Fluent 
Elaboratlve 
Sense of humor 
Complex 



The study’ of creative adults has indicated undesirable personality factors 

ha*^re probably grown out of the lifelong struggle H^ntlfied 

and seek acceptance for them. It is felt that creative f 

nurtured, and valued, can be helped to adapt those aspects of their personalities 
which would clash with others. 



3 . Identification of Creativity 

At this time it is not clearly understood whether creativity is ® 
or made up of a conqposite of many processes. Objective measles for assess g 
some of the con^jonents of creativity are in the developmental stage- -some are 
being validated at the present time. Generally, these measures explore h 
individual's ability to think of: 



a. Regular or alternate uses for objects 

b. Consequences in connection with a new 
or unusual situation 

c. Things that belong in certain classes 

d. Sentences when given the beginning 
letters of words 



e. Words of similar meaning to the 
given word 

f . Figures or pictures which may 
be developed from a mark or line 

g. Ways of elaborating upon details 
or pictures 

h. New patterns by removing parts 
of a given pattern 



4. Implications for the School 



It is thou^t that creativity ca^ot be dejrel^ea 

posseas thoae traits vhich constitute creativity. It is felt that the rttltuteo 
should be more one of "making it possible for creatirtty to M^y ^ 

^Mhers feel the environment should be "responsive" rather ttan Jwt passive. 

E. Paul Torrance and others who have succeeded in helping 

creative in their thinking and writing have suggested the following as factors in 
a responsive environment: 

a. Include a variety of learning tasks in the day’s activities as some children 
prefer to learn by discovery rather than by authority 

b. Bring more stimuli into the learning 

c. Ask questions which elicit unique or responses 

A Accent and value unique responses when Initleited by children , . .. 

t Sop a plJ^^essivi warm-Sp for creative activities from the simple to the 

complex. ( 
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f . Bretik the set -- malce it poasible for new ideas to he developed 

g. Avoid the giving of examples wlien seeking creative efforts 
I h. Provide opportunities for imaginative activities 

i. Provide time for the full development of an idea - some ® 

starters - to encon^ass all of the possibilities and to toy with . 

associations or consequences requires some amount of time and some n p 
or isolated thlnlcing 

The kev to the successful outcome of helping each child to develop to his 
potential is a creative teacher working in her own individual fashion deve ^ - 

broad base of knowledge, refining the basic skills, and creating a cl ® 
satisfying interpersonal relationships and the freedom to explore and learn in 
different ways is afforded each child. 
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CALD’ORNIA STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Division of Instruction -- Bureau of Secondary Education 

Sacramento^ California 

Aprils 1964 

DEVELOPING CREATIVE AND COGNITIVE ABILITIES 

Prepared Dy FHESNO COUNTY SCHOOLS^ 9.Tih Mariposa Street, Fresno, CaUtomla 

Harold L. Coles, Superintendent 

In Bloom's “Taxonomy of Educational Objectives** are listed the 
Folloving creative and cognitive abilities that should be developed etth 
ell children end ]particularly with the mentally capable studente . 



Translation 

Interpretation 

Extrapolation 

Application 

Analysis 

Synthesis 

Evaluation 



Belov is a description of each ability vith suggested activities^ 
develop each one and examples given that may be used with studen s* 
course you will think of better examples to fit your situation* 

TBANSLATIOW 



Of 

to 



The ability to put a communication into another language, another 
coanunication is translation. An abstract idea nay need to be traneTomea 
concrete or everyday terms to be useful in further thinking ebou i 



Suggested Activities » 

1* State a problem in your own words. 

2* State a lengthy communication in a more brief fonii. 

3. Clarify a principle by giving an illustration or 

4. State findings as eaqpressed in tables and graphs , % 

information into a table or graph form. (Verbal to s|Wm*e«i 

5 . Read a musical score and play it as it is written. 

6* Read architectural plans and state in 

S . Translate foreign terms or language into English end vice ye^ 
. To give the author's meaning in the use of met^horSf sui»ce# 
oyaibollsiii, Irony, satire, exaggeration, 
use suoh expressions in one's ovn written or or^ 

9 . fell the meaning of words, sentences or paragraph* *■ W ar* 

written. ... 

10 • Mhke ft mathematical sentence from a written prooicw* 



1.1 



1 . 



2 . 



Substitute synonyms for the underlined words without ehanging 

the meaning: , ....jimMa 

*‘I pick up my sisal The fisni diigS. 

ny feet . The time for reflection is aSyat 
An isotherm is a line on a map oonneoting plaoni at 
temperature. What does this meant 



3. A chlneae speaks about "losing face" 

4. "A vord to the wise." 

5. It is easy to be brave from a safe distance. 

6. "Tlenes una cara bonita." 

7. "And like seeds dreaming beneath the snow your heart 
dreams of spring." 

IMTERPRETATICay 

It is a reordering of ideas into a new configuration in the 
individual. It goes beyond translation to comprehend the relationships be- 
tween its parts, to reorder or rearrange and relate to one s own fund o 
experiences and ideas. 



Suggested activities i 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 



4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

6. 

9. 



Give one's o\m meaning to a story, passage, or communication, 
orally or in writing.. 

Draw inferences concerning statements or ideas . 

JteJce generalizations concerning ejqjerlenoe and to jM^lng 
to a stated generalization according to one's own understanding 

or creative outlook. 

Discover new principles throu^ experience. 

Gather data and tell its meaning in a report. 

Prove a statement or disprove by presenting evidence. 

Show as many ways of solving a problem as poeslble. 

Find as n»ny synonyms as possible for certain terms. 

Ideation. 



Examples : 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 



Lofoten and Verkhoyansk are in the same latitude. Explain 
the differences in climate. . 

Portray a character in a story or a play as 
Write a dialogue as if Johnny Appleaeed were talking to your 

Slt^a narody or "take-off" from a song, poem, or story. 

Stage a quIHrogram of "What's «y UneJ" based on folklore, 
gods, goddesses, or historical characters* 

Make a positive statement out of the quote ^If , 

bread with indifference, you bake a bitter bread that f 

but half man's hunger." , 

7 . Discover the vastness of space by using various scales to 

' locate models of the planets in the solar system. Use 1/4 in. 
to 1 million miles, I/2 in. to 1 million ”^^®® g":/ 

1 million miles. Where would you take us to draw mps of 
these Hies and to place the models in their relative positlonst 

8. Write an essay expanding a quotation, a cartoon, a graph, or a 

9. U^*^all\he ways you would change an automobile to make U 

10 Wve too*'opposlte words such as love and hate. Ask the 
stiver Jdraw or describe what comes to his mind in 
connection with each word. 

11. What are some unusual uses for a small matchbox or a brickt 
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EXTRAPCaATIOW 



One Must be able to translate^ Interpret, and eo beyond to tr^da or 
tendencies beyond the given data* If **thl8** is true, uhat will happen 

nowt 



puu pet activities ; 

1. Brav conclusions concerning information given* 

2. H^pothesiae concerning ejqperlmentation. U.st aH 
the possible outconies* 

3 . Make eatinates or predictions in relation to given data* 

C. Draw inferences with respect to implications, consequences, 

corollaries, €ind effects. 4 . 4 1 

5, Interpolate by inserting new, foreign material or material 

that would come in logical sequence, or Where gaps appear* 

% 






1- The communists believe that the Individual exists only to 
serve the state) a useful cog in a machine) a cog easily 
replaced if it becomes faulty. Bow would Justice be 
advanced by anyone Vho accepted this theory! ^ ^ 

2. Tou are a member of a D.N. Conference to deeida llalti Of 
territorial waters, what factors would you want ^ omioerv 
What difference would It make if the limits are 3# 30# 

3 . If you were n»de principal of the sdiool what Ohaoiee would 

you make? . . 

4. If you were a fish, how would you sat, sleep, travel, 

communlcatet * • 

5 . If the Declaration of Independence hadn t been slgrM, 

What would our coimtry be like today? What would the 

6. 2-i/k, H-1/8 6.T/8. B-xA. _ 

7. What would happen if a group of Naj^ians landed in your 
town this Domlnet 



jgPLlCATIOB 

UWe old principles to solve new problemo. Students need ^ 

leetriicturlng^ and classifying situations so thq cMrect 
poaaesaion of knowledge and the ability to apply It w 
Students must be able to generalize or state principles 
ysevioiis experience with known generalitations and principles. 

g^jap^ nated activities : 

1. Select one solution to a problem and give reasons for 
selection. 

2. Find several good solutions ^ a trwrrt 

3 . Be responsible for applying the proper attitude tcmard worn# 

oAif. confidence . or self-control* 
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Examplea t 



i ) 



1 . 



2. 



A desert is usually found to lie east of a oountato 
range that faces toward on ocean. Why Ifl this not trun 
In the Amazon Basin east of the Andes? 

Knowing what you do about the Dutch, how would you prppoaa 
to reclaim San Francisco Bay? 

Predict a probable effect of a change in a factor on a 
biological situation previously at equilibrium. 



ANALYSIS 



Shit abUlty en!pha8lie8 the break down of loatwlaX 
parts and datectloo of the relationshlpe of to pa^ 
ut organlted. It aide In mUr oonprehenBloo and is a 
•valuatto. It la an objectlw of telwioe, social acienos, philosophy, 

and the arts . 



flj^iy i^ted activities i 



1. listing problems relating to a project. 

2. listing steps in ' ,tp€U?ation of a psoduct. 

1, listing elements of cooi>oBition. * 

k. listing unatatsd asBoaiptloos wh^ ooem to 

j, Conprchending and pointiat out igtorrelationahipa amoos 

6. Distinguishing dominant from subordinate ideas or thcmsa 

in poetry, music, et«* ^ 

t. Recognizing form and pattern in artistic works as n mox» 

of understanding their mianing. 

8. Recognising general tecimiques used in persuasion, in 

advertising, propaganda, etc. 

9. Finding erideiice of author's techniques and purposes. 



Examples ; 



1. The reaunption of naolaar teeting in to ataioaphere oanaed 
Bany prohlane. Soena of to itot iiiportant aM^ 

2. Ibke an outline showing all to ways Vidian triboa of tUo 

piAtfifl were similar (or different)# 

t. a diagram and fiU in the pits with eitt^drawlagi 

or dsaeripticsei of the parts of h etoif or n booh* 
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Cliniax 



SXHTH1SI3 



It 18 the ability to put together, rearrangt^, proauctlon at a new 
coBMunicatlon, arranging and oonibinlng pleoea, parts, elements, etc. into 

a new whole. 



Stipgeated activities t 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5 . 

6 . 

T. 



Writing a report, essay, or story using an excellent 
organization of ideas and statements. 

Make a collage. 

Write a poem (word or phrase poem). 

Plan a set of operations. 

Propose ways of testing hypotheses. 

Plan a program, a T.V. show or panel discussion. 

Pat ideas and facts together to discover or prove an 
g€Sieralization , or a principle. 



idea. 



Examples ; 



Is 



2 . 



In an essay, support or disagree with the foUo^ng «t**^*‘ 
"The U. 3. should Invade Cuba for the purpose of overthrowing 

n^^^and work out a legendary map of the Ohited States show- 
ing the areas where such characters as Paul Bunyan were 
supposed to have lived and roamed. 

l^e a creative stitchery picture using material to represent 
different objects, people, etc. 



EVALUATION 



Give judgment concerning ideas, products, events, etc. 
Suggested activities : 



1. Discuss the activities of planning and execution with 
reference to how they can be improved. 

2. Prove or disprove a statement. 

3 . Decide on importance, relevance or irrelevancies . 

4. Recognize needed changes throufiphi adequate testing of 
procedures . 



1. Arrange a list of problems in order of importance for 
the Par East: 



2. Imagine after listening to Bertram Russell on the radio, 
you begin to argue - one in favor, one agp.inst. Vfrlte a 
dialogue using major hypothesis and opinion of both view- 
points. Make clear -What your viewpoint is. 

3 . Debate on a topic of U. fl. or World Affairs. 



Examples: 




Overpopulation 

poverty 

language barriers 



(d) 

(e) 



) Illiteracy 
) communist aggression 
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Test Building And Test Banks Through 
The Use of the Taxonomy 
Of Educational Objectives 

by Leon M. Lesslnger 



There exists today a powerful tool to upgrade a much neglected art -- 
classroom test construction. This paper describes the tool and some preliminary 
Uy-products of its use in a Ceilifomia school dlsiirict. 



The Taxonomy of Educational Ob.lectivej* is a device which provides a larger 
view of the natwe of the educational, task in learning s^Ject 
tabllshlng a comprehensive descriptive system for 

understood and put into practice, teachers find new Inslc^ts into test bulling 
and a stirprislziB power to generate questions, in an orderly manner, around part 
of the subject they wish to sasple* 



The Dewey Decimal System of classifying hooks and the system 
biological phenomena are weU known exanplea of 

or files a book, knowing the Dewey Decimal System, one expert^ describes a 
biological specimen in terms of its phylum, class, order, faml^,^n^> ' 

and vLlety, using the biological taxonomy, mdeed, the very heart of science 

la coESDuriioable description I 



^Bloom, Benjamin S., Editor, Taxonomy of Educati onal Objectives, lew fork, 
Longmans, Green and Co., 195^ • ^7pp* 



^Lessinger, Leon U. ‘Test Building and Test Bonks Throng Th« tise of The 

taxonomy ctf Educational Objectives/ jpwgal 

CIV, lo. 5 (November 19^3) # P« 195-201* Fermlssiwi baa ^en granted by the 

uithor and the editor of the Journal to reproduce tWs article. 

Leon Lesslnger is assistant superintendent of Orossmont School ^strict, 
Obtained his Bd.D. from b.C.L.A. He holds an M, A. in clinical 
ilo professional experience includes, beside teachi:^g elementary a^ h^ school, 
three years as chief resear<di consultant for the California State Department o 

Idueation 




The Taxonom y of Educational Ob.lectlves attempts to classify all the 
educational objectives which deal with the recall or recognition of kiiwledge 
and the development of intellectual skills and abilities, i.e.- the cognitive 
domain. This domain is classified in such a way that each successive category 
is built upon and dependent upon those which are its predecessors. Each 
category, in turn, is ordered from the specific to the general, from the con- 
crete to the abstract. Thus, the Taxonomy: is set in a hierarchical arrange- 
ment, althoui^ it is readily conceded that there is much overlap and shading 
between categories. 

Virtually all that we commonly mean when we spe^ of the “I" 

subject fields may be described in terms of the jpeoific iteM 
the terminology, the facts, the ways and means of dealing with facts ^d Infor 
nation, the conventions used in treating subject prenomena, ^ 

methodology, the principles, generalisations, and theories 
fields. This knowledge we call basic, the substance of 
we atteinpt to have pupils gain this knowledge throu^ a variety of 
and materials. Without knowledge, there con be 

hence, it is not surprising that knowledge forms la 

of the pyramid, the prime element in the Tax o n gy.. ‘XleLe 

supposed to be remembered. Teachers test for the retention of 
hy asking qjjestlons (either objective or essay) which require a pupil to recall 

or recognise material previously covered in the course. 

The major contribution of the Taxonomy, lies not so rniteh . . 

the area of knowledge which is well known to all « 

button comes about through the delineation of the 

abilities by which one is supposed to understand, apply, analyze, syn h , 
and evaluate that which is learned. 

For example, a pupil may learn that ontogeny 
This is clearly at level one in the Taxonomy - -knowledge of a principle , 
generalization. The teacher may test this knowledge by ^ '’true” 

item reading, "Ontogeny recapitulates phylogeny. ^e 
and be marked correct, but he mav have no idea at all what is 
nrinciples that is, he may not comprehexid what the principle • 

cribes, or "means.” The second element or major category of the Taxon^^ 
therefore, classifies an area of the cognitive domain called * 

Most teachers would readily agree that knowledge without comprehension is 

quite ineffective. 

Three intellectual skills conprise the “*®8°ry "°°i®rehenslon": traiM 

lation, interpretation, and extrapolation. Putting this classiflcat^ into 
operation, the teacher my ask the pupil to state in 1?^® 
meant by, "Ontogeny recapitulates phylogeny. (translation), or 
of the phenomena which the principle orders (interpretatiOT). " J;“f 
implleations or consequences of the principle (extrapolation) . Host Wolop 
teachers would feel that their pupils really knew that ontogeny recapitulates 
phylogeny if, in addition to merely recognising or recaUing the pr.Jtclple, 
tkoy could demonstrate that they comprehended it. 
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^rhe third category of the Taxonomy — application — is ^ inqportant ex- 
tension of the notion of comprehension. Here one describes the use of abstrac- 
tions, rules, formulas, principles, and generalizations to 
to unLrstand novel situations. All that Is necessary 

conmrehension (Level 1 and 2 of the Taxonomy) is incorporated by the pupil, here 
he^s asked to apply vhat he knows to a situation he 
in the classroom. Thus, the pupil may know 

amy he able to state the formula in his own irords (translation), '‘I® ^ . 

to’^solve a quadratic equation generated by the path of a bos* 

Memory 1s a basic ingredient to e licatlon but it necessitates still higher 
MBtS functionln-?" f^r success in putting to use that which one has learned. 

The fourth cat.;,jcr/ of the Taxonomy describes those 
regulred to dissect r break apart a given segment of knowledge into its 

eWnts or P 0 i..li.;ue.t parts. This is the familiar ^^“^“^“^^(1^61 
tiuuil is callrd un to fulfill this objective by indicating how knowledge inevex 
1) is organized, i.e., the relationship between the ideas it * 

the way it manages to communicate its effects, or the has so * . ^ ^ 

Test^estions Involving analysis assume knowledge (Level l). coagrehe nslo 
(Level 2). and application (Level 3 ). Category 4 -- ““aly.l. -- 1. a Wentog 
of all three lower levels in an atteii 5 >t to penetrate the essence or structure 

of phenomena. 

‘The fifth category — synthesis — logically ^airts^together^to ^ 

Havifig analyzed, one is now called on to put: the elements and pa^s toget^r xo 

fora an arrangement or pattern not clearly evident ‘ ^in'fac/ thT 

term paper can be a good example of Category 5 "" . deacrlntion of one 

authors of the Taxonomy have this clearly in xnind by their d 
of the suh-parts of Category 5 -- Production of a Unique Coimun ca 

The sixth and final major category of the yaxonga c forms the apex of the 
cognitive domain pyramid. It orders the est, mMt prized 
frM Boolotv — Judgment. Labeled "evaluation,* level sf* of the Taxen ^ 
Lsorlhes tLse educational ohjectlves involving critical thinking and Judose , 
rendered on the basis of Internal and external criteria. 

Pvmlls able to render well thought out evaluations may he said to really 
know or understand that which they have been taught or have discover e . 

Evaluation (Level 6) involves all the previous ff'*^®- « P'ol'ide to 

wisdom — the most complex and difficult Intellectual ability of all. 

■The Taxonomy is outlined below. A complete description, discussion, 

Mt of iS^f ^catlonal objective, and saspl. test item, is contained in 

the handbook tqpon which this entire diBCuasion is based. 
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1 , 0 l * Knowledge 

1.10 Knowledge of Specifics 

1.11 Knowledge of Terminology 

1.12 Knowledge of Specific Facta .^.v a-. 

1.20 Knowledge of Ways and Means of Dealing with ^ecifica 

1.21 Knowledge of Conventions 

1.22 Knowledge of Trends and Sequences 

1.23 Kriowledge of Glassifications and Categories 

1.24 Knowledge of Criteria 

1.25 Knowledge of Methodology ^ l-leld 

1.30 Knowledge of the Universals ^ 

1.31 Knowledge of Principles and Generali zatlons 

1.32 Knowledge of Theories and Structures 



2.00 Comprehension 

2.10 Translation 

2.20 Interpretation 

2.30 Extrapolation 

3.00 Application 

4.00 Analysis 

4.10 Analysis of Elements 

4.20 Analyses of Relationships 

4.30 Analysis of Organisational Principles 



5.00 Synthesis 4 4.4«« 

5.10 Producation of a Unique Communication ^4o„a 

5.20 Production of a Plan, or Proposed 

5.30 Derivation of a Set of Abstract Relation 

in Terms of Internal Evidence 

6.20 Judeaents in Terms of External Criteria 

The TaxonoH. le not only a product f ^tlve teat 

understood wid aastered, tt®an provide a o “^^^84 allthe elwnenta 

construction. To he sure, teachers tore taoun and utl^^^^ ^ 

Which oOBSirlse the ?axon^^ Its es ^ unrelated things — as apt a 

that It Is a careful organisation of 

definition of creativity as Is currently available. 



®anlth, Paul, "Definition of the Conference 
(Kw Xorki Hastings House, 1959)» PP‘ 



II 



nreatlvitYi ed. Paul Smith 
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In the Grossmont Union High School District, we have been gul^ng teachers 
in the use of the Taxonomy. Teachers were helped to understand and utllijie the 
ip.v» nnmy through the development of a rationale integrating the taxonomy with 
the six IraportSt instructional elements operating in the school environment . 
teachers, pupils, methods, materials, times and places. Figure 1: ta analy 

of Factors Involved in the Learning Process is a summary of the rationale. 
iLLers met for ten tvro hour meetings during the school year to construct and 
revise test questions, explore the inplemontatlon of the questions 
n-ny assignments and discuss the total impact of the taxonomic approach 

the instructional program. 

one Inmediate by-product, in addition to the 
room testing, has been the collection of test items ° 

One test hank, in the field of geography, f ^ m pd^Ldures 

pared items. These have been issued in a ®Fecified pro 

to make the deposits grow." District geography tests wlU 

bank. Teachers are currently at wci-k develqping f 

social studies, foreign languages, and mathematics. Additional su J 

hanks are conteioplated* 

Nor is test building and test hank development the sole use of the ^jconomy.. 
When a wealth of experience with it has taken 

nrinciples and use has become widespread throughout the district, we shall he 
able to delve into such matters as delineating educational goals, arriving a 
consensus on time allotments to realize objectives, and more carefully spe fy 
standards of mastery of courses . 

The Taxonomy represents an important tool in the 
the teachl^fiild. One can only hope for its continued widespread dissemination 

and use* 



3togsdon, John and Tarr, Donald, WraidGe.o£rTOhxT|2^^ Grossmont Ifalon 
Hi^ School District, Grossmont, California. 1962 . ol pp. 



*Hr. John Logsdon, one of the participating 

the mal examln^tlon'items on all the social studies k^wiedge. 

<309 of the items could he classified at Level 1 Kno g 

1 foUo^P SuS'to of the "taxonomlo approach" is plannea 

on the tests given in 1962-63* 
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ClaBSif ication of Cre ative Activities and Experiences 

into the 

Primaiy Mental Abilities of Human Intellect 

Prepared by Frank Williams 
San Jose State College 



* 1 . 



^ discovery, recognition, comprehension, avareness, understanding 



Activities that; generate curiosity 

provide rediscovery 
require comprehension 
cause a\ra.reness 



"Storage and retention of knowledge— what has been cognized 
ability to recall information when needed 



* 111 . 



Convergent Thinking 

redefinition, transformations, 
solution, improvisations 



recognized best or conventional 



Activities that; transform, redefine, improvise 

ability to pick best of choice of 
several alternatives 



infonmtion, 

thinh:ing in different directions, ability to go off in new ana 
untested directions, deferred judgment 



A. 



Fluency; 

1 . 



quantitative-eraphasize rate within classes xm?A<3 
Ideational fluency-generation of a quantity of IDEAS, 
words, titles, responses, phrases, sentences, 
consequences, productions (drawings, pictures, designs, 
or other sense stimuli) 






1 



2« Assoclatlonal fluency-conpletion of relationships - 
production of relations 

generation of synonyms, analogies, similarities, 
problems of likeness 

3» Ejcpressional fluency-new ideas to fit a system or structure 
organization into systems or logical theories 
sentences, verbal ideas, question responses 

B« Flexibility: quantitative -variety 

!• I^ontaneous flexibility-variance of kinds of responses into 

classes 

number of considerations of properties, attributes, 

or inherent dfciaraeteristics of problem or product 
number of shifts of category responses, versatility 

2. Adaptive flexibility-number of detours, freedom to make 

changes, number of approaches or 
strategies used in seeking solutions 
number of changes of interpretations 
changes in direction of thinking 



. \ 



C. Originality: 



D. ElEdkorations 



qualitative -unusual, remote, clever, imcommon, 
infrequent, remote associations 

v^bal, figural, symbolic transformations as uncommon 
dbjiective unusualness -statistically iiifrequent- 
Bubjective choice as clever, far-fetched, novel, 
different from standard or norm 

production, of detailed steps, variety of inpllcations 

and consequences 
quantitative measure - number of 

«V. Evaluative Ability ^ 1.4-144., 

goodness, suitability, adequacy, deteimination of fit, ability 
ta determine If produced solution fits the problem (search model; 

Activities that: produce conceptual foresight 

raise pertinent questions 
cause sensitiveness to problems 
require curiosity 
noticing defects/or changes 
seek improvements to things, social 
customs, institutions, behavior 
noting defects in objects or ideas 
evaluating inipli cations 
observations of imperfections or 
inadequacies 
constructive discontent 
flexibility of critlcal-mindedness 
purposeful judgment 

* Those abilities that the creative individual uses 




o 
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Factors for Evaluating or Scoring Creative Exercises 

Activities 



1. Fluency: A score obtained sinqply by counting the number of all responses 

given excluding those which are irrelevant or repeated. Sheer 
quantity counts. 

2. Flexibility: A score based upon how response Ideas develop and change Itt 

terms of: 

a. Manipulation - change color, combination, 

substitution, subtraction, position 

b. Alteration - adaption, magnification, minification 

material change, rearrangement, 
reversal, shape change, sense appeal 

c. Number of basic principles utilized 

d. Number of inherent attributes of product 

e. Number of classes or systems used-approaches 

3 . Originality: Infrequent responses, unusual or remote responses 

4. Elaboration: Response must tell what for (why), how, or what with. 

Nurdber of details given 

Variety of inqplications-coniplexity 

5* Inventilevel : adopted from U.S. Patent Office criteria as: 

a. Usefulness 

b. Challenging and thought provoklng-generate new ideas 

c. Surprisingness, does the idea produce astonishment 

wonder, or surprise - real novelty 

6 . Productivity: Number of conplete responses attempted j ^ ^ 

Number of questions or activities completed divided by 
number possible in exercise 

7 . Penetration: Number of closures made to incomplete figures, converging 

to a single answer where an open-ended problem demands 
many possible answers 
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EXAMPIE 



CEEA.TIVE ACTIVITIES IN LANGUAGE ARTS 

Creative activity ; Have pupils think up titles or captions for 

a picture 

Ability Developed ; Divergent Tlilnking 

Ideational Fluency 
Adaptive Flexibility 
Origintility 

Hov To ; Class activity-titles expressed orally 
Individual written exercise 

Materials ; 1. Clever cover picture from Saturday Evening Post 

2« Unusual greeting card or cairtoon shown by opague pro- 
jector 

3# Double -page picture from Life or National Geographic 
magazines 

Scored For; Idea Fluency -number of common titles 

Adaptive Flexibility-number of different interpretations 

of picture 

Originality-number of uncommon titles by infrequent 

occurance in the class or rated for cleverness by the 
teacher or student panel 



Creative Activity ; Write a story about a picture 

Ability Developed: Cognitive Ability 

Divergent Thinking 
Originality 
Elaboration 

How To : Individual written paper 

Individual blackboard activity 

Materials : use same picture from sources above 

Scored For : Cognition-awareness of how choice of words can give verbal 

feeling 

-awareness of how new and different words can 
make story more interesting 
-choosing the best way for telling what the 
picture expresses 

Originality-number of unusual interpretations of picture 
-humorous or novel twist of story about picture 

Elaboration>"number of details 

-variety of inipllcatlons 

A- 



ERIC 



EXAMPLE 



CREATIVE ACTIVITIES IN LANGUAGE ARTS 



Creative Activity: 



To write a short story by using a series of twenty 
unrelated words in the order in which they are 
given. 



Ability Developed: Divergent Thinking 

E^qpressional Fluency 

Originality 

Elaboration 



How To: Individual written exercise 

Class ”Round-Bobin” story 
group blackboard exercise 

Ifciterials : Writing materials 

List of words (see figure below) 

Scored For : Expressional fluency- number of new ideas 

given to each word to fit into a 
logical stoiy structure 
-Free and fluent written eaqoressionj 
spelling, punctuation, and grammar 
are not as important 

O riginality- quality of clever associations 
given for each word as Judged by the teacher 
or a student panel 

-number of verbal semantic transformations made 

for each word , , ^ 

Elaboration- variety of implications that the story 

makes 






CREA!PIVE ACTIVITY THROUGH LANGUAGE ARTS 



Creative Activity: 



Abilities Developed: 



Ho¥ To: 



Materials : 



Scored For: 




Lesson on vivid verbs : Have pupils think up 
as many words as they can that Indicate 
manner in which a human moves from one point 
to another* 



Cognition 

Divergent Thinking 
fluency 
originality 
Evalmtion 



Words e:s^ressed orally > written on board 

Pairs of pupils to work on alphabetical sections 
of the dictiona:ry 

Ask each pupil to observe five people within a 
week and describe their movement five ways 

Show movie or slides of people moving about; i.e., 
athletic event, vacation activities, circus, etc, 



Writing materials 
Movies, slides 
Magazines, books 



Cognition ,, ^ 

awareness of specific similarities and 

differences of movements 
awareness of verbal tools that can express 
these similarities and differences 



Divergent Thinking 4 

fluency - number of verbs for each sltmtion 



Originality , , . 

choice of verbs away from cliche and over- 
ain.nfir coined verbs 



Evaluation .. , . ^ 

suitability of verba to express situation 
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4CME FILM & VIDEOTAPE LABOR ATOPES 
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Additional instructions or comments : 
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Social sciences and English can be taught in such a vay as to advance 
basic concepts, develop skills of communication, and improve the quality^ of 
human beings, vhese subject areas should be appreciated as integrated fields of 
learning. They should also be appreciated in the broader context of human 
knowledge . 

A tri- dimensional approach, suggested here, may be one way of reducing frag- 
mentation of content and of giving added meaning to the social science program. 
Maximum reinforcement of skills , knowledge , and understandings should foster 
personal and societal goals for human development. 

Two Approaches 

Tvro approaches for fostering reinforcement are suggested on the follo\d.ng 
pages. The first approach involves listing English activities which coidd be 
used to advance understandings of the unit, "The Effect of the Industrial 
Revolution on the Expansion of the United States." . The second approach involves 
the three dimensions j social science, English, and guidance. In this case, an 
effort was made to devise activities which would advance important understanding^ 
of the unit, "Our Democratic Heritage," while at the same time developing communi- 
cation skills and assisting pupils in meeting certain personal-societal needs 
certain developmental tasks of adolescents. Although the second approach is ^ the 
more difficult* one , it should be the more meaningful approach. It does require 
a rather high level of sophistication and competence on the part of teachers. 

Illustrating the First Anproach 

On three pages, language-arts activities for the social science unit, "The 
Effect of the Industrial Revolution on the Expansion of the United States , " have 
been listed under specific communication skills. Ho attempt was made to provide 
assistance in the area of personal-social needs. 

Illustrating the Second Approach 



T\ro charts illustrate the second approach. They show how social science and 
English curriculums may be mutually reinforcing. The second chart is particularly 
helpful in visualizing relationships through three dimensions . Integration vrlthin 
(appreciation for) each subject field can be thought of as the sphere made by each 
core-social science (red); English (blue). Fulfilling the guidance function can 
be thought of in terms of the radiating arcs, concentric circles, or laye: s around 

the inner cores. 



‘Xhe charts on the fallowing pages were prepared by the writer while attend- 
ing Stanford University.* The purpose of these charts is to assist eighth-grade 
and ninth-grade teachers in achie^^ng icaxiinuiiii I’clnforcement in social science^ 
English, and guitonce. The concluding page of this report contains a forin 
which ni^t be used in evaluating English skills within each social-science unit. 

A Final Word 

CoEpetent individuals and a strong democracy are goals coronon to social 
science, English and guidance. Efficiency in working toward these goals is both 
the primary justification for and the challenge of a tri -dimensional approach to 

learning. 
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SUGGESTED COIOTEJ^ro OUTLBJE 



Eifylith Grade : 

Social Science 

U. S. History:'. Geocraphy and Civics 
The Effect of the Industrial Revolution 
on the toansion of the United States 

Geography of the United States : 

Location and Size 
Influence of Geography on the 
Groirth of the United States 
Climate: Natural Eesources 

Popvilation and Growth Trends 
Beginnings of the Industrial Revolution 
Invention of Machines and 
Harnessing of Power 
Changes in Transportation and 
Communication 

Major inventions and their effects on 
agriculture and industry 
Factories and the groirfch of cities 
Location of principal manufacturing 
centers 

Old World sources 

Settlement in various regions and parts 
of various cities 
• Changes in the of life in the 
United States beginning after the 
Civil War and continuing to the 
present 

1. List English skills and social 
science content . 

2. Plan social science .esqperiences which 
re-enforce English skills, 

3 . Keep a check list and anecdotal 
record of English activities (indica- 
ting levels of competence, strengths 
and wealinesses) for each unit of work. 

h* Develop suhseq.uent social science 
experience in part on the basis of 
English (communication) need. 

5 . Keep effective communication, demo- 
cratic values, and personal integra- 
tion as major emphasis in English and 
in the social sciences. 



* Modified Suggestions 



English 

Oral and Written Expression 

Speeches and Oral Reports 

Dramatizations 

Creative Writing 

Listening 

Reading 

Letter Writing 

Committee Procedure 

Story Telling 

Notes and Outlines 

Conversations 

Discussion 

Asking and Answering Questions 

Using the Telephone 

Oral Announcements, E:^lanations, and 
Directions 

Keeping Records 

Filling in Blanks and Fcms 

Written Announcements, Advertisements 

Speakinp; and Writing Correctly 

Speech Skills 

Yocabvilary 
•Sentence Sense 

Correct Usage 

Capitalization 

Punctuation 
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Re C’nrorc oTflGn't ~ En relish end •the Social Sciences^ 

Enfilish uctivities for the social**science unit, "Ti.e Effect of the Industrial 
Revolution, on the Expansion of the United States. 

^eeches and Oral Reports 

Influence of Geosrp.phy upon the ero^rth of the major ‘regions of the 

United States. . 

Changes in family life het¥een the Civil War and 

Changes in family life during the depression of the thirties and 

during VJorld War II. . 

Dramatizations, Choral Reading _ 

This is Country - choral 

Working conditions in early New England factories. 

Erie Canal - choral; I’ ve Been Working on the Railroad . 

Edison at work ^ . 

Two skits labor -management bargaining 19 OO. and 1903 • 

Creative VTriting , , a „ 

Original story --steamboat race; race between horses and a train. 

Poetry- -about the growth of our nation. 

Interpretation of pictures sho-tm by the teacher. 

What is the most important American invention? Wliy? — a theme. 



Listening 



Paul Bunyan stories and other folklore ^ ^ -n 1 

A ten ^ jlthout a Country; Folk Songs of the Nev Worl|,: De Wenfe 
Tiie sounds around us made by factories, representative sound of the 
city govermnent, appliances, machines, etc. The effect of ^oise^on one 0 
work. Noise where we live. Sounds of the day. Sounds of the nig..t. 

T .V. and radio--e.g. "I Can Hear it Now." . ; 



Reading 

Life on the Mississippi 

Life in the to^ms, cities, farms, and on the frontier 
- Biographies of great inventors, bankers, labor leaders, manufacturers, 

poets, political leaders 
Foll^lore 

Letter Writing (including form, style, vocabulary, puiicyiation , etc . ) 

Write letters to corporations which have been influential in the develop- 
ment of the United States. Request information about key 
and inventors. Find out if they ^d.11 also send a brief history of the 
corporation, samples of prr'r ts, or other demonstration materials. 
Films; labor unions; N.A h; Department of Commerce. 

Write a letter to an imaginary friend conplaining about the hardships 
of frontier life. 

Committee Procedure . ' 

Steering Committee-coordinate planning of the other committees on 

the unit. 
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ERIC 



ProRram Committee— Vamt makes an effective procrara? 

Sl^tin Board Committee -Use of different "layouts, colons, letter o. 
Sbrary Committee— '’How can ve let others know which hooks we like 

croup activities; how we hehave as a memher of a croup. 

Botes that interest you at an old frontier store or museum, 

toansryow Lies (the material in them) in an orderly outl:^e. 

•Cake notL during a talli; given hy the teacher or another pupil. 
do\<n questions that you want to ask. 

Conversation- -formal and informal; r key to popularity- -hov ^ 

Prepare imaginary conversations. between yourself and at le^-^t 
Swin^ Ster, mechanic, college professor, salesman, a friend 
who wants you to go on a camping trip, a leading haseball or fo - 
star, a movie actor or actress, a person from whom you want a part- 
time Job. Play both parts or have a friend play. . .one of the persons 

above . 

Discussion Initiating and Culminating a Unit: Barents’ Bay, 

Group discussions on how life in Sacramento on the Penins^a or in the 
Los Angel^^s area has changed during the past fifty years and ho^ it is 
SL^nr^ow (totervlew old residents.) Review interview tectoia]^cs. 
Appoint ^"presenters" to share the group’s thinking with the whole class. 

Asking £incl AnsvcDTxn^ Quss^fcions nnp^^^’h'loiis 

In your textbook or out-of-text reading, prepare a list of five m . 

wmS^ou think everyone in the class should be able to f 

to tell why your questions are important ones.) Prepare questions for a 

"quiz” program--for a test. 

Using the ggj,e to be an essential, a necessary device for 

^4 ;LSe, fS the United States as a country? How has telephone 
“?^cf chaAged? Telephone etiquette? Direct 
un an inoortant reason for sending a telegram. How mucn d^ s ^ 
per word? I'fnat words might be left out vrithout hui'ting Jhe meo,n 

Oral Announcements, E;q)lanations , and Directions ,,Tvs+nvTnf? ’’ 

Escplain a "construction" project, mock-up, map, 

g^ph, plan of a field trip, rules for a classroom game, wnat co.miotees 
have to report, etc. 

*^®®^"“totrre^rds kept at an old frontier store. hRiat additional records 

do modern store keepers have to have? Individ\»l 5-„e 

How to prepare and keep a budget for money spent, for time spen... in 
place of diaries in history. Develop a time budget. 
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Eras 

written f 

fo^lSyelsSii lo ?o.e and .or. for 

and cities f ' werradvertiseLnts sent to Kurope? 

ZlSe^cSn^LTe-on^^^^^^^ tHo^f to the United States 

on the railroads? Modern advertising for employment. Prepare c^ p 
a™SsTshort skit that you and several elassroates would lake to put 

on for the class. 
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Eighth Grade; 



U. S. History, Geography, and Civics 

fn 

< 

Our Democratic Heritage 

A nation of cultural diversities 

Difference in race, nationalities, religions, in socioeconomic- 

Contributions of various cultural groups 
Intercultural problems of communities 

Government in community, county, state, and nation 



The Constitution of the United States 
The evolution of the idea of democracy 

Famous documents . ^ 

The application of the Constitution in life today ^ 
Privileges and responsibilities of American citizenship 

Institutions which have been developed to perpetutate and improve 
democracy are; 



Family 

School 



On the following pages are charts which suggest 

social science and English activities in sucn a way as to hglp students r.eeo 
certain. personal- social needs, certain developmental tasks. These activities 
are planned for the unit. Cur Democratic, Herj-tage . 






See Havinghurst, E. S., Developmental Tagks and Eaueatl on (Mew York: 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1952), 33“72. 



MOTE: The outline for the unit, 0^, Eonocist^ lejJ±a^ is Course 

of study ■ and Curriculum Guide of the Sa,n I-Iateo^ Cpun;^, 1953* 
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Eighth Grade; 



U. S. History, Geography, and Civics 
Our Democratic Heritage 

A naition of cultural diversities 

Difference in race, nationalities, religions, in socioeconomic . 

Contributions of various cultural groups 
Intercultural problems of communities 

Government in community, county, state, and nation 

The Constitution of the United States 
The evolution of the idea of democracy 

Famous documents , . ^ , 

The application of the Constitution in life today ^ 
Privileges and responsibilities of American citizenship 

Institutions vhich have been developed to perpetutate and improve 
democracy are: 

Family 

School 



On the following pages are charts which suggest possibilities 
social science and English activities in such a W as to h|lp 
certain. personal-social needs, certain developmental tasks, 
are planned for the unit, Cur Democratic, H^-tage . 



for integrating 
students meet 
These activities 



* 



See Havin^urst, R. «T., 
Longmans , Green and 



Deve lopmental Tasks a,nd Education 
Company, 1952), 33~T2. 



(Hew York: 



NOTE: The outline for the unit. Our E^mocra;^^ is from the Gpurse^ 

of Study .and Curriculum Guide of the San Mateo County., 1953* 
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OUB •DEKOCRATXC HERITAGE 



1. Critical Thirjl^ing 



developmental Tasks : 

* K jfr I ■ Ji i>n i i i nrr-n ir T" ‘ 

a. Achieving the “behavior of 
a socially responsi“ble 
adult . 



b. Developing concepts and 
reasoning skills vhich are 
necessary in dealing with 
prohlenis of democracy. 

c. Forming a philosophy of life 
and a set of values that can 
be realized. 



Panels, themes, special 
reports, plays, etc. on 
social issues - in news- 
papers , analysis of 
advertising 

Word study with inci- 
dental spelling - words 
such as patriotism, 
loyalty, etc. 

Have students develop 
their ov/n personal 
creeds . 



a. Forming new attitudes toward 
and relations with age mates 
of both sexes. 



e. Accepting one*s body 
type and masculine and 
feminine role. 



What makes. a friend? 
What more than looks 
makes a girl or boy • 
good. 

In what ways do fathers 
and mothers lead differ- 
ent and in what ways 
similar lives? 
Etiquette? 



f . Securing emotional inde 
pendence of pa.rents 



Ways of being more 
self-reliant in our 
thinking and actions. 



g. Acquiring confidence in the 
ability to earn a living and 
to be economically inde- 
pendent .• 



Should you get a part- 
time job? Do any chores 
around the house pre- 
pare you for adult 
life? 



- h. I-laking a wise vocational 
choice (thou(^ it be ten- 
tative) and gathering 
information about that job, 
position, or profession. 



Is a person destined 
for only one job or 
job field? How does a 
person know if he will 
be si’ccessful? 



2. Speeches and 
Oral Reports 



Camjjaign speeches, a 
review of issues. Mock 
election and nominating 
assembly. 

"VJliat Democracy Means 

to Me.*' 



Small group discussions 
of personal creeds. 
Follow by reports of 
the groups. 

"So its a boy." ^ 

"So its a girl." 

Read and discuss. 

A famous man (or woman) 
I would like to have 
known . 



You love your parents 
but you feel they don’t 
give you enough time 
with, your friends. 
Informal talk - how to 
proceed. 

Each person who has a 
part-time job describes 
it and analyzes its 
relative advantages 
and disadvantages. 



^ Hayi^urst;j Robert J. 

Developmental Tasks 
. ^id .Education, 1952 

r II ■ I* ■■ III I - 

i 

■ W 
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3. Dx'‘amatizations 

Sociordrama.and un- 
finished situational 
stories which stu- 
dents conip3.ete re 
family, social acti- 
vities, prejudice, 
etc. 

Kadio play on U.S. - 
a melting pot 
California - a 
melting pot. 

Story of new family. 

Original play on 
how our lives mi^t 
he like \rithout a 
governraent which 
guards our "Bill 
of Ki^ts . " 

Mock hoard or 
parents' meeting 
discussing hoy- 
girl problems. 



Tio\j you might or 
do help at home 
when coining home 
after school. 



Socio-drama. Write 
narrative. Act out 
what you-a,nd a 
friend of yours 
consider ideal 
parent - child 
relationships . 



4 . Creative Writing 

Short story on family, 
school or community . 
problems . 



PO'qms on "vniy Immi- 
grants Game to the 
United States?" 



Descriptive theme : 
"What Life Would Be 
Like in the U.S. if 
I Were President!" 



"Yoxir rights stop 
where ray nose begins. 
Illustrate and \rrite 
caption for illus- 
tration . 



"Fat people" are 
jolly. VJhy? (humorous 
anecdote). ITne all 
American girl. The all 
American hoy. 

How I hope to he 
living ten year^ from 
now. How I would 
spend $10,000. 



* 5 . Listening 

Carl Sandburg and 
Walt VJhitman phon- 
ograph records or 
teacher reading. 



"I can hear it 
now — " (radio) 



Attend a city 
council or Board cf 
Education meeting 
with pai^ent. Re- 
*port to the class. 

Listen to a group 
of friends talk. 
W-pt do we learn 
from c>ur friends ? 
For what things do 
we listen? 



T.Y. or ra,dio 
program ^ family 
life, true to 
life, why, why 
not. 



Democracy — 
relations between 
3.abor and employers. 
A bargaining con- 
ference . 



Is it undemocratic 
to restrict the kind 
of work children can 
do ? Child labor 
laws ? 



6. Reading 

Biographies ‘ ' • • 

nation's leaders, 
leaders of diff- 
erent races and 
ancestry. 



Articles about 
the same event 
by tira or more 
newspapers or 
magazines . (conpare) 

Great documents; 
a book about 
religions . 



Mind your mannei-s. 
VJhy etiquette? 

Be prepared to 
demonstrate with 
a friend. 

Eewe analysis 
about girls and 
boys in the news . 



Books on boys and 
girls on their 
ovm for the first 
time e.g . , trip . 



Job notices in 
papers and maga- 
zines, notices 
that appeal; those 
that do not. 



Note: The developmental ta,sks (a-h) are^ei^t 

of nine tasks of adolescents defined by Robert J. 
Havighurst in Developmental Tasks and Education^ 
(New York; Longmans, Green and Company, 1955). 
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APPENDIX VII 

NOTICE OF J^ESEARCH PROJECT 
SCIENCE INFORMATION EXCHANGE 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 

U.S. Dept, of Health, Education and Welfare 
Office of Education, Cooperative Research Branch 




r.v« Oi. PnojccTi Demonstration of Differential 

Counseling fecial Classes for Gifted Ptrpils in Grades 1-9. P-0f3 



nv. .... AUCSS PaOftSSIONAl Pt«SONNtl .« .h. P«I.« 

Sr. Richard M. Clowes, Associate State SuperinteMent of Public ^ Chief, 

»“ 2 sri “StSiSf ^ ^ 

D,?^ 2 S‘ 5 . “S 2 ,XS £.1 "S~U;n . 

Bureaus of ‘ELer„entaiy and Secondary Education, 721 Capitol Avenu e. Sa cramento 14, Caliform a. 

SlMIAllV OF PBOPOSED WOiW - {200 words Jf ^‘J„t“nOpi«U"^gSncvM^ «.i«eh. »na •" forwarded 

fSAriflA of work in nro^rrcoo ,oro Momory ll to bo Lti for tliooo purpo.oo. 

£S£’» Xr.. 4 ,l <» aa,..«o. 0 , ST--A 

and youth. 

75^^^ cSss:l!"°KS a)^cLS:SrS?:k?il ®S°Sol L^S'eSers?^ 

and SSroJeSs" and and insorvice training techniques. 

Broeodures ; Project consultants ^g!®'*^(^'’^^otoent S^S^regSlar ciassrooa 

s?s 4 s“sisrs,‘s 2 srs stjs - - 

skills oi inquiry. 

Summer -workshops will be attended by participating Personnel 

lionthly inservioe meetings .dll provide the to 

.dissemination of information.. Summer workshops gifted, 

disseninated as 'wideil^ as. possible. 
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Demonstration of Differential Programming in 
Enrichment, Acceleration, CounseUng, and Special 
i'r.-r* lifted Puoils in Grades 1-9# 



California State Department of Education 
Division of Instruction 
Bureau of Elementary Education 
Bureau of Secondary Education . 
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Sacramento • lU> California 




3023 - nr. Richard M. Clowes, Associate State 

Superintendent of Public Instructxon . 

Extension 5511 - nr. Paul D. Plovniian, Consultant in 
SdSoation of the MentaUjr Gifted, Bureau of 

Secondary Education , ^ PAn^snltant 

Txtansion 5361 Dr. Joseph P« Rice, Jr., Consultant 
^“RMuStion o£ the MentaUy Gifted, Bureau of 

VI Aman-Ka-mr TilrUllCation ■ 



gS^s^M in'STkeation of the Mentally Gifted, 

Qiiveaan “■** TIdufsation 



j:;;sSt I; Mcltion^of m Me«tauy Gifted, 
Bureau of Elementary Education 



^;oS%a;e°Surerintendent of Public Instruction, 
Thief Division of Instruction 
SoiSa State Departmenfof Education 



• December 20, 1962 

April 2, 1963 



Purpose 



The fioccific purposes of the proposed center. are (1) to demonstrate and 
promote “enrichme it, “acceleration, •' “ counseling -ins t ructional, * an sp^cia ^ 
class" programs for mentally gifted boys and girls; to es ’blish 
districts as foci of educational innovation in the area of gifted cnil^ ^ ^ 

(3) to involve State Department of Education, county, local-school district, 
college personnel in a task-force approach in planning, coordinating, and evaluai/in« 
four aspects of this proposal; in perforraing in-seiurice education functions; in 
cotw^unicating ideas and infor/aation through a nowsletter^ riliJistrAips^ «*inescopc 
•tapes, press releases, and articles in professional ^o^^rnals; and in doing some 
the important developmental' work needed in publishing teaching guides and in 
cjjtablishing suitable in-service education and teacher-training programs; to 
carry out recommendations made at three area meetings held in Californid in 
November 1962; (^) to establish demonstration situations, ways .of organizing- ana 
administering, and the means of validating educational and counseling programs 
which vdll be observed by and might become models for personnel from neighbori» g 
states; and (6) fco provide information and develop teaching in-service and- pupil 
materials which might also be published by or used by the Office of Eaucaoion, 

U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, or by any state d^partmenu oj. 

education. ... 

Six districts, then,, will each emphasize one of the 
The demonstrations will be under the auspices and coordination of tne Di-jasion of 
Instruction of the California State Department of Education. Tne prooecu snould 
result in greater integration of program types and extended participation by 
pupils and school districts. 

.Also anticipated are the production of guideline's .on guiding and counseling 
eifted and highly gifted children; guidelines on fostering those aspects Ox 
creativity, defined by researchers such as Dr. J. P. Guilford and E. Paul iorrance; 
a- syllabus for summer college workshops; a course of study for a summer senool 
proerram for accelerated students; film, filrastrip, 'kinescope uake, and ouaer 
in-service education material; and procedures for differentiating 
meet the unique- needs of gifted children; and procedures for integi'ating giiuoa- 

child programs within school systems. 

Ba ckground 

Throu"!! tha influence of Dr, levds M. Terman, Dr. J. P. Guilford, Dr, D. W. 
MacKinnon,°and other research persons in California, educators have become a^^ 
of the characteristics of gifted children and aware of criteria idiioh they inisn.. 
iudt'e educational and counseling programs designed for them. In 195 tne 
California State Legislature authorised a three-year stuy to (1) assess ^ne eau- 
cational 'need's of gifted children .in California, (2) study seventeen different 
tyoes of oro- .-ains, and (3) determine what expense was incurred by _dis>,ric,s in 
identifying aind in providing programs for mentally gifted minors 



iTT’me'ntally giftecTminor is defined in Section 6it21 of Article lU of the Calixornia 
Education Code as "a minor 'enrolled in a public primary or secondary school 
State^who demonstrates such general intellectual capacity as to p-ace Imm ^tnin w.ne 
top 2 percent of all students having achieved his school grade througnout the 



■ This study, under the directorship o.f Dr, Ruth Martinson, reported. 

An chases of the evaluation made of programs for gifted pupils included in 
•the state study showed conclusively that spec-ial provisions tu™ --o' 

n-n-r-ar- were beneficial. Prelirainaiy study of tho pupils revealed them u 

r peculation of extremely high ability, with f • 

c/;:rrnts ;::;he^, and pupils proved the pupi^|.?^ ' 

gains in achievement vith accompanying personal and social bonerx^s, ^ 

' Cost data farn-shed by the participating districts showed • • 

l-barcoSnty! Program cost.'., including identification, range from ^89.36 
to ;|>269.8U per pupil* • ' 

■ • •‘ThG-e cost data'becarae the basis for a proposal made to the. Legislate that 

* districts b'e' 'reimbursed up to $2^0 for excess identif icatxon at i program 
expenses incurred for mentally gifted minors * 

■ ■ 7„n» PR i<)6l legislation was passed which has done much to focus- attention 

c? schL?per!Snel anf the^p^^^^^ the uniejue educational needs of men..l.y 

gifted minors. It encourages 

programs and provides excess cost funas to school <^stnct * , 

• districts are reimbursed up- to $1.0 per year for each f 

mentally gifted minor in an approved ^ /“f °^.^tSsh toSultation 

funds of $30,000 the first year were made available _^to eo^ablisn 

and supervision service in the State Department of i,ouoa>,ion 

Thirty-oight thousand seven hundred and twenty-one mentally gi^vcd mnors a^ 

88 school disiriots participated in approved progra.ms S ^ !o^il p-fb'!ic 

ear. The nui,iber of gifted children represents ^ ' 

ohool population in kindergarten and in grades 1-12, Ii> ^ - -np-oved 

0 000 moLlly gifted minors, 2 percent of the pupil population, vail be .n o?p-ove . 

rograais during tbe 19$2— 63 school year. 

During th8 1961-62 school year, l6,Uo6 gifted pup^ were “l" 

' 109 in "acceleration," li,021 in- "special counseling," and lU, 963 m sp^oi^l ol s 
:^o°L^. 1o^.e pupSs’partioipated in more than one type of program. 

“excess exDense" for gifted-child programs in California in I96I-62 
T WK? '>9 q^6 208 27 The State of California reimbursed disorxcx-s 

Loof’finanSif effort amounted to $1,592,759.27 or 5h percent of .he 

'eported excess costs. - 

The data o^csented in this section of the application means that California 
’ research basic for the present operational prograam j.or gxftea enliven, 

las ^tn“ewLe oroaram encompassing careful identification, developmen. 

^iSfl c! r SS TeS, XLggesled types of educational and counseling 
5o^?^s aS rSmbursement to school districts on an "excess-cost basis" of $U0 
jcr‘’mentally gifted minor in an approved program for a school year. 
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■ This demonstration project would be an amplification of the f 

urogram and would do much to improve the quality of special ®^°SiLcn 

for an estimated 70,000 mentally gifted udnors and perhaps another 100,000 chilcron 

in the upper five percent of general mental ability. 

■ Although excess-cost reimbursement was provided for the upper two percent of 
tho puoil population, districts, in fact, generally ^da special provisiono .0. 
the upper five percent. The five percent figure in the 1962-63 senool year mii.ht^ _ 
mean involving 176,000 children in special programs. 

Bata has been collected on programs in California during ube 
year and will be presented in a report to foe State Board oi Education early in 

1963. ■ 

Although the money available on an excess-cost basis is in many cases on^ 
enough to cover identification costs, these reimbursoment monies ^d encoura e 
development' of feijeoial programs. Local school ffistriots in ‘ ^ 

of the total excess expenses which amounted to $83.67 per mentally gi • . 

It should W'noted that the original legislation did call f°^, ® “ 

and Eupervisoiy service and that tvm, consultants were employ^^ Lies aTreL- 
distriots establish and evaluate programs for gifted chil^en. axles ^ J 
lations suggested these six types of programs: enrichment in r^gula. 

correspondence or tutoring, placement in advanced classes ^^“^LionS^Lovrkms 
school students attending college, special counseling and . Lu^ally 

outside of regular classes, and special classes designed especially fo. m„n.alV 

gifted ininors. 

' From the distri.cts that 'nave participated in the three-year study from those 
that participated in programs dxring the last fiscal year and from tnose ^»t ^ 
participated during the five to ten years that preoedea *f 
^11 be possible to select four school districts which ^S®L^L°tL of 

situations and 'nighly important factors in educational change in tn- o-ea c. 

gifted child educationo 

On the basis of the three-year study, one year in which the sux i,ypx3S 
grams mentioned vsrs operational on a statevdde basis, relationships es.^b^is-^ 

•Lth county school districts, local school distnoU, and institutions Oi n-„n^- 
education- and on the basis of consultant and supervise^ se^ice avaiUo^e, it 
recommended that fne Division of Instruction of the California State Department 01 
Education 'oeoome a project center functioning vrith the support of funos irom^t.ie 
DnitkdXtes Department of Health, Education and Welfare and 

different demonstrations, one in each of the fo^ soparaoe f. ®°° “ du-irv 

khe 196^62 fisLl year of I88 school, districts in special programs ^® 

aktioipated participation of '?0>00° 6^ fisS ^ar 

10^ 000 academically talented pupils during the 1962-63 fiscal year. 

h-' =5^ already been made by the State of Ca-3,ifornia in tne laatucr oi proviGin^ 

cLesLkrst reira'oursement and a consultation and supervise^ lifLnia 

->•30 is the recommendation vjhich has been framed and will made to the C-lifornia 
cibate legislature that $60,000 be set aside for demonstration centers in school 
districts throughout the State. 

« . * * - • * 

• . * • j • • 
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Procedure 



General Oatlins of the Propo_sal > 



•1 • +»» i*s!Tine and dn.sseirnna’fce curnc** 

The purpose of this program descriptions in four major areas 

ulxim materials, teachHig ^ and youth* The four educational plans 

of education for for children in grades 

^hraent Oi the re^ rncans of unioue teaching methods and speci< 



S7utiliring a special summer Surfer yc»th in 

Jades 7-9 "^ich interrelate counse^^^^ nnd .„ ^^33 i„ ?, nnd 6 

ss’.ii?tai.a!.sss ss™ ri.5.« «, 

insight and the skills of inquiry* 

^phasis vill >-/J-^2PrniSnrS 

mStirv2ied 

many plans, a gi^®^ Most of the participating demonstration districts 

^^fforlao J o/the four , ^ 3 )"' Jo JS , 

^SSS SSi. 

may be based on laxonorry ^ nvorview vdll be 

and differentially administered in a given school 



Southern •California A^a ; 

Demonstr ation Dist ri^ ^ _ 

Pas adena' Unif ie d School District. 

Los Angeles Unified School District 

Lompoc Unified School District 



Soecific Demonstration 
Acceleration - Summer 
School 
Enrichment 

Special Classes 



Proy lmdty to ; 

UCLA, Tx>ng' Beach 
State College 
’^CIA, Los Angeles 
State Col3.ege 
University of Calif, 
at Santa Barbara 



Northern California Area ; 

Demonstration District 
San Juan Unified School District 

Davis Unified School District 

I Ravenswood Elementary School Dist« 



ftppnifiG D emonstration 
^cial“Couns0?dng 

Special Classes 

Acceleration •• Summer 
School . 



Proximity to ; 

Sacramento State Coll. 

State Dept, of Educ* 
University of Califormia 
at Davis 

Stanford University 




jin order uo sDre^d and perpotuats *tho oulicowes ox .*tfX3.s projoc « 

* The J?ollov7ing general outcomes are anticipated; 

1* .Increased participation of school districts offering programs xor the 
gifted in and out of California. 

■ 2. I’ncroased coaitmont on the part of observers' from California and fron 

other states to establishing programs incorporating andjinoima^eiy 
• relating guidance, counseling, and instructional, dimensions# 
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3. Production of materials which will help raise the level ox sophisticai^ao.. 

• of teachers, oarents, consultants, and school administrators respect 

tO' characteristics and needs of gifted children methods of instruct,ion, 
materials, and suitable means of evaluation# It is anticipaoed 
private! film companies may be involved and that the distribution of th^se 

materials* may be nation'-ri-de# 

1,. Continv, tion of demonstration centers in ' other selected districts after 
terminavion of the federal project* 

<. overall improveLnt of the qu.-.lity of gifted child programs in California 
' with ramifications and ijuplications to educational programs .or oil 
academically talented children# 

6# Meeting the diverse and unique educational needs of all giited^ children 
by using differential techniques, teaching methods and materials. 

7. Demonstrating specific educational programs^ for differeno^types o^^gi^wcd 
children such as low achieving, high achieving, special pxoolem, a^ ^^xl 
as other types of youngsters. 

The folloxving production items will be developed for each of the four 
tions: (1) identification procedures, ^2) summer wor.< she? ou.lur.eo .o- 

aff members, (3) in-service guides, (U) curriculira ou^Uues, ..s 

of materials including unique developmants, (6) parent guidelines, (7) evoiuo.oon 
procedures, and (6) final reports# 

The approlraate schedule of major events includes: 

jecT'consultants ; assign' staff in local demonstrations; develop out- 
lines for demonstrations; plan, prepare materials for summer worxc shop# 

— • " Conduct first advanced placement summer sohoo?,; first suimer workshop _ior 
■ professional participants; refine project outlines, procedures, materials 
. during workshop; train participating teachers# 



stra 
ticipating sta 



1963"6lt School Year nm-U-ct consultants begin develop- 

Con-jr.ence academic program der. onstratio , p ^ meetings for participating 

ing outlines, guides, materials; monthly L schedule; 

ac™;;t^;tiordi 3 ?ricts visited by interested outside agenoxes. 



S urimer, 19 oU 
*V Conduct second 



'.end advanced plaoonent sramer 

'•essipnal participants, districts other_^thanjartxoxpants xnvxoed, *xrs 



xessxouax ucii. ^4. ' 

annual report prepared by project consultants. 



v'^‘"11oeat° ?vb ll r of 1963-6U, in addition: • more districts become involved; 
w in-service techniques developed into guides. 

I ^ 

«• 

S vimmer. 196$ .siyth-crade involved; third professional 

organised^^^^^^ 

ing states. 

‘ second annual report prepared; begin vork on final ^report. 

196^-66 School Year /■ tr>' 

*■ Repeat events of 19o3~o5* 

July to Decemoer, 19^^ omn/^pkR disseminated in final 

=^-|5ESrreport pr^ared. Materxals, outlxnes, ana guiaes 

form. • . 



Enrichment Demonstration 

"■"T^ent sur^of program, for f S'-Sf 

indicated that enrichment lack firm definitions 2 



indicated that enricnmenu wa tn ‘ lack firm definitions and specific 

some indication that this type ox Unified School District_ 

operational technicjies including a pamphlet_^entitlea, 

has developed many in teres tino<*n . Tor<‘flnseles C^ty Schools,” “Snricnma nt 

.-Education of Ir-telleotually Gxfted ?u^ 

for the Intellectually Gxfted, . .4,. . •?« Art for Intellectually Gifted Pupils." 

matter areas .such as ^ Uas already developed meaningful 

SSiS.'-S.T 5S‘pSS .St £ «‘.SS cL«. 

I. „d.. s* 

by other senool cistn.cts, it wix . demonstration. This aspect of ^he . 

involvl-aent of junior high school pupils is expected 
to take place the following year. 






and 



" Kothocs, coiATses, and fonti^od opportur.i'ty 

jvnicr hip,h school pupils viU 

to develop the Kethods of ^^®dchoolinp. Considerable evidor.oo O'/dsts 

creative Svoloo the intellectual capability and curiosx.y 

:to indicat.© 'onair gi..t-cd pupil , ^ nn-rnia!! nu'oils* Therefore, onis 

bss ”S i. - ««>■ ■ 

.r rSoSS4 

•the second phase# 

Phase 1. The developr.ent of, special short courses , including the training 
*— — ^ of appropriate teachers in the areas of. - 

i# 



scientific itiethodology* and investigation, 
. critical appreciation, and 
c. •■ creative expressionr 



a 

U 



, •> 4. ^-p enprific- curriculum materials and projeco^ xoi 

Phase II# The development of speciiic curricux^ 

the individual pup.«.l. 



t-ration 
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j. /^4• 4.v.;e; nroiect, three demonstration 

During the first one-semester phase ox ^ P courses in such .area 

teachers uill be fonreoiation and creative expression. Th^. 

as scientific methodology, ^criui o ^^^ ■vn'.ll be to unleash researor. 

specific mission oi tnese un.ee j_g no^v the case. 1 given demons 

potentialities in the pupil rnuc i ^otrp-*Al classes siinultaneously st difieronu 
Lacher could offer this course -^® gifted pupils to the _ 
times of the day. I'or exccr.ple, t - their various s?eoi-xC 

essential methodology xi scientific methodology and investigauion ^ 

group settings. q.' experimental techniques in approaching ar.c sox^.r. 

'vould stress tne applica u.on 0 . x research. The mocnons x-v-.-,.- 

an individual proolem ino u g". ^gj.]^y*^nderstanc5ir.g of nonversal arux 

vith such emphases on 'course in creative e;o?rassion xcuic. 

and historical sequence. A‘^®/-®r:°,r4f;.ritinf' and ooetry. For example, tne 

the language^ arts, particularly ‘ for VTTiting and poeerj'. Tnesa 

pupil would be ^ggigned t^ meet three hours a week for six weexs. 

methods courses could oe aesign^^u ^ i ^ 

During the semester in which this ^ soecialist teachers 

Sd tSi:“il rrct^lSrSction in the .methods- 

courses descrioed® 

The second phase for methods cowLs outlined, and 

instructing of ®®®^^® ^dividual research. . 

the development of special pupil projeems 



These seecial prooects be developed by vhe participating teachers ana 

curricul-en consultants around the three niain themes of science, aru, ana creative 
verbal e>CDressiono The purpose of these outlines x-Jould be to supply one pupil 
vith projects in vnich he can exercise his nev;0y discovered methods for research. 

•In general, an "outline” will include all- of the explanations, 
and content necessary to carry out a given enrichment prooecu. ^ As mino^nuim ooaaCc,* 
the outline will .include: (1) general purposes, (2) speciiic cap/ 

(3) teaching methods and classroom exi^eriences, (U) content ana lesson p^ans,^c.na , 

(5) resources and materials. Each outline vjill oe supplemenoed oy a 

guide” which v:ill specify textbooks and other resource materials by moc.no Oa- wni-.* 

■ the teacher could study the content of a given project in order to xeep ahe^d 
of the pupil* 

The outlines could be cross-classified fc. use by different 
inteiinediate, upper-elementary, and high) and y ^ 

(1) fine arts, (2) foreign language (3) human relations, (W 

(5) literature, : (6) mathematics, (7) science, and (8) social studies or opecifi 
headings such a ^ history, sociology, etc* 

■ The tangible outcomes of this PW^U probably till include: ^ ( 

of study for the methods courses in scientific methodoxogy,cri.xcalapprec-U.^ 
end creative exoression, (2) specific project outlines for iJ'S^vx^aal research , 
which viill be indexed and cross-filed according to the cxassixxca^xons no.ed 
above, (3) in-service training courses to prepare teacners .o insv.vc. *n ..nc 
mefnods courses described above, and (U) a 'group of trained teaoners who co-la 
cariy on this ^:ork during successive' years* 

Acceleration Demonstration 

In view of the need for a simple, inexpensive, yet effective propam 
meeting the neeris of academically talented pupils, the Calxiornia „-a.e^^epa- -..er- 
o'f Educatic,. Iv.-.’: developed an individual placement progeo-^-o demons 
acceleration T.lti'.out actual grade skipping. Chapman nas s-a.e_-, acceie,<^.-on.,. 
has certain advantages that are not contained in any oi che ouner mernoc.^ 

Chaoman goes on to say .that this method saves money, oxr.e and r.esa 

for'differenoial and complex progra.ms. However, ne Graa3-sxxp.o-.o_.*. 

ad.iusts fr,e child to the syste.m, ...the child is entitled -o a 

-nia-^-ed curriculum than that offered oy skipping.” Klaas..ie,.8.. 

■ Hioola have" recently demonstrated the "effects of accelerating brignu ® 

‘from second to fourth grade.” Using the public elemenoary^scnools ox ..ac^ne, 
Viscemsin, they conducted a controlled experiment to asceroax.n one exxecos ox 
.:«cele?ating from the second to the fourth grade pupils of superior_learnxng 
-'V*"-’mies ” '^hev carefully compared their accelerancs witn six comp«xison 

in^thc fnird and' fourth grade and including pupils .?pi®“?hev°stSe^ 

rence Their findings favored acceleration* Among otVier bindings, oh o o , 
%ir.ce accelerants performed as well or better than "^beir older o. 
controls at that time, their acceleration was^nct harmfuo.o*.uo tne exoe.*o^ o.,ao 
crabbing students of superior learning abilities to gradate from hign .*.h-i <5 

arc seventeen rather than at age* eighteen is a worthwhile end, ohe results Ox ohis 
e.^erirent are interpreted as strongly favoraole toward acceleraoing... 
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rtf’ "hf> donons oration center ’focus on acaderiicaily advanced 

inis ?o-“' id^nt’i'ied' durinc the second semester of the second grace. _«s 
g-f;: I;;: ^dLnt and as many as five percent of the second 

rdontificd ks -5:ioiontXy advanced to^^a« f^g^rdesfgn^f thc:a 

nS-fSfS, d tt “Sa-S‘«. in ? .4.1, a., tin.. 5 : ■• 

! :iVbe devoted to a revieiv' and evaluation of third grace sKillo^v,... 

tt^lasV’f^nr vioeks being devoted to v-nr^eSve pe^Hodio 

rurinr their fourth and fifth grades, the accelera.,od pupils t.ll P, . , 

evaluations to ascertain their P;?8*cs^and special req^ . 

will oe evaluated idth a vievr towara placing uhose P"P^5:?x^e fo-'the sixth grade, 
readiness into a special summer program which vail subs,.x^uoe lo v 

Tho substitute sixth grade program wilt ^ easier identified 

work, individual tutoring, and projects. Talented pupils not .a.iior i 

may be included in the sixth grade summer program. 

Vh-n noMleration Dortion of the total demonstration may well acoomplisn 

i„nor v-:.v-iPtrT • This form of acceleration depends upon saca xc^Coo.s cts 

grades i-rx^nout ^ . dif f erent"^ al identification techraques, (2) 

.ppr?"-2.?‘?£rihS’n-S 

of sufficient consultant help for oeachers j.n. order ^ '•V—i 1 aV litv 

requiring%;e*cial tutoring 

or counseling, 

Pai:\ilto,;and Chico Un^d^Sch^^ 

demonstration beginning _in o^e smue*. ^ J rb-=;^-ict orobablY ivull *oe the der.on- 

District 

|l"?:rthn:rS ; oftl^°^ons“4Son-si«co the pa^-cipiting 
are'geographically dispersed, have different organisation.! pl.as anc -r.c_ua. 

widely varied types of populations. 

The initial spring semester of the 

to (1) the development of forms, P™“%! oup^ (3) the coinseling and 

identification and cer..ifioaiion oi p,J:-oici?ayin„ P P ^ ’ Ji sroi-ram, (U) the 

tuto'-in- of uarticipating pupils in preparation lor ...e =Y:r..„n-°-trc----^ov-'u^^ 
j ‘ +V .5 c;-?v-.’r^sk surr»mer school incluaing approp^j-«oe Cl^-x 

final development ox the si.v->vrweit &ui.uut.x x- cou>^selor3 

;S .-TS w »^vr' »• ““ 

occu. ui J.X 6 level. The participating pupi3.s vml be 

0 ^?!“ batL S Lih Lira as an individual intelligence test, case 
^^liluding’I svmmiaxy of the pupa's academ.ic background, teacner ratings, 
standardised test results and other findings. . 
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Sach year a advanced second grade pupils :d.ll oecor.s involved xn 

the individual nlacenent deraonstration. However, each group \tx11 have to no 
follovred up vdth appropriate counseling and tutoring services, evaluation, 
progrejn enrichr.ent in their regular classcsa 

Earlier eycoerimental studies have indicated that accelerated pupils do ^ not 
5 ”^ rnSi’icantly differ in general academic achievement, school grades ana social 
dove‘s enmenu from the chronologically advanced pupil vrith whom they are placed. . 
Koreov'er, there is some indication that the accelerated pupils may su^^ass 
intePoctually matched peers v:ho are not accelerated. This aemonotration^proo^Ct 
vrf.ll add to the already formidable pool of data describing these accelerated^ 

DUDils. This demonstration will emphasize the development ox (1) ciescripoiv^ 
and thorough identification techniques and proced\^es, (2) sound curricula. ..o 
the substitute summer school grades, ,( 3) descriptions Ox counseling ar^ 
methods for younger elementary school pupils,- and (h) speciiic J ‘ ^ 
ing t'cchniciues to prepare summer school teachers, counselors ana others involved 

in acceleration ^demonstrations « 

It V 7 ill be' necessary to systematically integrate other methods watn this 
one* For examolej when the pupil is placed in the advanced grade ne v/ill-noo 
cease to have hi«-hly soecialized needs. These needs migho oe meo oy provioino 
SSIlth activities. Also, there :dll be an toporteat need 

counse*'inc^ technicues at the elem*entarv school level and oo articuiaoe une e^e.u^noary 
and the secondary ‘schools in the proper handling- of the 

later stages of this demonstration, some comparisons may be mace .Jion gifted . 1 
who vrere merely skipped or with groups accelerated by o^ner uecnniques. 
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Special Counseling, Guidance, and Insurucoion 

“ / 

The third asoect of the demonstration center is designed to show^a way uo 
encompass, interrkate, and promote guidance., counseling, and inswruc.ion in 
grades seven, eight, and nine. The purpose is. to demonsoraue in^er.^^a^ea ^ 
curricular imorovement, guidance, and counseling m^onoas uniquex.y ^ ^ 

g^ted boys and g5r-ls in grades 7-9 and which may be applicaole uo cniicren in 

grades 10-12. • ‘ 

Two initial aspects of this program are; 



w 
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1 . To demonstrate learning, counseling, and gu.idance siouauions, ac.ivivies, 
and exoeriences which mutually meet educational and guiaanco neecs o- 
individuals, mutually promote educational and developmenual goa^s,^are 
based on accumulated data in individual case s‘budy recoras (incluaing 
motivational structure, interest patterns, and special aoiliuies ox 
chi'^dren), advanced communication skills, encourage development oi^a 
personal set of values and philosophy of ^ life, and^p-omote more elec- 
tive learning of social science and Sngiisn in grades 7-9 • 

2. . To demonstrate' learning situations which promote those f^^^ors of ^ 

creative behavior such as ‘those outlined in the research s^/Udaes ox 
Dr. J. P. Guilford and Dr, E. ?. Torrance - associational fluency, 

sensitivity to problems, and adaptive flexioili"^* 

• • 

-iP- • 
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• ’ ' 2.83 'a case-study approach to curriculua devolopaant, 

■ ^ preparation of guidelines, resource unii,s, and ooner 

materials, . . ‘ ' 

2 6Ii ‘imDartial evaluation of each aspect of ohe prO{.<*am. 

2*85 distribution of raaterials to other districts, ana ^ - 

oSice of Education, Department of Health, Saucatxon and 
l\Telfare, and upon request, oo state doparumeni/^ ^ 

‘ . 2.86 perfox^^ance of those functions thought to * 

demonstration 'as “excellent," those xuncoions _ oCoo ^ 

Dlay a significant part in encouraging tne inaugT^c.uion 
or improvement of interrelated guidance, counseling, ana 
instructional programs lor gif ted . childr«:n • 

Three, ass-sr.ptions underlying aspects one and tuo of the counseling-guidance- 
Instructional situations are; 

1 The district selected should have a highly sophisticated educational 
• * program designed to promote certain behavioral goals. 

2, Educational experiences comprising the course of s.udj should be- baoed 
upon modern learning theory and adequate researen. 

3 The ohilosophical orientation of teaching, consultative, and 

• tlve personnel should be that of focusing upon um?ro-^ng 
• behavior and of individuals, and will focus 

S'cl'^nceSs Td subjldt^.^^ fields; to make realistic appraisals 

• ofireir abiSLs, goali, and value; to develop ^St'^L's 

-'ua-er'^ss* and to acquire a dynamic concept of selx ana ox rol - * 
ritroVnor neonle, institutions, and things in the envxrorrr.ea.. Coun.^- 
ing might aid instruction by helping a student see how par .io^»r 

room ercperiences may help him form a exnerience. 

SounsSSg m^y heip some students acquire more acceptable^relauxonsnxps 
with chronological peers and ••d.th teachers, Counse.xng m^y n-^ -,- 3 ona'' 

student relate instruction and other classroom acoivx.xe. ,o a_o 

Tt ni^’fit slso Helo Him to function more creatively w^x*Ox..^.-o 
gocl o ! „Xo T+ mipht also helo a student integrate ana see 

the relevance of the concerns, issues, knowledge, ana sxvills x.o*. 
suojGC'vi fiGXcis XrO nis Xix6o 

. The San Juan Oy^ied School 

tentatively selected y® " -roiect coordinator located in Sacramento 

It ®“°rkinv wit'^^ curriculum consultants, 

to Sacramento » 




>oys and girls. 
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To acooriplish this, the following steps are proposed: 

1 Ac-ua-nt teachers, consultants, and adrlnistrators with general educational 
goS'and personality characteristics of gifted children. 

•2. Devise a neans ’of assessing' the interest and motivational patterns of 
• individaal giftod children* 

3 Use data in the cuirulative folders and in. the individual 

rcoa-- red by the rules and regulations governing programs .xo. m^..-aW 
^iS^e^^Po'-s in the State of Galifornia, as a basis for tnis ^^ssessmen. 

■ indls a basis for planning individualised and group learning experiences. 

1, • -P'.an and demonstrate educational experiences which 

‘course of study and at the same time to.prove personality •; 

as well as promote certain general educational goals *or gi^i- • 

5. Demonstrate techniques 
. instractional program on che oasis of behavioral 

of success in achieving obher goals, 

k -A-'+^r suf^'icient time, oossibly four to six weeks, hc*s eldpsed xo* 
taeLS IStants! and ad:inistrators 

and to have internalized some of the PJ^ncipies ^ 

duction. 

•7 fducat-' onal exoeriences vrf.ll be planned specifically by curriculwm^anu 

^idance personnel to help children achieve certain '^3 

'of adolescence and to realize a well-oalanoed °t -."“ggr 

those outlined in Blo^-s £i |S 2 £|^ 

Cognitive Domain and Frencn, eo ctl., Benayi^^ ii- 

' in" High School , 

8 . On alternate wee’xs, a school psychologist or counselor 

• w.i .4. 1 ^ .rVi-ildren for an hour or for a regu.:.a. s. — 00* 

l-tiod°^ruPcover ^rouo or indi’rf.dual problems, to discuss values and 
S^o- tP PInect uoon the great ideas of man, to attempt to ^ves- 
SP^s 1 f' sterepi^ic thinking and 'funotional f i:cedness 
tolerance for and to encourage expression 01 ideas that may cx. hig. 7 
creative and, perhaps, nonconforming, 

9 . Individual counseling xrf.ll be provided in grade 9. • 

10 The day after the small group counseling 
or couklor wall meet 

• • .Sw^tS^the^ycho^^ counselor and the teacher are functioning 

as a team. * , . * • ■ ' ‘ 
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tV ilte-na-be v;ceks ’.-rhen the children ^.dli not attend the 

taicc" cortsin gaidance activities related to uheso r.eo^,xr.gs. 

-va->aative devices including rating scales may be developed which 
U.r., v.pv-v'!o"al goals of gifted- boys ana girls. Ouno- ev^l..a^_i^ 
dev^L^win' bolted to show progress in activities designed to pro^c.. 
the prL-r.ary mental abilities of human, intellect ana various eaicao^ .... 

D- Toon iessin-er. Research Director of' the California State Stu 

Ichfof itSefon planning 

defined in the_ ‘'faxonoi.^y.|' ' .*^f“/,;.!'^^r3aohers defined creative activities and 

^^3ect areas vfnich advanced the prir.ary 

incnts.l abilities^' of hninan inoeXXect. 

■ rne anticipated time schedule for Aspects One and Two- is as follows: ■ 

« 

Anril-June, 1 9^3 • ' . . • . 

T, Planning sianrr.er workshop. . • 

' 1 : . 

Sumr»er, 19^3 

1 V, fn helD teachers olan educational e:':periences 

' ■ for "gifted children in the light of information in cumulative ana, w..en 
available, individual' case study records, 

I ^ 



First School 



2 . 



з. 

и. 



nas - t>'e nrst four woehs of the fall semester - fa.th the 

teicher'rdiie^-or or consultant pf programs for the giftea, sonooi 

D!T’'nc:oal, and counselor or psycnologiso* ^ -v.- 

^ / 5 -i e-r'»'h rr ■npT"5r>nne ' lor oUv? curc.wiO‘1 

Monthly in-service rueeuings ox w..<> d^so^x p 

of the orogram. These would utilise .f?°’Trce consul.an.s ...... ^c.. 

institutions as Stanford University, University o. Cal..o....c, =.na 

“r:iifn1?oS:ct1P;n'to obser.-ers after the first half of the school 

year: English and social suuaies classes. firsfhalf of 

Tentative descriptive materials available after the iirst nan oi 

school year. -in/ii ' . 

Pro^^sss report cue Januaiy, lyou* 
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£uir.rr;er Vorksnop . , ' • . 

Second School Year . ^ semester with the 

^nSSSo; prooSSti^fonrograms for the gifted, and counselo: 
•or psycl >logist. 

_ll.- ■ ' • . 



2 “-n-scrvice meetings for personnel# e+n/j-i '»«• c*> asses 

1 : '^on;;;strZtio.s open to obsen'ors: English snd sooxsl stuch.o. 

h, ?ropai 4 Son‘o? tentative gaidelines for counseling gxfoea on.lo.cn x.. 

■ 5 S-ona~ation of tentative guidelines for fostering creative thinking and 

• ^^odukion in English and social studies xn graces 7-9. 

• 6 . Progress report, 

2 ^^^Sltxon of pattern of teekly' meetings and r.onthly in-service education 

meetings# , x' 4.- ‘ 

2. Continuation of demons traoions# children in grades 7“*9- 

■ t TrS-teon :f r^Sites i:; W.g and production 

' 5. Motion S'^nSSips^li^ M 

• education materials which show the 

• development, and classroom teaching aspects of tnxs cemo..stea.x 

6 , Final rep'ort, 

• X x 4 ^vs ^<'e'd>c! 1 ®rouo counsoltLng 

Through summer workshops, • reetin^-'s -with key oersonnel from 

sUd result. 



1 . 



2 . 

3. 



Guidelines describing h*‘’""‘^"®?.t"^rcoSislunr Snly" 

school be given to meeting the unio.ue educatxona. 

gifted cnxloren. A. ten.. te gifted children, hign-_^ 

S^ng giftef children, gifted children vdth special problems or 
highly specialized interests. 

Guidelines for fostering creativity in English or social stuaes in 
'grades 7-9 • 

f-^lratrios, kinescope tapes, and other material^ ttet j;® 

u^rrin^in-ervice edxcation of 

j ..4 4 .v> j-vc '■ccii cst.A'^ice 01 tne iiureau ox au.>—u v-cjc*. ^ 

State of California and/or private film companies. 

These materials ^ 

tOTunity“and school 

dWrtepSg programs for gifted children, and for provxdxng speox.. 
opportunities for tnem# 



U. Syllabus of special suiimer workshops for teachers. 



Inscriptive ^^^^^d,-cSu^ucehorer^tti persor.aei vXa 

STlIpSlSsTeSia i.Vic„tW « wet. ef «» 

dsnons uX^siixon# * 
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6. Ir.crcascd participation throughout Calixornia of students and Ox senooX 
districts in interrelated guidance, counseling, and xnstrucuional pro- 
grar.s for gifted childreno 

7 , Increased competence of teachers, consultants, administrators, counselorc/, 
and psychologists in meeting the unique learning and guidance neoes Ox 
gifted children in grades 7 - 9 . • 

Special Class D emonstration * . 

• • 

The p\irpose of this portion- of the demonstration center is to emphasize 
instructional and evaluative procedures for special classes of intellectually, 
gifted uupils in grades li, and 6, Instructional procedures are aesagned^ uo^ 
;^ovide"(i) direct exoeriences in the processes of problem solving, \2) insigno 
into the applicability of facts and principles to a description or an e>:plana.ion 
of relationships, and (3) insight into how learning takes place.. 

The s6ite of affairs of man*s human relations has created an awareness of 
the need for a citizenry whose behavior reflects an understanding of tne applica- 
bility of knowledges and skills to all areas of human endeavor. Tne need, -*".ere- 
forc, to identify techniques by >diich classroom teachers can ai/oain vnese specxxi 
^behavioral goa?„s is particularly evident at this time. 

The contribution of the center vnll lie primarily in the deraonstra.iens of 
a rationale of teaching and learning i-fnich enables the intellectually gii.i.ea oo 
function rationally and creatively in leadership roles. 

Tv7o phases of the program have been evaluated. This experience serves as^ ^ 
research background for* the special class demonstration. Dr. Elizabeth iri^ nas 
recently concluded a two-year study designed to evaluate the ability of lou. 
grade puoils in Santa Barbara City to describe and explain mathematical concepvS 
and orocesses. Mrs. Alphoretta Fish has prepared and taught specially cesigneci 
science lessons to si>rth-grade pupils in the Lompoc School ^ District, ^nta ^aroara 
County, in an effort to ascertain whether or not sixth graders^ can improve . tneir 
problem sol\dng skills as they gain insight into the applicability of science 
facts and principles , to a description or an e>X)lanation of ,environmenta.i. pnenomena. 
At the present time, teachers in the Rio Linda School District, Sacramento ^County, 
are beiri" trained by Mrs. Fish to use the lessons v'Tith fifth ^and si:ctn grace 
pupils. *^This is an attempt to ascertain the effectiveness of the regular Class- 
room teacher in carrying out tne procedures* 

The demonstration center vail serve to demonstrate a rationale of teacning 
. and of learning problem solving behavior in the areas of science, sociax stucies 

and mathematics. 

*;Zith restect to procedure, it is anticipated that during une summer c- i96;>, 
pcachorc of intellectually gifted pupils in fourth, fifth, and sixth graces in^ 

Vr.o Lcmooc School District, Santa Barbara County, along vath a field consuluanu 
and other advisory consultants v7ould vrork together to develop curricula in science, 
social studies and mathematics. In addition to developing the teaching mai/erials^ 
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the r.tion.le oi' teaching, of looping 

vould 00 coronunlcated to tho teachers oy relating it to the enor<,in„ ci^ 
and ‘the psychology of learning* 

■ Beginning in the fall of 1963, tho teachers will teach the curricula as 

planned the previous suirjr.er, . . ’ 

After the first year, the ^pregrp will 

^■'-'or the University of Calxiornia, San^a Ectroara, uouxq ^ 
thrte^ch^rslrained in the special program t^^ ^ • ' 

It is expected that the benefits from fnis program will be three-dimensional. 

It is expected that: 

1 Puoils in these special classes will have leppd 
' the processes of inquiry, and (2) pply knovaedges ana..-xills >- 
problei;\s not previously encounterea. 

2. Teachers in these 'special classes will in directing 

. (2) adept* in asking pertinent questions, and (>) insxgn.xui in 

puoils “bo discovsz* for oVioiusbIvos • 

■ ^* pSiS": pfrn1rocedl4s fcrSSng^rlomflnd"^^^^^^ 

for evaluating their progress. 

Sverr^iar/ of the Dononstration Cente r Proposal. 

This project center proposes to/emonstrata ard^ 
a*cion, special counselo-iijs, enx.ucrjri 0 .i , , -ri-nnn-iqt-^ative device ana 

gifted. - Each --"f ;f the ordinary ednea- 

iTion of tho gifted pupil._ However eacn cannot merely be 

be im.plemented by some ouner ,^ed special handling 

accelerated and iorgd-uen c.puu, _S^ gv. soec’'al enrichment in his 

which might take the form or pppl oounoO^-n„ ? . . xj,e f^var specific 

s^4:;r:etity, but can also be 
o;nsiL'r:ns an integral part of an overall "master progra-m." 

. Domionstration districts were chosen f r" ? 

Los Angelos Unified School them to 

organise the different If wSl fs t'erchers: .llthcugh specific 

thcr; to develop Jietnoas courses xo* n^ ■ rt~her' mrtic^oatinc? districts vrill 
dcm.onstration districts are to be it has been 

booome^involpd in^the fo^ plan t^ become invcl. 

|fS.oto;eIe“raUc; de^.onstratLn although ifr^ll be centered' xn Pasadena. . 
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?or..cwing tho first, year of opsration, the project 
the exarlna^ior. and analysis of outooKes. Vie vixll 
Ic-'ncs of Icarr.in-: and advantages inherent in eacn 01 tne roar f 
u'ors ?ha-: are operating. Also, there v.-ill be a 

attitnciinal and personality changes that occur as a resuU o-or-o '^-th 

,,,..1... .-."■■■o'-'cnt. It r, lay be that certain ioroxlao v.ij.l c...or£,a 

Id;!;; sr;!rc;;;;nt of aWcular.s^oidont into a specific program, 
confi.^iratiot-.. It rir.y og that a given pupil requires unique cor.oinao.on o. 
progriir; opportunities rather than one specific placeir.eno. 




-v^r iiiae s'oiiioieuo possiDilities ior vcfxj.cioo.uii v..* — ^0 

Bssul’ that any given pupil nay d 3 offered sufficient choices .ni o... 

set of goals. L attempt viill be made to develop f . 

vays‘ ■'n ’-Siioh ouoils may be "cross-programmed." It is po oe noped 1. 1 - 

establish the precedent for a new trend of program development, vmich v,e raant- 
tin "program patterns" rather than single tracked programs, 

The demonstrations should be 

Of 

leami 

c; , _ ^ 

id.th special probleris. 

. Personnel 



Co-directors ; 

1 Dr Paul D. Plovmian, Director for Secondary Education 
2! Dr! Joseph ?. Rice, Director for Elementary Sauoauion 

Both co-directors are consultants in the education of the^menta^^^^^^ 

' ' drifted State of California. In tnis capacity u-ney n=ve o»-.<t-t. .0 

^Ilterois organisations, met iiith local 

and oreoc red materials to foster program aevelo.,,,ent,. 1,. . --o.- 
• atta'ohed to the Boreau of Secondary 

of the demonstration center relating to seconcair^ ^c-oa.-o... 
is -ttao’^ed to the Bureau of Elementary Sduoauion and i-.oula c_.eov ...a 
t'!! Soltration center relating to elementary education. 

developmeho, 

t • 

Critc^is fo'^ Pro.jecu Consultants 

r-'e following general criteria are subject to revision in terms of California 
credential and/or civil service examination requirements; 

s Pns.:.„s-ion 0-r a valid administration or supervision or general pupil- 
* unis!;!- sl;v-l circredential or life diploma or credential of equivalent 
llthorisation issued under authority of the California S^.ate Bo»ra o^ 
Educaticr... 
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9 or a ccrr.bination of t.hc following. n 

2. experience as an administrator or supervisor o. a , 

special prograrr. for gifted pupils; or 

' One year of administrative, supervi ory,^or pupil-^rsonnel worx 
experience supplemented by tv;o years of ^eacning c.jy-j--. 

• special prograni for gifted pupils; or 

Tbu-ee vears of e>x>erience vrorking vrith 

education as a school psychologist or guioance con.u-^^^nt. — 
experience imist have included substantial wrk va.h gi..ed pupus. 

3. ' Proven ability to write conoiss descriptive 'reports. , 

l 4 . Ability to meet with large groups of professional people and design group 
• * activities and instro.ction. ' • • 

,V . 

Knowledge and aoilities; virincioles oractices, and trends in • 

edS:2Lf:reSon;im!Sods‘and%r^ • 

mSLlly gifted pupils; mental -\®f “^ed . 

Bents; methods and procedures lor the iesn>-ixioa ^lon ° o 

pupils • ■ . ' . 

• ■ ■ General knowledge of: provisions of 

regulations controlling ecaioation, espec-^ily -•* - - | 

gifted pupils; state and local programs xor >-..e c,-.c»>,io.. o. 

gifted pupils « 

Ability to speak and write effectively and to take effective 

S,0 

^ oe-sonal characteristics: demonstrated' capacity for leadersn^ 

\ frthrfie'lire^.otional stability; vdllingness to travel tnrougnou. 

S 0 & uO • 

■ Facilities 

T-e Ca'i i-'ornia State Departirient of Education has 
perVi^o:; p'^'^ioo^in 3fuea"^on of^montally 

1- o-h"and^ounf“^ i n-^erog^^^^^ the gifted. Ample eo^uipment is availaole 

irproducUorof n;edk‘ in-service education and teaching materials. 

It Is anticipated that special assistance vrill be given by personnel from 
le following c’oreaus: 

• r, ir-ic-'i-'i -and ‘School Library Education; Bureau ox £jj.e*..eni/ci-y 

' “i-c-h O v"' 3-eau'or^^^^ Ed4ation Act Ad^nistration; &.-reau 

^“Spil Perronnel Services; and Bureau of Secondary Sduoa.ion. 



or 



i.ii.s v..«.» ^-c.„_ - _-i^„.,.,r,„ oo’xrattoes for the dor.onstrav’.on pro^ec.. 

SLrS: ?no:Lv^ctlt“?^and other rcoourcoo of rany of .those 
districts vvili be availaole to tne project. 

r . r.*-i-v p-.-TG-tarr and Los Angeles City secondary schools have haa 

1,00 jv.]r;.G-,ovj C-»^y . “■'^“ V, -v,r^ n ‘“'or'^ia state Three-Yoar Stucy on 

the experience of pareicipa-oing t>ocrripnn. and San Juan 
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ho o:-:i,or:.cooc oi poro.c-pa.^o^ FM-,‘;",n This svsto.-r!, Pasodeoo, and San Jnan 
Tifllif- ad''coSS4S^^ davolopr.ontal Korh .hich shonld enha-co 

of their having outstanding 

Ivoraie per'pupil cost of each of the Los Angeles prograir^ curing ^..s ..ue. y- * 
study v:as approximately 0125* 

■ Tn each of -the districts selected thore exists high administrative and 
commukty suppo.rt for special provisions for giftea chilaren. 

Tn n-hd dur-*-'"' the tentative selection .of districts was the proximity and 
in mana ^ .-.r^c. r-.fimmirins oi tne 

r>robabl 



Univ 



liversity. 



•er 



n jn:i.na anring wi« — " r-'^nnnses of the 

le availability of resource personnel -.roa "a n-i- 

sity of California, i>on state colleges, and xron SxaniOxC U. 

Diix* £*bion 



This demonstration prodeot hfs_beon olanned for ^ 

« 1 -» ■* T-^ TTrs'iin Vi'^cr'i n lb. 19o3o cj<nd encL i/cC>.-msyui ^ *^7 

half monunso lu i-roula oeg-n kp--i \.t 

amount of tir.e required: 3 years, of monohs.-. 

Other Information 

... u. 4.vx.-«- -J-Virt T*T c"^ '^p tin^ oGruonsura >^iLon sc.*ooi c^s w..^Cvw 
It is irr.nortanu uo nooe wCci-u v*.e p«x o _ r-n-". 

. - * • _^«y*y*4rv/- •nvi'i ■'lY'nv'^ n f’" fou uce ep-uire 3 uu.Cc.oa. 0 ;..i-. j..Ojj«ca... 

will bo Euppiving, suaxxing ana prov... xo* » budgets. 

■* -c'r'd-'-'!- teachers, tutors, plane spxOo, s»-op_xes, e o., ,,._x 

-■rr'-Lte 0-' California provides SW per P^rticipauing men..xLy gx .x- 

vo-“--- excLs-cost reimbursement. Svidenoe from 

/Gc* 4. — c*-N.v-c;v>o P uS. ‘ ZL-. C rT^«-ct w^.-wW— 

, i..! /'Cr-io * J-V k/0^ o VC I. . 

— ;; — r,,‘-rrr-c- ■ o-^o-prams cost in excess ox s.>^p^ pup-.^o ^ ^ 

nunii in excess cos^s, do*..-.. px.o,^xcx.i.£> ^ x- ^ o,>v,r^r^^ nic;t 7 ^'ct«; -•’“•VJ have 

* ‘7, r^o V.X demonstration scnool oisuncos — uc^vt. ^ 

l'“2S%Irti=I?Lins“;u?iLlniN;rlll% §96,000.00 in excess costs per year no 

n^ovide the orograms described in uhis applies oion* 

tr*“ • 

j ^ nr i.n’'l orovice exoert consuluanu 

rtv,x, ppi-i Stauo Lenar omeno Ox iiauc«u.*.on ;.xx.i ix-ov* . 

n •'■A qiinnle^e^t t’^e nroject consultants ana uo aid une n>o^eCv 

hclo. ’.vnen nccauc, i.-o. suppic...o..-/ o..«=: p-ujo at on rro^e than 

-ons-'tants -n their development of programs and x..ate.ictlSo 

'O 000 "^eiita^^ly ^Sfted rainors are par^oicipauu-n^;, in c> ^ 

X:vr“x.,-:a, The state and local districts proviaea more *.han 
^ vc*,^a.-.Ox 0 4->>cv*iv» Tt is an’ticma'ced 

*his fiscal year. ... 
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Brolioraa'oh?/', 



(ed.). fe:crxrx.rof HsaSSoaU.: 

‘'6^ouYo^c: Bavid Molfey Coxrparx/, xnc . , 195 o) • 

- -,vr- nx,. Bole of le/gdershlv) \lims. B g-oo-xfeo^ of 

^ Draft copy. 
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(Vev Yorh; Bussell Sage roundatioa., .. 01 )• 

s ^ ■ ' A ^'hmcture of Inteneco r'lodsi* itS 

(Los^n^eles: University 
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Talent was a three and one^half year project vhich demonstrated 
four types of programs for gifted children and youth. The enric^^ t demonstration: 

(l) analyzed the needs for inservice training of teachers and aeveloped appropriate 
workshops, and (2) invented, field tested, and disseminated special pupil units in: 

(a) scientific discovery, methodology, and investigation through a study of graphic 
’representation of statistical information using the Bloom Taxonomy ; (h) creative 
expression through a study of the literary element of characterization using Guilford s 
"structure of Intellect Itodel"; and (c) critical appreciation through a study of the 
fundamental forms of music using Bruner *s Process of Education . The acc^e^j^on 
demonstration involved individual placement procedures and accelerated pupils from 
grade two to grade four by using a special summer session and by employing extensive 
case studies, counseling, and tutoring. The counseling- insti yc^o^^ demonstration 
shoved interrelated goals, processes, and contents of English, social science, guidance, 
and small- group counseling designed to improve communication skills, encourage develop- 
ment of values and philosophy of life, and promote more effective learning a.n socisu, 
sciences and in English in grades 7-9* I’he special class demonstration shoved the 
unique value of the all-day, full-veek special class setting in improving (1) problem 
solving, (2) the ability to apply facts and principles, and (3) insight into the nature 
of learning. Overall: (l) Four nev programs were invented, adopted, demonstrated, and 

disseminated; (2) related consultant, teacher, and counselor roles were described; 

(3) products produced included a film series, filmstrip, and program guidelines; and 
{h) gifted child programs were promoted, enriched, and expanded. 
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. RETRIEVAL TERMS (Continue on reverse) 

Gifted Child 
Enrichment 
Acceleration 
Counseling 
Guidance 

Group Counseling 
fecial Classes 



Case Study 

Identification 

Placement 

Esmonstration Programs 
Curriculuia Development 
Inservice Education 
Teacher VJorkshops 
Dissemination 



17. IDENTIFIgR^S 

California Project Ta3.ent ^ 



Figure 3* ERIC Document Resume 



IHSTRUCTIOMS FOR COMPLETING ERIC DOCUMEWT RESUME 



The resume is to be used for storing summary data and information about each document acquired, processed, and stored within the 
EIUC system. In addition to serving as a permanent record, of each document in the collection, the resume is also the primary ‘"'^ans of 
dlssominatlon. Th= u,,p.t lef. cotaer of .ho form (fields 1-14) is designed to c«fo.m .o desc.pnve cn.alog.ng standards so. forth by. he 
Committee on Scientific and Technical Information (COSATl). Read the following ins.luctions and eomplete the lesnme as direct^ 



A. GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS: 

1, Read each entry point. If any point is not applicable, 

place *‘N,A,” in the appropriate field. Except for those which 
you ate instructed to le^'^e blank, all fields must be completed 
with either the required information or •‘N,A,” ^ - - 

2, Enter date of completion of the resume in space provided 

in upper tight corner, 

3, Entry nmst fit into space ptovidfedj if necessary use 
standardized abbreviation as, cited by the American Psychologi- 
cal Association Publication Manual , (Publication Manual may be 
obtained from the American Psychological Association, Order 
Department, 1200 17th Street, NW,, Washington, D,C, 20036,) 



B, SPECIFIC INSTRUCTIONS; 

Field 1, Accession No ,; Leave blank, A permanent ED num- 
ber will be assigned to each report and attendant documentation 
records as they are processed in the ERIC system. 

Field 2, ERIC Satellite Code ; Enter 3-digit code number as- 
signed by ERIC to clearinghouse operation. If no code has been 

assigned, leave blank, ■ * . . ' 

Field 3, Clearinghouse Control No ,: If you are acting as a 
clearinghouse, enter the identifying number you have assigned to 
the document. 

Field 4, Source ; Entei corporate author, corporate source, or 
institutional affiliation of the author who originated the document. 
Include complete name and complete address of source, where 
possible. The Atomic Energy Commission Corporate Author . 
Entries, TlD-5059 (6th Rev,) will be the authority for corporate ^ 
'source citations, (AEG Corporate Author Entries may be obtained 
from Clearinghouse for Federal Scientific and Technical Informa- 
tion, National Bureau of Standards, U,S, Department of Commerce, 

Springfield, Virginia,) _ . 

Field 3, Title; Enter full document title. If document com- 



If two autliors ate given, enter both. In the case of three or 
mote authors, list only the ptl'ncipal author followed by "and 
others," or, if no principal author has been designated, the 
first author givq,n followed by "and others,’ (Example, Doe, 

John and others,)' .. ^ , 

Field 7, Date ; Enter date of release of document by month 

and year, (Example; 12/65,) 

Field 8, Pagination; Enter total number of pages of docu- 
ment, including illustrations, appendices, etc, (Example: 115 p,) 
Field 9" References : Enter number of references cited in 
the bibliography of the document, (Example; 406 ref,) 

Field 10, Report/Series No ,; Enter any unique number as- 
signed to the document by the publisher or corporate source, 
(Example; OE-53015', LX-135.) Do not enter project numbers; 
these are added entries field #5, 



Also enter journal citations by name of journal, volume num- 
ber, and pagination, (Example! NAEB Journal, v, II, pp. 52-73.) 
Do not include date; date is entered in field #7* 

Field 11, Contract No ,: If document has been supported by 
the U,S, Office of Education, enter the OE contract number, ^ 
Field 12, Publication Title ; If document abstracted comprises 
only a portion of the total publication or release, enter complete 
title of publication, (Examples; Four Case Studies of Pro- 
grammed Instruction; The Automation of School Information Sys- 
tems,) For journal titles, spell out any abbreviations, (Example: 
National Association of Educatictvil Broadcasters Journal.) 

Field 13. Editor(s); Enter editor(s) last name first. (Example: 



prises only a portion of the total publication or release, refer to 
field #12. Include subtitles if they add significantly to infor- 
mation in the title proper. •• LI 

Enter volume numbers or part numbers, where applicable, as 

an added entry following the title. 

If the document has been identified with a project number, 
enter the project number as an added entry following the volume 

or part numbers. ^ ' 

Include the type of reporl (whether proposal, in-progress, 
final follow-up) as an added entry following the project number, 
where applicable. Following the type of report, enter the inclu- 
sive dates coveted by the report,, by month and year. (Example; 

1/63 -7/65.) , L .X/ 

Field 6. Authot(s) : ‘inter personal authot(s) (corporate author 
is entered in field #1), last name first. (Example; Doe, John.) 



Doc, Maty.) If two editors ate given, enter both. In the case 
of three or more editors, list only the principal editor fol- 
lowed by "and others," or, if no principal editor has been 
designated, the first editor given followed by "and others. 

(Example; Doe, Mary and others.) • , j 

Field 14. Publisher ; Enter name and location (cuy and state 

of publisher. 

(Example; McGraw-Hill, New York, New York.) 

Field 15. Abstract ; Enter abstract of document, with a 

m.''xlmum of 250 words. . - 

Field 16. Retrieval Terms ;. Enter conceptually structurable 
terms which, taken as a group, adequately describe the content 
of the document. If terms do not fit into space provided on recto, 
use space allotted on verso for^additional terms. 

Codes : Leave blank. Codes. will be assigned for internal 

retrieval purposes. tj ► 

Field 17. Ide ntifiers ; Enter ail terms which would no, tit 

into a structured vocabulary. Examples are; f ade names, 
equipment model names an(l numbers, organizations, project ^ 

names (Project Headstart, Project English), code names, code 
numbers. 
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